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Save Seed 


Whenever practicable, plant in hills—save 
the seed that would otherwise be wasted 
in crops which are widely thinned 





—avoid useless buying of high-priced seed, and con- 
serve the Nation’s supply by using the hill-drop- 
ping feature on the Iron Age Hill and Drill 
Seeder. This saves from a half to three-quarters of 


the seed used by drilling and very greatly re- 
duces cost and the labor of thinning. 


Last year we all gardened as a matter of 
patriotism. We learned what a fine thing 
it is to have our own fresh, succulent 
vegetables, and also that it pays! Now— 


the boys are coming home! New nations 

are in the making—new nations for us to 

5 Shy lead and feed! Mero urgent than ever is 
se . the need for 


No. 306 Hill or Drill Seeder, f i yi > ° 
wad oR LE : Bigger. Better Gardens 
™ and marking next row in one [& aL PEING : 

operation. y” 











Save Work 


Hard work—back-breaking stooping, brow- 
bedewing hoeing and cultivating with old- 
fashioned tools—is inefficient, foolish. 


Take a hint from the leading market 

gardeners in your neighborhood—the 

men who raise big, luscious things to 

eat in a sensible, farm-like way with 

Iron Age Combination Tools like 

that shown here. Your dealer can 

show you many sizes and kinds for use 

in small home gardens, flower gardens, F 

poultry farms, seed farms, truck “4m 

gardens, etc. : ) ee 
Descriptive folders sent on request ¢ “ “a 


Bateman M’f’g Co. 


121 Main St. Grenloch, N. J. 


Canadian Factory : 
THE BATEMAN-WILKINSON CO., Ltd. 


12 Symington Ave., Toronto, Can. - a Same tool does the cultivating, # 
j = furrowing, ridging, weeding, hoe- 


In business over 83 years. Makers of Riding . eee a ing, pulverizing, etc. 
and Walking Cultivators, Horse Hoes, Culti- ‘a Ses 

vators and Harrows, Sprayers, Hay Rakes, 

Sulky Weeders, Potato hinery, etc., etc. 




















































Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs no 
swindles, inserts no humbug advertisements, 
and does not devote one-half its space to tell- 
ing how good-the other half is. It is furnished 
to single subscribers 4 years for $1; to sub- 
scribers in Philadelphia, Canada and foreign 
countries (except Mexico and Cuba) 2 years 
for $1, as we must pay extra postage. Its 
motto: No partisan politics, but farmers at 
the first table; no truce to monopoly, and 
fair play to all men. 

Contributions invited from all persons pos- 
sessing gumption and knowledge, who know 
what’s what and who can stop after saying it. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig's 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. In writ- 
ing to advertisers always say, “‘I saw your 
advertisement in The Farm Journal.”’ 








“Aunt Harriet” Rose 


T is with pride and pleasure that we offer 

for the second season our own new Rose to 

ur Folks, and toall Rose-lovers, with a name 
that is already familiar to millions of readers 
in all parts of the country. 

For the benefit of Rose-lovers who will want 
to know more about it, “Aunt Harriet” is 
a cross between Appoline and Wichuraiana, 
originated by the famous Dr. Walter Van 
Fleet, and first introduced a year ago by The 
Farm Journal. 

“Aunt Harriet ” retains the brilliant coloring 
and free-flowering habit of Appoline, and the 
general character of growth and perfect har- 
diness of Wichuraiana. The foliage is not 
subject to insect pests or mildew. The petals 
fall promptly when through blooming, so that 
the bush is a pleasure to the eye at all times 
and seasons. It will cover a porch, a post, or 
a stump. It will arch over a gate, an arbor, 
or the front door. More adaptable than any 
bush Rose, it is far less straggly and unman- 
ageable than the ramblers. And at its best, 
wherever placed, the great masses of vivid 
blooms are a treat indeed. 

“Aunt Harriet” is offered particularly to 
subscribers who renew this month, but others 
who would like plants may secure them, if 
prompt, for twenty-five cents, postpaid. 


—_————_—_»——— 


Mystery Story 


Many solutions of the story, “The Mystery 
of the Mountains,” have already reached us. 
Better wait a little; the installment in this 
issue may give you a better clue, or the next 
chapters, in February. Don’t hurry; you 
have until February 22 to get solutions in 
to our office for the $100 prizes. 


——— 


Don’t forget the index of 40,000 articles and 
the firms who make them, which we have at 
this office as part of the service for Our Folks. 
But look through The Farm Journal first ; like 
enough what you want is there; if not let us 
know. Also, don’t forget the stamp for the 
answer, “ Many a mickle makes a muckle.” 


renee pecan 


The cover this month tells its own story. A 
western subscriber, who has not kept his ac- 
counts so carefully as he should, is hard at 
work making up his Income Tax Report. His 
good wife looks on with concerned interest, 
his school-teacher daughter is giving expert 
advice, while grandson Wilmer is figuring the 
returns from 2,462 bushels of wheat at $2.26 
at the elevator. 

By the way, Farm Journal’s expert Income 
Tax Editor will gladly help any one who needs 
assistance in making his report this year. 
Next year no assistance will be needed by any 
one who gets one of those new Farm Journal 
Account Books and keeps accounts during 1919, 








Is through the ad- 
vertising pages. 
You see, only the 
very good things 
will stand —_ 
sistent advertising. Only the genuine hi 
quality will meet your expectations. 

Saving money comes from buying these good 
goods of high quality—and they bring comfort 
and pleasure as well as economy and thrift. 

You are always safe in buying whatever is 
advertised in The Farm Journal—our Fair Play 
notice says so now, and has been saying so 
ever ae 1880. or" mane exactly peered 
Say at the v this r word is 
our bond. Dead the Fair Play notice again, 

now you can trust our advertisers, and then 
start along the open highway toward Thrift- 
ville and Comfort. 






Comfort 
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ERE is the man who keeps you guessing. 
Of course, it’s Sam Loyd, the “ Nuts To 
Crack” wizard. Sam was born in New Jer- 
sey, in 1873, and was educated in the New 
York public schools and the Pratt Institute, 


Brooklyn. About twenty-five years ago he 
started inventing puzzles and has been at it 
ever since. Loyd lived for several years in 
London and Paris, and his puzzles are known 
in Europe as well as in America. Sam says 
that most “‘ successful men are apt at puzzle 
solving.” Here is one of his famous ones 
which went all over the world; perhaps you 
remember it: 

Johnny had a working agreement with his 
sisters covering the suppression of family his- 
tory, so when the census man inquired as to 
the ages of Mary and Ann, Johnny clouded 
statistics in the following truthful statement : 
“The combined ages of Mary and Ann are 
forty-four years, and Mary is twice as old as 
Ann was when Mary was half as old as Ann 
will be when Ann is three times as old as 
Mary was when Mary was three times as old 
as Ann.” How old was Ann? 


—_—_——<@—__— 


If this paragraph is marked, it means that 
this copy is sent you as a sample, and that we 
believe you should subscribe. One of our repre- 
sentatives will call at once, or if he does not 
turn up quickly, mail your order direct to us, 
See rates at the head of this page. 





A Michigan subscriber hits the nail on the 
head when he writes : ‘One thing I appreciate 
about The Farm Journal is that you need not 
carry a dictionary with you. Some papers and 
magazines are printed so that even people 
with a good education find it hard to read 
them.” To which the Editor says, ‘‘ Amen”! 


> 


Private Valentine Christian, Company A, 18th 
Engineers, A. E. F., A. P. 0. 786, writes under 
date of November 3, that he has just received 
his September number, “ the first I have re- 
ceived during my seven months in France.” 
He sends us congratulations on the appear- 
ance of the paper, which congratulations we 
return to him and all the other boys for the 
successful conclusion of the war. Now that 
our soldier boys will have more time to read, 
many of them would enjoy seeing their Farm 
Journals regularly. 


A 


Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay for four years in advance, we guarantee : 

(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. 

(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid for the subscrip- 
tion will be refunded. 
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If anyone thinks there is no com- 
petition amongst the big packers 
he ought to go through a day’s 
work with Swift & Company. 


Let him begin at the pens when 
the live stock comes in; let him try 
to buy a nice bunch of fat steers 
quietly and at his own price, with- 
outsomebody’s bidding againsthim. 


Let him realize the scrupulous 
care taken at the plant that not one 
thing is lost or wasted in order that 
costs may be held to a minimum. 


Let him go up into the office 
where market reports are coming 
in — and reports of what other 
concerns are doing. 


Let him watch the director of 
the Swift refrigerator fleet, ma- 
neuvering it over the face of the 
country like a fleet of battleshios 
at sea. 


Do you think there is 
no competition? 


Let him take a trip with a Swift 
& Company salesman and try to 
sell a few orders of meat. 


Let him stay at a branch house 
for an hour or two and see the 
retail meat dealers drive their 
bargains to the last penny as 
they shop around among the 
packers’ branch houses, the whole- 
sale dealers, and the local packing 
plants. 


And then, when the day is over, 
let him have half an hour in the 
accounting department, where he 
can see for himself on what small 
profits the business is done. 
(Less than 4 cents on each dollar 
of sales.) 


If he still thinks there is no 
competition in the meat business 
it will be because he wants to 
think so. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 








A nation-wide organization owned by more than 23,000 stockholders 
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The Mule 


EHOLD the mule! He has neither 
pride of ancestry nor hope of pos- 
terity. As a soloist he is not at 
all popular, but when it comes to main 
strength he is right there with the goods. 
The mule has an evil reputation that 
he does not deserve. In Kentucky, his 
native haunt, he is regarded as so ob- 
streperous thata special language, which 
is neither Christian nor elegant, has been 
invented for his proper guid- 
ance. However, our long- 
eared frienddoesnot deserve 
half the harsh things that 
are said about him. There 
are few animals more amen- 
able to kindness than the 
mule, but he is ready to de- 
fend himself against all 
comers on evil bent. 
Although the main breed- 
ing grounds of themule are 7“, 
Kentucky and Missouri, a 
few are raised from year 
to year in almost every sec- 
tion of the United States. 
St. Louis is the largest mule 
market in the United States. 
When we consider that a 
good pair of mules sells for 
from five to six hundred dol- 


lars, it will readily be seen ee 


that they are of importance. 
They are easy to raise and 
can take care of themselves 
much better than a horse. —yet. 
They can lie down when at- 
tached to a wagon, roll and 
get up again without tangling them- 
selves hopelessly in the harness. A 
horse can not do that. 

The mule has more lives than acat. On 
one occasion during the Civil war, Gen- 
eral Kilpatrick, enraged at the cavalry 
under him, declared that he had never 
seen a dead cavalryman or a dead mule. 
Warfare would be much more difficult 
than it is without the mule. He is doing 
his bit from England to Cathay, and 


- woe betide the enemy who gets in the 


line of his rear battery. The only draw- 
back to the employment of the mule in 
war time is his propensity to lift up his 
voice, like the geese that saved Rome, 
and let the neighbors know that ‘‘the 
gang’s all here.’’ Whenever he does 
that he shakes the foundations of the 
earth, and incidentally warns the folks 


7. 
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that he is in the neighborhood. Vet- 
erinarians have overcome this draw- 
back by an operation, so that the 
brayless mule is a reality, although 
none of the pep has been taken from 
his hind legs. 

Before the introduction of the auto- 
mobile not a few farmers kept. mules 
instead of horses, considering them 
more economical because they did more 
work on less feed than the horses and 
they are seldom sick. Also, the hired 
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Uncle Sam had a bad dream, and woke up to find it wasn’t true 
With everybody pulling together to insure all farmers 
“A Good Living and 10%,” there will be no abandoned farms 


man on Sunday pleasure bent seldom 
was willing to borrow and drive a mule. 


a 


Tim says this is the month to order 
seeds, begin keeping accounts, and wish 
all of Our Folks a Happy New Year ! 


Peter Tumbledown took some of his 
products to town, among them a pan of 
scrapple containing eleven and one- 
quarter pounds, for which he asked eight- 
een and one-half cents a pound. A cus- 
tomer arrived, and’ after Peter had 
figured all over the tail-board of his 
wagon. in a vain -effort to find out how 
much it.came to, he handed it to the cus- 
tomer and said, ** Here, take it away, I 
don’t know how much it is.’’ ‘‘ What 
shall I do with the pan?’’ asked the 
buyer. ‘* You may keep it,”’ said Peter. 


High Farming at Elmwood 


By JACOB BIGGLE 


OFTEN speculate as to the origin of 
[ worm fences, long the domina- 

ting feature of the landscape here- 
about. Were they the contrivance of 
the Indians to protect their corn from 
the deer that abounded, or was the idea 
brought by the early settlers from their 
English homes? When we reflect 
that the Indians before their contact 
with the whites had only 
flint tools, the evidence is 
against the Indian origin; 
yet they must have had some 
sort of fences to ward off 
the deer, probably a bush 
fence. There is the possi- 
bility that they robbed the 
beavers of their timber to 
secure fences. I do not recall 
having seen in picture or 
description any reference to 
a worm fence in England, so 
that if it was a device of 
the early settler it must 
have been brought about by 
reason that timber was 
abundant and the fence se- 
cure, especially when pro- 
vided with stake and rider. 

‘The Squirrels’ High- 
way,’” the late William 
Hamilton Gibson in one of 
his pictures called the worm 
fence, and he might have 
called it the ‘‘ Boys’ High- 
way,’’ also, for it used to be 
the delight of the urchin, 
before he lost the prehensile grip in- 
herited from his monkey ancestors, to 
imitate the squirrels in running the 
fence. I recall very distinctly that 
there entered into the exercise a con- 
test as to who could go the longest 
distance without a spill. The ever- 
present possibility of losing one’s bal- 
ance because of a turning or a sharp 
rail invested the sport with sufficient 
thrill to make it interesting. 

My great-grandfather built a worm 
fence at Elmwood that survived to my 
time. I wish that I might have a pie- 
tureof him. He, no doubt, wore knee- 
breeches and long waistcoat, for trousers 
are comparatively a modern institution. 
Of him it might truthfully have been 
said that ‘‘ he had no malice in his heart 
—no ruffles on his shirt.’’ By all accounts 
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he was a sturdy, positive character who 
left his mark upon the community in 
other ways besides building a strong and 
lasting fence. 

The worm fence is wasteful not only 
of timber but of space. What a lot of 
good soil is wasted by the zigzag charac- 
ter of the fence, and how hard to keep 
free of weeds. Compare this waste 
with that of the wire fence, and we can 
readily understand why one never sees 
anew worm fence; and yet there is no 
denying the fact that it is picturesque. 
The early artisans seemed to understand 
how to combine utilitarianism with good 
form, and they added thereto thorough- 
ness, which explains why so 
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his supply ; but he, too, is reputed as 
having stores in town and that he is 
fairly on the road to riches ; but, as with 
those whom he followed, he is a man of 
mystery. 

Many years ago, Harriet saw a pedler 
of tinware going his rounds in a New 
England community. He seemed to 
know everybody and everybody knew 
him, and much good-natured badinage 
was exchanged. Harriet has many times 
wished that she might have the experi- 
ence of such a trip, which shows that I 
am not the only curious person at Elm- 
wood. I agree with Harriet that such 
a trip would be exceedingly interesting. 


midst of the fall campaign, worked con- 
siderable hardship on the politicians. 


It is better to know the worst than to 
imagine something worse yet. 


Don’t like people because of their vir- 
tues. Like them in spite of their faults. 


Why so many splendid women remain 
unmated is one of the riddles of the 
sphinx. 

A man may be happy with a broken 
suspender but he is likely to feel very 
uncomfortable. 


If you have been on the farm long, 
you know by this time which of your 
orchard trees are good and 
which bad. A good job for 





many things have come down 
to us intact from colonial 
times. 

I am ever curious concern- 
ing things, not that I expect 
any material gain, but be- 
cause I seek for information. 
I know that the early settler 
turned his back upon a beau- 
tiful landscape and built his 
house under a hill so as to be 
near a spring and away from 
high. wind; but there are 
many things more obscure 
that I should like to have 
explained could I meet that 
great-grandfather of mine. 
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| Redrawn From An Old Farmer’s Almanac, by Edward Penfield 


this:season is to cut down the 
poor trees and dig out the 
roots. In the spring set out 
a new tree of a good variety. 

The tower of Babel had 
nothing on the confusion of 
tongues on the polyglot battle 
front in France. 

‘‘Home,, Home, Sweet 
Home ”’ and ‘‘ Where Do We 
Go from Here?’’ are very 
popular songs in the American 
army abroad. 

We like the spirit of the 
colored soldier on the train to 
the seaboard who, when asked 





Sometime ago I met on the 





road a pedier. Atonce I was 
seized with a desire to know 
all about the ancient order of 
pediers. The modern speci- 
men I encountered upon the 
highway does not in the least 
coincide with the pedler I 
knew as a boy. There was 
an individuality about the 
pedler of my childhood, and 
his coming was an event. I 
recollect that I used to won- 
der how he was able to carry 
the pack that to me seemed 
enormous, and I was con- 
cerned for fear that having 
taken the contents out of his 
pack, he would not be able to 
get them in again. It was 
reputed that he was enor- 
mously wealthy and that he 
had a big store in a far-off 
city. There were, too, stories, 
gruesome and blood curdling, 


JANUARY 


‘“Janiveer, freeze the pot upon 
the fier,’’ says an old proverb. 
Last January it was almost 
true ; it was 86° below zero in 
Alaska. Another old proverb 
says, ‘January warm, the Lord 
have mercy.’’ It looks as if 
this proverb would apply better 
when January is cold. How- 
ever, it refers to the danger to 
plants when warm weather in 
January causes the buds to 
burst open. 

Apparently the coldest month 
should be December instead of 
January, because the sun is 
lowest in the sky in December. 
The reason that is not true is 
because the earth continues to 
give off more heat than it re- 
ceives from the sun even after 
the sun rises from its lowest 
point in the sky. The amount 
of heat given off by the earth 
and the amount received from 


| 
The lowest temperature of win-| 
ter is the most important one a| 
thermometer registers, because 
it determines the kind of vege- 
tation that can be grown. 

The average yearly tempera-, 
ture of the hoe earth is 15°.) 
Thatis colderthan a great many} 
people think. Temperature} 
changes oftener in winter than! 
in summer. A drop of 60° in 
twenty-four hours is not un- 
usual. These sudden changes 
come because there is more air 
over the land in winter, causing 
a great pressure over the land. 
This difference between the|| 
pressure over land and water is 
twice as great in winter as in 
summer, That is why stormy 
winds blow in winter. 

There are four evening stars 
during January—Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn. They can 
be seen across the roof of the 
cow shed every evening, if the 
cow shed is in the proper direc- 


if he wason his way to France, 
promptly replied : ‘‘ No, sah ; 
I may stop a while in France, 
but I’se on mah way to 
Bublin.’”’ 


—— 


Farm Journal’s Cover 
By WALT MASON 


“What paper’sthat?” mywife 
inquired, as I sat down, toil- 
worn and tired, to read Farm 
Journal’s pages through. 
‘*It’s our old friend with cover 
new ; I think it’s pretty fine, ’’ 
I said ; ‘‘ new things advance, 
old things are dead. I’m glad 
Farm Journal has the pep to 
mark the times and keep in 
step.”’ ‘‘I do not like it,’’ said 
my wife;“I’veread FarmJour- 
nal half my life ; I loved it in 
my girlhood’s day, and now my 
hair is getting gray it grieves 


concerning pedlers who had 
been robbed and murdered in 
their beds. I recall with what 








the sun are equal in January ; 
and January 18 is supposed to 
be the turning point of winter. 





tion. There is no morning star 
in January. Maybe some of 
Our Folks can explain why. 


me much to see it change, 
all decked out in its gar- 
ments strange.’’ ‘‘Oh, Jane 
Elizabeth,’’ I sighed, “ when 














curious interest I watched the 
pedier open his pack as I 
stood by mother’s chair, and usually a 
few neighbors dropped in because they 
were unable to wait till the pedler would 
indue course reach their doors. Sometimes 
the pedler would produce a roll of goods 
ef women’s wear, and with a knowing 
look and in a half whisper would pro- 
nounce the word ‘‘smuggled,’’ all the 
while displaying the goods so as to set 
off the luster. The performance excited 
me and I felt that I was on the threshold 
of a great adventure, though I did not 
in the least know what smuggling meant. 
My mother was seldom interested in the 
contents of the pack until he displayed 
his stock of notions; but as for me I 
have never had an experience in a de- 
partment store that thrilled me like the 
pedier and his pack in the long ago. 
The modern pedier’s pack is smaller 
than that of his predecessor, for he is 
never far from the railroad station and 


Farm Journal Says: 
‘*Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow !’’ 

Happy New Year to one and all. 

U. S. stands for US. 

2 and 2 may make 4 or 22. 

Pretty poor grist we grind without grit. 

There is this to be said of the fiea— 
he is real energetic. 

Fine feathers do not make fine birds, 
except at poultry shows. 

If it cost five dollars it is a fiddle ; if it 
cost twenty-five it is a violin. 

Hunting is the oldest occupation ; cook- 
ing the oldest of the fine arts. , 

We always know how happy we aren’t, 
but seldom how happy we are. ~ 


The order to all gas distributors to 
take out licenses, coming as it did in the 


you became my blooming 
bride you were the fairest girl on earth, 
a treasure of exceeding worth. And you 
were gowned in proper style; but that 
white dress would make men smile if 
you should wear the same today; its 
vogue is dead and done away. You wore 
a bustle, I recall, and what you termed 
a waterfall; I see you, through a mist 
of tears, with large glass eardrops on 
your ears; you clanked with ornaments 
of jet, and had a funny hat, my pet. I'd 
give you fifty cents or more if you’d go 
shopping in the store in that queer rig- 
out of the past.” Said she, ‘‘I see 
your point at last, but what I wore an 
age away, and what Farm Journal wears 
today are diff’rent things ; so please get 
through—I want to read the Journal, 
too.’’ And there’s the point, without 
disguise : it is the contents that we prize 
and treasure as we always did—and not 
the feathers on its lid. 






































































HE critical problem this coming 
year is labor. Farmers can not 
make ‘‘A Good Living and 10% ”’ 
unless the supply of farm labor is in- 
creased. Neither can they do their part 
in feeding the hungry nations of Europe. 

Before Germany surrendered Mr. 
Hoover told us we must furnish Europe 
22,000,000 tons of food this year. That 
is twice as much as we sent last year. 
Now the starving millions of the de- 
feated nations, as well as those of Russia, 
are added to the list of those we must 
help to feed. Wecan not afford to be 
inhuman to our late foes—we hold our- 
selves higher than that; we shall help 
them to the extent of our ability. 

Last year, with the largest part of 
our labor drafted, or enticed into war 
industries by wages higher than farmers 
could afford to pay, we grew a larger 
acreage of crops than ever before. We 
need to do still more this year. There is 
no possibility of overdoing the thing in 
the case of crops that can be shipped 
across the water. In fact, if the Govern- 
ment does not prevent hungry Europe 
from bidding our own food away from 
us, we shall ourselves go hungry next 
winter. : 

Europe will, of course, be doing the 
best she can next summer, but her labor 
has been slain in battle. Her work ani- 
mals have been eaten, or worn out in 
war. Many of her fields have been torn 
upso badly that she can not raise a normal 
crop. Besides, she never was able to 
feed herself before the war. Hence it 
is absolutely imperative that our farmers 
have all the labor they can use next year. 

We are shorter of labor on farms now 
than we were last year. The question 
now is, Where can we get more labor ? 
It is yet too early to tell what effect 
the end of the war will have on the sup- 
ply of farm labor. One big hope is that 
the closing up of war industries will 
free enough labor to meet the demand. 
Sending the boys home from camps will 
help, too. But we must remember that 
in former years we were in the habit of 
absorbing 1,000,000 immigrants a year 
into our growing industries. For four 
years past we have not had this immi- 
gration. Wecan not yet tell how many 
munitions workers will be absorbed by 
other industries, and how many will go 
back to the farm. Even if we could be 
assured of labor enough to go around, 
the problem of getting it back to the 
farm is no small one. The situation is 
really critical, but the prospects of meet- 
ing it are better than they were last 


year. 
How To Save Labor 


It is just as important as ever for us 
to use every possible labor-saving de- 
vice this year. We need all the labor- 
saving machinery we can get. The 
farmer who last year drove an eight- 
horse team hitched to a big disk har- 
row, and at the same time led a four- 
horse team pulling a big drag harrow, 
will have to stay on the job. So will the 
farmer who drove a twelve-horse team 
hitched to a group of three gang plows. 

We must depend on our neighbors to 
cooperate with us in planting and har- 
vesting, and whenever possible combine 
to help those who are behind with their 
work, planning the work far enough ahead 
so as to know just how much extra help 
will be nected at all times. This will 
give those who are trying to find labor 
for us time to locate it. 


Find How Much Labor Is Needed 


Last year many of: the states started in 
January to find:out just how much help 
the farmers would need during the sum- 
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mer. Where this was done the problem 
of getting help was much simpler. 
Every state should follow this plan, not 
only this winter but every winter. This 





“ Just like running the family flivver,” 
says this woman who is taking a man’s 
place on the farm 


work was carried on through the public 
school children, under the direction of 
their teachers, and with the assistance 
of county agents, school superintendents 
and various other interested parties. 


Some Sources of Labor 


The United States Employment Service 
is establishing offices all over the coun- 
try to help move labor from one place to 
another as the need arises. County 
agents are in close touch with farmers 
and can find out how much labor is 
needed. In every state there is a farm 
help specialist. 

These agencies can distribute to farms 
such labor as may easily be available. 
Every farmer who will need more help 
than he now has should tell his county 
agent his needs. The county agents in 
turn will call on the Employment Ser- 
vice for labor, if it can not be supplied 
directly. 

Our soldier boys in Europe will be busy 
for some time. They must stay until 
settled governments are formed in 
Russia and Germany ; for until that is 
done there will be trouble in Burope. 
The boys now-in camps in this country 
will soon return home. Farmer boys now 
employed in munitions factories can go 
back to the farms. So can those who 
have been helping to build camps, ni- 
trate factories, and the like. 

Every effort will be made to send men 
with farm experience, who are thrown 
out of employment by stoppage of war 
industries, to the farms. It is impossible 
to tell now how much labor can be ob- 
tained from these sources; hence, we 
must leave no stone unturned to get 
labor from other sources, such as the 
Boys’ Working Reserve and the Woman’s 
Land Army. 


Boys Were Good Workers 


Farmers naturally do not like to employ 
inexperienced city boys on farms; they 
are liable to do as much damage as good. 
However, there are some things to be 
said in favor of this plan where expe- 
rienced help can not be had. 

Last year, underthe guidance of the 
Boys’ Working Reserve, many thousands 
of city boys patriotically volunteered to 
help on farms. Farmers accepted them 
because they had to. Those who em- 
ployed these boys were agreeably sur- 
prised at their earnestness and willing- 
ness to learn. They were not of the 
type we see idling on the streets or 
smoking cigarettes. 

Of those city high-school boys who 


More Labor for 1919 or a Crash 
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had a brief course of training for farm 
work before going to the farms, even 
where the training did not last more 
than two weeks, ninety-five per cent 
made-good ; their employers reported 
favorably on them. This is very satis- 
factory. Those who had no training, 
— those who were not high. 
school or college students, did not do so 
well ; fifty per cent of them failed. 

Most of these boys liked the work. 
Out of 170 city high-school boys who 
had two weeks’ farm training in Indiana, 
twenty-seven liked farm work so well 
that they applied for admission into the 
State Agricultural College. Nearly all 
of these 170 boys made good on the 
farms to which they were sent. 

A course of training in simple farm 
tasks has been prepared for use in high 
schools this winter, and every high 
school in the country is being urged to 
give this training. If this is done it 
will help to supply summer labor next 
year. This kind of labor will be better 
than most farmers expect it to be; al- 
though it will not, of course, be equal 
to well-trained farm help. 


Women Saved the Day 


In some parts of this country, notably 
in New York state, the Woman’s Land 
Army saved the day last year. These 
women were mostly students and school- 
teachers ; some were college teachers. 
They did plowing, harrowing, cultivat- 
ing, fruit thinning and picking, mowing, 
pitching hay, shocking grain, fence 
making and milking. They were sent 
out in units ranging in size from four to 
seventy. Each unit had a chaperon- 
housekeeper, and they did their own 
cooking. They lived in vacant houses, 
barns and tents. 

A former master of the New York 
State Grange employed some of these 
women. When asked how he liked them 
he said: ‘‘In common with other far- 
mers here, when this camp was first 
established I thought. it was a foolish 
scheme. But 1 couldn’t get other help, 
so I gave the women a trial. . I was 
agreeably surprised. Of course, the 
women didn’t know much about farm- 
ing, but they learned very quickly. 
They were very earnest and conscien- 
tious. On the hottest days, when ordi- 
nary laborers around here were lying in 
the shade, these women stuck to their 
jobs. After they had learned how todo 
things they made good hands.”’ 

The manager of a large farm near one 
of these camps, when asked what he 
thought about city women as farm 
laborers, replied: ‘*‘ You can judge 
what I think about it when I tell you 
that after my experience this year I 
shall ask to have one of the camps on 
my farm next year.’’ 

There are many womenin every large 
city working like slaves in crowded 
tenements, who would consider it a god- 
send to get out on the farms where they 
could work in the open under healthful 
conditions. Women should not be denied 
an opportunity to take part in the work 
of feeding the hungry people of the 
world, They are eager to help. 

Experience last year and the year be- 
fore shows that where there is some one 
to look after the matter plenty of harvest 
labor can be had. Hund of towns 
shut up shop when harvest time came, 
and the people went out and helped 
harvest the crops. They will do it again 
next summer. All that is needed ts to 
see that the proper appeal is made to ’ 
city people. ey are no less patriotic 
than farmers. They want to help. 
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1918, Farewell—Welcome, 1919 


HE year 1918 has probably been the most momentous 

in your life and mine. It has had the coldest day ever 
recorded by our weather bureau and the hottest day we have 
ever known. It has had the worst pestilence in 125 years, 
since the yellow fever epidemic of 1793; and this, too, when 
a large proportion of the doctors and nurses were out of the 
country. It has held days of fear when civilization seemed 
on the brink of the abyss. There have been many days of 
exultation and gratitude for our glorious Nation and our united 
people. And there has come the crowning glory of Peace! 

For every one it has been a year of sweat and toil and 
worries. And yet, there has never been 


stitution of knickerbockers, or ‘‘ small clothes,’’ for trousers; 
and were it not for the fact that an incredible number of 
men are bow-legged the change would have good prospects of 
being made. Either the men of the Revolutionary period had 
better underpinning than their descendants, or they were less 
sensitive concerning a bandy-leg. 


Aeroplanes Are Carrying Mail 


HE aeroplane is the most spectacular invention of the 
present century. Whether it will become the most useful 
remains to be seen. It has certainly made good in war, 
although we hope it will not be needed for this use again. 
That it is soon to become an ordinary 








a time when these difficylties have been 
met with a greater fortitude. Inacom- 
mon toil and sacrifice we have grown 
nearer our Country, our state, our neigh- 
bors and our families. This common 
impulse of service, and this feeling of 
brotherhood, have raised us up and 
whitened our souls. 

For the stricken households of the 
land our hearts go out in sympathy—and 
pride. Be assured the golden stars of 





means of passenger travel seems hardly 
likely, for it is too dangerous and too 
costly. However, a football team went 
in aeroplanes from Long Island, N. Y., 
to Easton, Pa., where they played on 
Thanksgiving Day. Because of the cost 
it can hardly become an important 
means of carrying freight. The machine 
will not carry enough at a load. 
Carrying the mail is at present to 
be its most important work. Every 
afternoon about one o’clock the mail 











service will not have been placed in vain. 
The succeeding years, because of them, 
will be nobler, richer, fuller, than the 
past. For all the new lives just begin- 
ning, for the many homes newly 





founded, for duty everywhere faithfully SS ght the dark future, through 
long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter 
and then cease; 
And like a beil, with solemn, sweet 


performed, 1918, we. are thankful. 
Welcome, 1919! 


Millions for Good Roads 


OAD building helped make the 

Roman Empire. It was threaded by 
great highways, all leading to Rome. 
Some of the roads that Czsar built 
nearly 2,000 years ago are still in use. portals 

Americans have been lax in the 
matter of road building. For nearly 
300 years our ancestors hauled their 
produce to market over bogs and quag- mortals, 
mires, corduroy and cobblestones. Not 
until the appearance of the gas wagon 
did we make serious effort at building 


vibrations, 





Peace 
By HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


I hear once more the voice of Christ 
say, “‘ Peace !”’ 


Peace! and no longer from its brazen 
The blast of Wars great organ 
shakes the skies ! made. Forced landings occurred only 


But beautiful as songs of the im- 


The holy melodies of Love arise. 


From *“The Arsenal at Springfield’’ 


aeroplane flies over the Editor’s house, 
in the outskirts of Philadelphia, on its 
way from Washington to New York. 
A little later the return flier goes over 
on his way to Washington. A high 
church steeple on a neighboring hill 
seems to be a landmark to steer by. It 
costs sixteen cents to send a letter by 
aeroplane from Washington to Phila- 
delphia or New York. 

Many people thought the mail ser- 
vice between Washington, Philadelphia 
and New York, established May 15, 1918, 
would fail because of the unreliability of 
the machines. During the first fifty-one 
days of this service 204 flights were 


five times, and in only two cases was 
there any material delay in the delivery 
of the mail. During September, the 
mail carried amounted to 15,199 pounds. 
A route between New York and Chicago 








roads. Then we soon learned that swiftly 
moving, rubber tired wheels tore up the roads faster than 
the slow moving, steel tired farm wagon drawn by horses. 
Our next step was to tax autos to get money to keep the 
roads in shape. This turned out to be an important source of 
revenue. We now get enough money from joy riders not only 
to keep the roads in repair, but to build hundreds of miles 
of new roads. Perinsylvania recently voted a bond issue of 
$50,000,000 for roads. Illinois voted $60,000,000, and specified 
that all this money should come from automobile taxes. May 
all the money be honestly spent ! 


Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Have You Any Wool? 


F you have, now is the time to sell it. The shortage of wool 

has produced an extraordinary situation in the clothing 
world, and it begins to look as if out-at-elbows garments may 
be the rule rather than the exception. 

All sorts of things are being suggested for the sake of 
economy. These suggestions have to do mainly with men’s 
clothing. It is proposed to sacrifice the flaps that cover the 
coat-pockets, as well as the roll on the trouser legs ; and some 
demand the abolition of the vest as being neither useful nor 
ornamental. Some radicals go further and demand the sub- 


will probably be in operation by the time 
this issue of The Farm Journal reaches Our Folks. The aero- 
plane mail has come to stay. What will be the next invention? 


Let Farm Workers Come Home First 


N? two industries would be likely to agree on which soldiers 
should return first. Every industry in the country probably 
thinks its interests are most important, and that if soldiers 
are to be returned by classes theirs should come first. 

Farm Journal believes skilled farm workers should come 
first. We wrote to Secretary of War Baker: ‘‘ Any one who 
knows anything of farming conditions knows that to grow 
enough crops for 1919 we must have more farm help. Food 
should come first, then fuel and then transportation. All 
other industries are builded on these. We therefore hope if 
such plan is adopted, that skilled farm workers will be among 
the first to get back and get to work.”’ 

The reply to our letter contained this statement by Secre- 
tary Baker: ‘‘Other things being equal, the men who have 
been in longest should be the first to go out, but we also have 
to consider the industrial needs and the opportunity for em- 
ployment and fit these principles together and make them 
work.’’ Certainly there is a chance for employment on farms. 
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Topics in Season 











N making skids on which to roll up 
[ heavy logs, leave the bark on them. 
The logs will not slip on them so badly, 
Every farmer has the making of a good 
farm in him. 

One crop seems to do well on most 
farms, and that is the crop of worry. 
Let’s dig it up root and branch. There 
is no place for it on the farms of. this 
country. 


or boards, according to how badly the 
ground was frozen. In the spring all 
was covered with a few inches of soil ; 
then a few inches of fertilizer from the 
chicken yards and more soil, on which we 
placed the asparagus roots and covered 
them with soil to a depth of two inches. 
The growth surpassed anything I have 
ever seen. M. C. S. 





Never prune grapevines [7 rer 


in the North until late Feb- 
ruary or early March. In 
fact, all pruning had better 
be delayed, if possible, until 
the severe winter weather 
is over. 

Mary says that men in the 
city who have money to lend 
are pretty careful about 
lending to farmers whose « 
places look as if a cyclone 
had struck them. A well- 
kept farm has a better 
money value than one that 
is down at the heel all the 
time. 


It takes the labor of 200, 
000 men yearly to supply 
the needs of rats. The rat 
eats and drinks everything 
a man does, kills poultry, destroys cloth- 
ing, undermines buildings, causes many 
fires, and carries contagious diseases. 
In faet, the rat follows and harrasses 
man from the cradle to the grave. All 
together, swat the rat! 


In most states there now are laws 
making it the business of certain officials 
to get the snow out of the road after 
every big storm. Not always is this done 
promptly, however. Let’s appoint our- 
selves a committee to go out and open 
the roads as far as we can, even if we 
do not expect or receive a cent of pay 
for it. 


Four hundred of the leading nursery- 
men of the country, at a meeting in 
Chicago last fall, agreed, with but one 
dissenting vote, to stop the propagation 
and sale of the common tall barberry, 
which spreads the black stem rust of 
wheat. Japanese barberry is immune to 
rust, and is not included in the resolutions 
passed. 


One of our neighbors used 200 pounds 
of sixteen per cent acid phosphate when 
sowing wheat and got good results from 
it. One-half of the field yielded thirty- 
one bushels an acre, the other half, with 
the same wheat variety and soil, yielded 
forty-seven bushels an acre. The only 
reason for this was that he had hauled 
and spread. thinly during the previous 
winter the manure from his horse stable, 
top-dressing the wheat evenly in connec- 
tion with the acid fertilizer. G. B. 





Two years ago I dug two trenches a 


foot deep and a foot wide, where I plan- 
ned to put out asparagus roots in the 
spring. All winter every bone from the 
table and all. the heads and feet of the 
chickens that we killed were thrown into 
these trenches and covered with soil 





no wonder! 





Petér Tumbledown is being crowded from post to pillar. And 
Just see how he neglects his farm machinery 


There’s Joy in January 


It’s cold, you bet, and colder 
Can be no other way. 

But we’re not short on-fire, 

An’ when the coal mounts higher 
We saw’ some wood an’ say, 

‘* Although it’s cold, an’ colder, 
We'll take it day by day.’’ 


An’ if the snow comes pilin’ 
Breast-high in road an’ field, 
To keep the car from ramblin’ 
The nags are keen for amblin’ 
With snap galore concealed. 
So let the snow come pilin’ 
An’ fill each road an’ field. 


ee 


Use the Fanning-Mill 


N many parts of the country there has 
4 been a tendency to let the fanning- 
mill rest and rust and gather dust, and 
to pay for cleaning the grain and sell 
the uncleaned wheat, oats or barley for 
a low price. 

The present high price of grain should 
bring many a neglected fanning-mill into 
profitable use. Incidentally, farmers will 
have profitable work for stormy days, 
and much cheap feed for chickens, pigs 
and other animals. Several people can 
profitably buy a fanning-mill to clean 
seed-grain. Clean seed means bigger, 
cleaner yields. 





A Fair Farm Lease 


EVERAL years ago I was a tenant 
on various farms, and nearly always 
Aad trouble in making satisfactory ar- 
rangements with the owner. I learned 
that a one-year lease is not fair to the 


tenant, as it is not long enough time to 
get the best returns from soil improve- 
ment. In order to make it pay, a tenant 
is compelled to work the land to death, 
and must pay for many improvements. 
Since becoming a landlord myself I 
have adopted a plan whereby my ten- 
ant and I are both greatly benefited: 
When I-rent a farm to a new tenant 
I give him a one-year lease 
with the privilege of five 
years, if he so desires. The 
tenant and I each pay half 
of the soil improvement: 
If any new buildings are 
erected by the tenant, or he 
makes any other improve- 
ments, I give him the right 
to remove the buildings or 
improvements when he 
leaves. Sometimes I pay 
him for the improvements 
and thus keep them myself. 
I ask, and nearly always 
receive, the right to say 
what crops should be planted 
in certain fields and how the 
land is to be plowed. By 
this method my tenants and 
I work hand in hand pro- 
gressively, and the produc- 
tivity of the farm is materially increased 
to the advantage of both. Mie Nig, 


a 


Location Affects Land Value 


OCATION is one of the most import- 
ant factors in determining land val- 
ues. It proved even more important than 
differences in crop yield in a careful 
study of 650 Missouri farms. Country 
people are realizing this fact more keenly 
every day, as their attention is turned 
from producing a greater number of 
bushels to the problem of getting them 
to market. 

The buyer wants what he wants, 
where he wants it, and when he wants 
it; part of the price paid by the consumer 
is paid for storage of goods until needed 
and for moving them to the point where 
they are wanted. The producer who is 
nearest the market has a great advan- 
tage in selling, and consequently values 
his land higher than if he had equally 
fertile land farther from market. 


a —— 


[Gentle and affectionate — 
considerate of petty offend- 
ers, but severe with great 
ones—watchful but diserim- 
inating — unchained and 
ney to bie: Our Folks.] 











[Xm the purchase and selection of seed 
oats be careful not to buy grain that 
has been bleached by the sulphur process, 
which is widely used by commercial grain 
dealers’ to give oats of inferior quality 
a bright, clean appearance. Sulphur 
bleached oats are reduced in germinat- 
ing power, in some cases as much as 
eighty-eight per cent. 

To safeguard yourself when buying 
seed oats, buy from reliable seedsmen. 
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_Sick Farms Made Wells, pr. w. 1. spuuman 
Taking the Temperature of a Sick Farm 


HEN we call a doctor to pre- 

scribe for the sick, the first thing 

he does is to take the patient’s 
temperature. This is the most import- 
ant fact he needs to know. Doctors like 
to have their patients in a hospital be- 
cause it is the rule there for nurses to 
make a chart showing the temperature 
of the patient from hour to hour. This 
chart alone often shows the doctor what 
the trouble is. It also shows whether 
or not the patient is improving. 

What a temperature record is to a sick 
man, a well-kept set of farm accounts 
is to a sick farm ; that is, a farm that is 
not making the profit it should. Just as 
farmers often depend on simple home 
remedies for all but the most serious ail- 
ments, and do not even have a ther- 
mometer for taking the temperature of 
the sick, so we often worry along with- 
out keeping any records of our farm 
business. Consequently, the business 
suffers. 

One reason why so many farmers do 
not try to keep records is the common 
notion that it requires an expert to keep 
books. The fact is that many of the 
systems of bookkeeping that have been 
gotten up for the use of farmers are so 
hard to understand that it would require 
an expert to make them of any use on 
the farm. 

When the experts really began to 
study the problem they found thousands 
of farmers who had invented systems of 
their own for keeping such records as 
they needed. A careful study of the 
matter resulted in the remarkable dis- 
covery that nearly all of these farmer- 
invented systems were essentially alike. 
The simplest systems were those in 
which records were made only of pur- 
chases and sales ; this takes only a few 
minutes each day. In others the work 
done day by day on the farm is recorded 
in a diary. Often the diary includes 
notes on the weather, important hap- 
penings in the neighborhood, the con- 
dition of crops and live stock, the dates 
when young animals were born, and the 
like. 

Suppose, for instance, a farmer wants 
to know what his profit on poultry and 
eggs is fora year. He makes a record 
of the amounts received for poultry 
and eggs in the poultry columns of his 
farm receipts pages, and at the end of 
the year adds the amounts. He also 
makes a record of the money spent on 
his poultry, putting’the amounts in the 

ultry eolumn on the expense pages. 

he expenses are added and the amount 
subtracted from the amount received 
for poultry and eggs. Thus, at the end 
of the year it is only a few minutes’ 
work to get a year’s record of the poul- 
try business. Any other part of the 
farm business may be handled in the 
same way. 


Records Tell What a Crop Costs 


If a diary is kept it may include all the 
work done and all the materials used on 
each field. Then the cost of the, crop on 
that field can easily be determined. A 
great deal of attention has been given 
to this matter recently. There is reall 

no reason why farmers should not work 
out the cost of producing each of the 
more common farm crops. If these 
eosts were known they would help 
greatly im puting fair prices for farm 
crops. Modern farm account-books, like 
The Farm Journal‘ Account Book, also 
provide a page that, when properly 


filled out, tells what the profit or loss on 
the entire farm business has been for 
the year. 


Records Help Your Credit 


A good set of farm records has other 
uses besides showing whether or not the 
farm, or any part of the farm, is making 
a profit. A Missouri farmer wanted to 
borrow money to buy eighty acres of 
land adjoining his eighty-acre farm. He 
had never borrowed money at a bank 
before. He took his account-book to the 
banker, and together they went over the 
previous year’s business. He showed 
the banker that he was already making 
something more than a living on the 
smaller farm, and convinced him he 
could do still better with more land. He 
had no trouble in getting the money he 
needed at very reasonable rates, for the 
banker knew the loan was a safe one. 

A dairy farmer in Wisconsin started 
to keep accounts. He found he was 
barely making a living. He consulted 
his county agent, who showed him that 
if he would build a silo he could keep 
four more cows, which ought to make 
his farm profitable. But he lacked 
money with which to hpild the silo. His 
friend the banker was easily convinced 
of the value of a silo, and the funds 
were forthcoming. The banker was 
considerably influenced by the fact that 
the farmer kept accounts. 


Half Pay Is Better Than Idleness 


When people first begin a system of 
cost accounting they learn some facts 
that may be very misleading. For in- 
stance, a cotton grower found that it 
cost him $1 a bushel to grow corn that 
he could buy for seventy cents. A corn 
and wheat grower found that it cost him 
$1.25 to grow wheat which he sold for 
$1. This was the case a few years ago 
on many farms in the Middle West. A 
Pennsylvania dairyman found it cost 
him $95 a year to keep cows that gave 
only $80 worth of milk. Shall the cotton 
grower therefore grow no corn, the corn 
and wheat farmer cut out the wheat, 
and the dairyman sell his cows ? 

These questions can not be answered 
by ‘‘ Yes”’ or ‘‘No.’’ If the dairyman 
makes wages of $15 a month caring for 
his cows in winter, it is better to do that 
than to be idle. 

The corn and wheat farmer already 
has his teams, plows and harrows. He 
would promemy be idle from early in 
July till corn-husking time ; if he makes 
fifty cents a day over actual expenses 

rowing wheat, that is better than do- 
ing nothing. If he can find more profit- 
able work than growing wheat after 
his corn is laid by he may profit by not 
growing wheat, but it is certainly better 
to grow it than to loaf half the summer. 

The cotton grower has all the imple- 
ments corn requires, and his teams and 
workmen are not very busy on cotton 
except at thinning and picking time. 
The actual expense of the corn crop is 
less even than the seventy cents he 
would pay for it, provided the area of 
corn grown is so small that it in no way 
interferes with work on the more profit- 
able cotton. This does not mean that the 
farmer is not entitled to full pay for his 
time. The point is, that it 1s more 
profitable to accept half pay than to re- 
main idle. ° 

A farmer may profitably raise several 
crops on a small scale because they keep 


_ him busy when he would otherwise have 


nothing to do, although it might not pay 


at all to produce these same things on a 
large scale. It requires very careful 
planning indeed for a farmer to employ 
all his time on something that pays full 
wages. He can hardly do so without a 
good set of farm records to show him 
just what things cost, and also the 
amount of work each part of his busi- 
ness requires, including the time of the 
year when this work must be done. 


The Income Tax Collector 


Nothing pleases the income tax collector 
so much as to find a set of bookkeeping 
records on afarm. The income tax has 
done more to interest farmers in keep- 
ing accounts than anything that has 
happened in a century. The income tax 
exemption is now s6 low that many far- 
mers must pay this tax. We wish all 
farmers were in this class. The Farm 
Journal is doing what it can to put them 
there. Get an account-book and be ready 
for the income tax man when he comes 


to see yous 
=a 


Farm Too Small for Family 


‘*T have twenty-five acres of cleared 
land and eighty acres of timber. The 
land is poor, and I have to use a great 
deal of commercial fertilizer, besides 
what little barnyard manure there is on 
the pees After paying my fertilizer 
bill I have left only about half enough 
to support my family of ten. Please 
tell me what is the matter and what to 
do.’’ Thus writes a subscriber from 
North Carolina. 

Two things are the matter with this 
farm. In the first place it is too smal). 
A family of that size should be able to 
work a much larger farm. The present 
cleared area does not give them a chance 
to work to their full earning capacity. 
The difficulty may be overcome by clear- 
ing more land, if it is suitable, or by 
renting other land. 

The second ailment is in the soil. The 
main thing in building up the fertility 
of soil is to get lots of decaying vege- 
table and animal matter’into it. With 
the large area of woods on your farm 
you could gather. leaves and spread them 
on the soil. They are as good &s ma- 
nure. In fact, they contain more mineral 
matter of the kinds plants need than 
does manure. 

Another good thing to do is to sow 
such trops as crimson clover or rye, or 
the two together, in the fall and plow 
them under in the spring. The ferti- 
lizers you use will have more effect 
if you will fill the soil with materials 
like those mentioned. 


Rotation Prevents Plant Diseases 


Practically every farm crop is attacked 
by some disease which increases in 
activity when the same crops are grown 
year after year on the same soil. Root 
rot becomes more prevalent when corn 
follows eorn. Smut in corn is intensified 
with continuous culture. Potatoes are 
often attacked by several plant diseases 
if they are grown on the same soil two 
or more years in succession. With 

roper crop rotations the diseases do not 

ave the same host plant for two suc- 
cessive years, which prevents them from 
gaining a headway. 





Is YOUR FARM SICK? Write the “ Farm Doctor,” 
giving full details of the symptoms, and in these 
columns the,treatment will be given. Address, 
Sick Farms Department, this office. 
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International 
Kerosene 
Tractors 


Designed to: work with the farm ma- 
chines you already have, drawbar and 
belt. Special hitches.for binders, mow- 

ers, harrows, spreaders, and wagons. 

| Three sizes, 8-16, 10-20, and: 15-30+h:p., 
all operating on kerosene. 

under all conditions. 
Send forinstructive trac- 
tor books, Attend our 


tractciechesl:. fai ‘pout fE hold our customers 
neighborhood thiswinter. 3 k . f it itl 
Manure SPREADERS ng h 
Low Com Kos, them, by giving any instrac- 


CLoOvERLEAF, 


20rm Cenrury Mi} fiom or assistance necessary 

Most effective wide Hf 
spreading machines. to the good work of our 
Te nea nina. fa machines in the field, and 
ers in sizes for small, by prompt, ch eerful se e | 


medium, and large farms. 


Light top dressing or whenever and wherever 

heavy spreading, as de- && ¥ ‘ 

sired. Hitches for Inter- service 1S needed. 

national tractors. + ° . 
INTERNATIONAL This policy, established 

Keroses = } = by =the founders of the 


ENGINES 


wet pain de- business 88 years ago, 
faa 1% 15 p. in'ap. and faithfully followed, has 

roved es. er. ° 
Cacia at Rego brought us the confidence 
of thousands of farm- 


|r >20~4>29M4z- 


r 











and under all conditions, 
j High grade engines, up- 


Planters Binders Pickers | motor trucks, all machines you.should have, now or soon. 


(INCORPORATED) 
CHICAGO “te 














International 
Tillage 
Implements 


Disk harrows. that can be easily set 
level and that stay level in all kinds 
of soil. Spring-tooth harrows for cold, 
wet soil; adjustable for depth. Smooth- 
ing harrows with strengthening bars 


and levers for setting 
slant of teeth: All work 


fwith International trac- 
ttors or horses, These 
Ptools prepare the finest 


kind of seed beds, 


~ Grain Dritcs 
HOosiER, 
Empire Jr., 
KENTUCKY 


Light draft, sure, 
steady seeders in any 
desired quantity per acre. 
Four kinds of inter- 
changeable furrow open- 
ers; all sizes; planting 
all kinds of large and 


Fsmall grain and grass 
»seeds, Fertilizer attach- 


ments if desired. 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 
Primrose, Lity 


Close skimming . ma- 
chines that should be in 


every dairy while butter 


fat prices are so. high. 


The saving of cream over 


hand setting or a waste- 
ful. separator will soon 


to-date in every detailat ers who now are stand- pay for the machine, Ask 
reasonable prices.. Ask te ‘ »the dealer to show you 
the local dealerabout the ar dizing on our machines. why these machines get 
International Type M all the cream, thin or 
engines. dense: 
The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 
GRAIN HARVESTING: MACHINES PLANTINGAND eer al TILLAGE IMPLEMENTS. POWER ag pomctmeg 
Binders Headers Corn Planters rain Dri Harrows Spring-tooth Harrows erosene Engines Kerosene Tractors 
Binders Threshers — Grass Seed Drills C Harrows i — Motor Tracks 
se a IL ote Teen cod liaedlees ne elites Tene _- ‘or Cultivators 
HAYING MACHINES BELT MACHINES 
° Ensilage Cutters Threshers 
Race _— ye Now is the time to plan nextyear’swork and to place your ny ptiay Preseee 
Fide Delivery Rake inc Ate: —_ orders for the machines you will need: Send.for and look Burr Mills 
Combination Side Rakes and Tedders over carefully ourcatalogs.om tractors, engines, tillage im- MISCELLANEOUS MACHINES 
Combination Sweep Rakes and Stackers a 
CORN MACHINES plements; spreaders, drills, cream separators, wagons,and. Cream Seonsate aa Farm Trucks 


Farm Wagons: 


Bree Sing Anche 


International Harvester Company of America 
US A 
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earn large commissions. gis weekly. ap pe 
RRY NURSERY: C , ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





SELL PERRY Dependable TREES. and. PLANTS. |, 
Biggest business in years. Persistent men and.women, | 





. © Guide: F 
§18 pan T tro Trost Bidg., A ly DLC. 








eT EINT pevetonbie, Write me. | BERRY BOOK: oii rat tre gina 
SAVES » 


tae: in fomeaii calle Estab. 1882. Our system of SeHing Plaots Direet 
in H. Hough, | gp, JOSEPH NURGERY, 1200 Main St., ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
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F your boy or your neighbor’s boy is serving Uncle Sam, 
he is being fed the best food in the world. Only the heaviest quality 


steers that come into the Armour plants are reserved for Government provisioning. 
They must be the finest beef-animals obtainable. The choicest corn-fed hogs go into 
Army and Navy bacon. And every ounce of this food receives triple inspection— first, by 
Armour’s own inspectors; second, by Federal experts; third, by special inspectors from the Army itself. 


Meeting the One-Third of 
Nation’s Needs Armour’s Output 


America has the best-fed army and navy For a considerable period Armour and 
in the world, because you, as a live stock grower, Company have been shipping over a hundred car- 
produced the type of animals needed, and becatse loads of meat a day to the army, or virtually 75 
concerns like Armour and Company were equip- million pounds of meat a month. In one order, 




























ped to deliver to the Government 
the vast quantities of meat required 
without delay. 


Instead of the confusion which must 
have resulted in issuing requisitions here, 
there and everywhere, the War Depart- 
ment was able to take advantage of the 
system and organization of Armour and 
other large concerns, and its needs were 
filled instantly. 


QUALITY 


Best 





This is the Mark Under Which Your 
Products Reach the Consumer 


Armour’s refinery department supplied the 
Government with two million pounds of lard. 


Today, approximately one-third of 
all the Armour output—one-third of all the 
Armour activities—are devoted to serving 
the Government. No matter how great the 
future food demands of our Army and Navy, 
they will be met through the whole-hearted * 
co-operation of the producers of this country, 
working hand in hand with the packing in- 
dustries, with one common end in view. 


ARMOUR 4x» COMPANY 





CHICAGO 












OUR national 
br from all a sources and 
cational eraveuhent. 4 





icultural system has evolved the County Agent, 
ws to local conditions; and to 


in the developme 
ey may feel free to use the facilities 





t of agricultur 
at hip Company ior 


whose duty is to assist the farmer in getting reliable farm information 
demonstrate the value of science when app 


and Company ha asure in cadorsing this 
penedae my 0 Le tne on wes Loge market problems. 





to farming. The work 
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Barn Equipment Saves Labor 


By M. GLEN KIRKPATRICK 


EARLY two years ago—to be ex- 

act it was just a week after we 

entered the war—Frank Moore’s 
hired man decided that he would rather 
wear khaki than overalls. The result 
was Frank had to run his 160-acre stock 
farm with only the help of his fifteen- 
year-old boy. They got along, they are 
still getting along, and expect to do so 
in the future, without hired help. 

‘*How did you do it?’’ I asked re- 
cently. 

‘*The only way I could do it,’’ said 
Frank. ‘‘I took the hired man’s wages 
for the next twenty years and fixed up 
my barns and lots so that my boy and 
{ could take care of the stock with- 
out the help of a hired man. We put in 
a milking machine the first thing. That 
took the hired man’s wages for one year. 
We had a gasoline engine to run our feed 
grinder, and we used it for power for 
running the milking machine.”’ 

It was eight o’clock in the morning 
when I visited Frank’s farm. Job No. 1 
—milking and feeding—was all done. 
Frank’s fifteen-year-old boy was clean- 
ing the barn, scooping manure into the 
carrier, pushing it ahead of him as he 
worked his way down to the end of the 
barn. When he had scooped the last 
shovelful of manure into the carrier he 
raised it, pushed it outside the barn to 
the shed where the manure-spreader is 
kept, and dumped the manure. Thus job 
No. 2 was finished. He hitched the horses 
to the manure-spreader and in twenty 
minutes the manure was out on the field 

-with only one handling. 

With equal dispatch every other job 
was done. At feeding time feed carriers 
whisked from one end of the feed-way 
to the other, taking the place of the 
galvanized basket in which the hired 
man formerly carried the feed. While 
Frank did the feeding his boy milked 
the cows, strained the milk into the 
cans, placed them on a carrier and away 
they went to the dairy about a hundred 
feet from the barn. 

‘*There are many advantages besides 
the saving in labor,’’ volunteered Frank. 
‘*Here is something that saves feed,”’ 
pointing to the mangers in the dairy barn. 
‘* Each cow has a separate compartment 
so that she can not rob her neighbor 
who may be~a slower eater. There is a 
water bucket in each stall so that the 
cows can drink whenever they wish. We 
had a water-system before the hired man 

















Frank’s boy cleans the barns since 
the carrier was put in 


left, but never put the water buckets in 
until we had to. Now we wouldn’t do 
without them. They save time, and in 
stormy weather the cows do not need to 
be turned out, except into the sheltered 
yard for exercise. With all these equip- 
ments it is easier to keep the barn clean 
and the stock healthy. And I have three 
years of the hired man’s wages left.”’ 

Frank’s plan offers a solution for other 
stock raisers who have trouble getting 
help. It also suggests an investment by 
which some stockmen could save money. 
Where the amount of stock is small, 
large investments for equipment are 
not warranted; but on nearly every 
farm there is some place where some 
labor-saving equipment can be installed 
profitably. 





Heavy Horses Are Best 


IM says: One heavy draft horse will 

do the work of practically two under- 
sized, inferior plugs, while such an ani- 
mal can be fed at about the same cost 
for maintenance as for one of the plugs. 
When the owner wants to sell a heavy 
horse with quality and breeding he can 
always find a ready market, whereas in- 
ferior animals ordinarily can be sold only 
at a sacrifice. 

Using high-priced man labor with weak 
horse power is a losing game. The horse 
must be big enough and powerful enough 
to make it profitable to hire a driver for 
him at the present scale of farm wages. 
With a large amount of money invested 
in a horse the animal should also be of 
a type that will be marketable at any 
time a need for him on the farm ceases 
to exist. The day of the 1,000-pound 
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horse has passed. Wise breeders will 
raise strong, powerful horses. 

Many states have plenty of horses, 
but few heavy drafters. Market reports 
show a rise in the price of horses, but 
the plug horse is not worth so much as 
he was ten years ago. 


SS eee 


We Need More Sheep 


HE. idea of a few years ago that 

sheep can be handled profitably only 
on cheap and hilly farms, is being aban- 
doned. However, it was not abandoned 
until the number of sheep decreased to 
an alarming extent. There is only one 
sheep to every two or three hundred 
acres in the Middle West. There should 
be one to every seven or eight acres to 
clean up the waste on the farms. The 
place of sheep is well established on 
higher priced land, where they consume 
much feed that is not utilized: 

Sheep do not require expensive build- 
ings or equipment. The most they re- 
quire is protection from dogs. Except 
in regions where the winters are very 
severe, many farm flocks have no shel- 
ter, save the use of a shed opening on 
the south. Where-winters are long and 
cold, closed sheds that are dry and well 
ventilated are erected for protection 
from storms. 


et 


Save One-Fifth of the Grain 


S an extra pound of milk worth while 

if it costs more than the milk is worth 
to produce it? 

Certainly not. And that is why Henry 
Workman, of Wentworth county, Onta- 
rio, has cut down the use of grain in 
his dairy herd. 

Milk was a good price arid Henry de- 
termined to work his herd for all it was 
worth. He was feeding a meal ration 
of five pounds a day, and he gradually 
increased the amount to eight pounds. 
Before making the change he weighed 
his milk for a couple of weeks. 

After the third week of heavier feed- 
ing he discovered that the milk flow and 
the general condition of his cows were 
not improved, so he gradually cut the 
amount until he was feeding four pounds 
a day. The flow of milk did not decrease 
and his cows remained in good condition. 
Meanwhile, he was feeding plenty of 
silage and clever hay. When he was 
short of clover hay he found it neces- 
sary to use more concentrated feed. 

By careful watching and weighing 
Henry saved one pound of concentrates 
a cow each day. John Kyle. 














The old way of handling manure on Frank’ Moore’s farm— 
‘two men with wheelbarrows 








The new way—simpl — 
7 the loa into the spreader ~ 2 
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the carrier ahead and 
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You can now get one of these s 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


DOWN and 
One Year 
To Pay 


For any Size—Direct from Factory 


lendid money-making, labor- 


saving machines on a plan w hereby it will earn its own a and 
more before you pay. 


You won't feel the cost at all. 


$38 te NEY BUTTERFLY 


No. 2% Junior—a light running, easy ctgening, gen skimming, durehle, 


fully guaranteed se separator. 


sizes up to our big 800 Ib. 





Patented One-Piece 
Aluminum Skim- 
ming Device, Rust 
Proof and Easily 
Cleaned — Low 
Bown Tank — Oil 
Bathed Ball Bear- 
ings — Easy Turn- 
ing—Sanitar 
Frame 











its own cost and more before 
side of any separator you wis 


Skims 120 quarts per 
b. capacity machine shown co sold at similar low prices 
ond on our liberal terms of only $2 down and a year to ~~ 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL ‘tree’ <<< 


Against defects in material and workmanship 
You can have 30 days FREE trial and see for yourself 
how easily one of these spiendid machines will — 


ou pay. Try ita 
Keep it if ple 


We also make four other 


along- 


If not you can return it at our expense and we wiil f= 
refund your 62 deposit and pay the freight charges | 


both ways. 


You won't be out one penny. You take 
no risk. Posta! brings Free Catalog Folder and direct 
from factory offer. 


Buy from the manufacturers? 


Cream Spouts. | and save money. Write TODAY. 





ALBAUGH-DOVER COMPANY, 2102 Marshall Bivd., Chicago, tll. @ 











ings, Sidings, 


offer ever made. 





>» y ot Pee Sa Ae 
“Reo” Cluster Metal oo V-Crimp, Corru- 
ated, Standin ag Se am, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 


ailboard Paints, ete., direct to you 
Positively greatest 





LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
up any place, Send posta] for 





at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices 
We Pay the F 


Edwards ‘‘Reo”’ Metal Shingles 


cost jess; outlast three ordinary roofs. 
orrepairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proo: 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices and 
samples. We sell direct 
to you—right from fac- 
tory to user. 
Book No, 151. 





Dependable 
Mngt 


yer 
7 





No ——- 


free 


Ask f 














or 


jRoofing Book 
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MakeButter/ 


Saves Work, Produces More Butter, Boosts Profits 
Churns, works, washes. salts 
and moistens | butter at one time, ready for packing, i in} less 


Saves 14 to & usual time. 


than 30 mi 20% to 25% 
derfal quality y butter brings 
200 30 Day oe? rice per pe 

ri ial ™ 
30 Bay _ Motes? 
Money back if net satis 
ant by 000 


Combina! 


more 
10c to 
pound. 


tter from same 









Raise Chester Whites 
Like This 


the original big penne 





HAVE started 


thousands of 
suecess, I can help you. A 
wi 
communi we deh o3 wy 


from , 4 


herd in every 








Hare raising, 25c. 


arm, 





Belgian Hares, $3.each, $8 a trio. 
seriptive price list and valuable book on 
Bleomsburg Belgian Hare Pa. 


De- 











THERE SHOULD BE A BUNCH OF SHEEP 
ON EVERY FARM 


Lo International Harvester 
pany has issued a 96-page 
Sheep book that every farmer 
should have. It is based on the 
experiences of 56,000 farmers 
who know the sheep business 
from A to Z. 
Sheep Eat Weeds 
Turn Waste Into Profit 
Produce Both Wool and Mutton 
The Government has appeal- 
ed to the farmers to raise 
sheep. It isa patriotic duty as 
weil as a profitable business. 
Send 10c¢ to cover postage and 
mailing and we will won you 
a copy of the Sheep boo 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER OOMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
Agricshartt Extension Department 
P. G. HOLD 


EN, Director 
BOX B, HARVESTER BLDG. CHICAGO 
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6 Cents per warner? up. Costs jess than wood. 40 
» A All on. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
teries, Write for free Catalog and Special Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 409 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 


CENTS A ROD for 
lg a %-inch H Fence;.,_ Bi 

31 X\c. arod for 47-in. bi, 
styles Farm, Poultry and Lawn@=¢> 
Al Fences. Low prices Barbed Wire 
FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 
21 LaSold on 30 days FREE TRIAL.O-9-" 
(ited Write for free catalog now. @= 


S-SINTERLOCKING FENCE CO} 
2== Box 127 ING FENCE COl-: 















































gave labor and reduce feed bills. For 
20 years America’s leading silo. Used 


. by U. S. Government. Valuable im- 

provements this year—new Gambrel 

4 roof adds to cai city. Write today 
~ ving with Silos.”’ 

FG. CO., Box Cobleskill, N.Y. 





Free as oobi in colors explains 


how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to fit 
any running 
gear. Send for 






Electric Wheel Co Co. 
12 Elm St., Quincy, Ills. 
Raise Hares for Us 


Immense profits quickly and easily 
made. We 2 pm stock me pay you 
$2.00 each an m three 
. months old. Cont ts, booklet, ete., 
Me. Nothing free. 

Thorson Rabbit Co., Dept. 43, Aurora, Colorado. 


0 I and Chester White Boars. Bred gilts. Young 


* stock a specialty. No kin. Prolific large kind. 
Write for prices and circulars. F. Ruebush, Selots, Mlinols. 


Choice HOLSTEIN CALVES 


Write W. C. KENYON & SONS, Box 57, ELGIN, ILL. 




















| butterfat. 





Make 1919 a Big Stock Year 


Two thousand pounds of pork per sow, 
Ten thousand pounds of milk per cow, 
Big steady drafters for the plow— 
Good resolutions—make them now ! 


HOPPED alfalfa for dairy cows has the 

same feeding value as bran. This may 
help to reduce the cost of feed where alfalfa 
is abundant. 


’ 


Frozen silage is unsafe for feed. 
Help every cow to be a booster this year. 


A ration hard to beat for cattle feeding 
this winter is cotton-seed meal, silage, clover 
or alfalfa hay and a little corn. 


Bigger and better, with many evils eradi- 
cated, the dairy industry will emerge from 
the trying conditions imposed on it. 


Tell all Farm Journal folks to keep on 
feeding alfalfa to their stock; it is the same 
as milk to babies—a perfect food. N. B. Kane. 


Two hundred and twenty-six hogs were 
recently sold by a Missouri farmer to the 
Brazil Department of Agriculture. All were 
pure-bred Duroc-Jerseys. 


Buyers should distinguish carefully be- 
tween cottonseed-meal and cottonseed feed. 
Cottonseed-meal contains more protein and 
less fiber than does cottonseed feed. 


Sweet cream can not be sold for table use 
now if it contains more than twenty per cent 
It can still be sold for butter- 
making, ice-cream making or other manufac- 
turing purposes. 


Barley is excellent food for live stock. It 
is plentiful and, if used freely, should partly 
make up for the shortage of wheat mill feeds 
caused by the fixed low price and the conse- 
quent large demand. 


Soy-bean silage, with an addition of two 
pounds of cottonseed-meal a head daily, pro- 
duced a daily gain on steers of nearly two 
and a half pounds a head for thirty-five days. 
Herman Bremer fed the steers. I. J. M. 


Sweet cream makes butter whose qualities 
approach those of ripened cream butter. It is 
necessary to reduce the temperature six to 
eight degrees in order to churn sweet cream. 
The market for sweet cream butter is limited. 


“The highest silo in the world is near 
Somerville, O.,” says one of Our Folks. “It is 
ninety-three feet high, fourteen feet wide in- 
side and built of poured concrete.” Does any- 
body know of a higher one? How much does 
this one hold? Who can tell? 


When | fill my silo with whole corn I usu- 
ally have to buy about 500 bushels of corn to 
finish off my hogs. Last year I had as many 
hogs and cattle as usual, and no better corn 
crop, but by using stover silage I had corn 
enough to finish the hogs to market weight. S. 


Two pounds of creamery butter a_per- 
son a month is the allowance in Canada. An 
Englishman’s allowance is only one-half pound 
and it is difficult to maintain this meager ra- 
tion. If there were more ships Canada would, 
no doubt, limit home consumption still further 
in order to help England. 


Ninety spring pigs were fed on Oscar 
Swank’s farm. They weighed 18,040 pounds 
and the total cost of producing them was 
$1,610.17—less than nine cents a pound. They 
were worth nineteen cents a pound, showing 
a good profit. They were fed corn and tank- 
age and pastured on clover. Otis Crane. 





Fix the Trough Like This 


To get slop into the ordinary hog trough 
when a bunch of healthy hogs or pigs is 
trying to climb over the fence 
is ’a hard task. Even when 
a spout is arranged through 
which the swill may be pour- 
ed, the spout often becomes 
stopped up and causes trouble, 
A handy arrangement is 
shown here. The board on 
the fence or, hog house 
a above the trough is 
inged so that it can be ' 
swung in by the use of 
a handle and the stop is 
poured ‘in from. the 
outside. P. T. H. 
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Lighter Beef Will Be Used 


By J. M, CARROLL 


VV HEN the Government began buy- 
ing beef for this country and the 
Allies, carcasses had to measure up to a 
certain weight. Now all meat is pur- 
chased on the basis of quality instead of 
weight. 

This means considerable to the live- 
stock industry. It will cause a more 
balanced demand for live stock. Year- 
ling stock of a good grade can now be 
used. The new plan also opens the way 
for cows and heifers of the proper grade. 


Yearlings have been practically out of | 


the question, because they were too 
light, and during the past season the 
supply of yearling stock has been fairly 
liberal. 

Cattle feeders can now market cattle 
at a lighter weight. Cheap feeds can 
be utilized toa great extent. With these 
the feeders can put on considerable 
weight at a relatively small cost, and 
then give a short feed of grain to top off 
the cattle. When one lot of cattle is 
finished, feeders can sell ard restock. 
This eliminates the chance cf a severe 
break in prices that may occur when 
stock was fed for a long period. Feed- 
ers can also handle a larger number of 
cattle and thus produce more beef. 

Formerly cattle averaging 1,000 to 
1,300 pounds were the ideal grade for 
army beef. Cattle averaged sixty 
pounds lighter in 1918 than in 1915. 


How To Delve ae 


Take things easy when driving sheep, 
just asin driving hogs. Sheep naturally 
follow their leader, and the leader isn’t 
hard to handle. When turning corners 
at cross-roads, a clod or pebble thrown 
so as to fall in the road the sheep are 
not to take, will usually guide them into 
the right road, if the pebble falls just 
about the time the first sheep reaches the 
turn. A whistle ag td the fall 
of the stone will help. When driving 
into a car, the sheep will go more read- 
ily if one of the animals is caught and 
carried into the car where the others 
can see it. L. R. 








Can You Answer These 
Questions ? 


1. What is inbreeding? 2. What is a 
gilt? 3. Gelding? 4. Wether? 5. Shote? 
6. Yelt? 7. Where did Angora goats 
get their name? 

Answers to last month’s questions are: 
1. The offspring of a pure-bred sire and 
three-quarters blood dam will be seven- 
eighths pure-bred in the sixth genera- 
tion. 2. A ecross-bred animal is one 
whose sire and dam are of different 
breeds. 3. There are thirty-two ances- 
tors in the fifth generation back. 4. 
Duroc-Jersey is a breed of swine; the 
name is a result of Duroc and Jersey 
Red, two breeds of swine which were 
crossed to produce the new breed. 5. 
Financial Sensation is a Jersey bull val- 
ued at $60,000. He is owned by two 
farms more than 800 miles apart. See 
his picture below. 
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Bungalow No. 1434—5 rooms, 
bath—ideal All ma- 
terial at La only . $1609 
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Barn No, 226—K. 0. Nagel 
Mt, Carroll, Iil., writes: “Well 
satisfied, ig cer- 


tainly com; ite. $49 
Wholesale $497 up 


y Big Books FREE #27 


654 Barns Wutdings 
Select your home or farm building from these two big books. 














We aioe materials 
Easy for you — little 
ESALE prices and Ready-cut method save you up to 50%. guar- 
ent - agdaeee o Buy now and avoid after-war reconstruction rush which will oot rices 

4 algae books invaluable to anyone thinking of bulding EREE. 


,Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


~.  # Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
bg > ( 6822 Gordon Street Davenport. Iowa 
Sd ed 


GORDON-VAN TINE COMPANY, 6822 Gordon St., Davenport, Iowa. 


Farm 
Ready-cut bundled ard numbered like pl 
or no ape! help. WHOLESA ¢ plans we furnish, Ready to erect, 
anteed s 








0 GordoncVan: ihlease send me FREE the books checked below: mB 
Home Plan Bools oe [) Garages—Portable 0 call and 
Address 
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ii LAVAL: CREAM SEPARATORS 


That one fact alone is sufficient reason for 


your choice of a De Laval. 
The earns handles millions of pounds of milk 


and he has found out from experience that no other cream 
separator will skim so clean or wearso long as the De Laval. 


“Claims” don’t fool the onner 
man. He goes on “* performance.” y 
not you too? 

For catalog or any desired informa. 


tion see the local De Laval agent, or 
write to our nearest office, 











The DeLaval Separator Co. 
NewYork - Chicago 
San Francisco 
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. Swedish Separator 


: } Clothes 
ae. y cost real 
money these 

days. 
And cream 
= sells for the 
Zz highest price it 
“| ever brought. 
The Viking 
Separator— 
< and your cows 
ov. —will make 
you enough 
extra cream 
money to buy 
id your new 
te spring and 
summer 
b-3 clothes, 
ae You 
R. " can 
ao save 
more than 
enough cream 
and cream profits in one year (if 
your herd is 6 cows or more) to 
not only pay for a VIKING—but 
also more than pay for all the new 
clothes you need. Just investi- 

gate the FACTS about the 







CREAM 


SEPARATOR. 


, Over One Million 
In Use 


Over 180,000 sold every year. The 
closest-skimming, greatest cream- 
saver ever devised by man! Un- 
doubtedly your dealer has it in 
stock. ll live 
dealers are sell- 
ingit. But—any- 
way, send for the 


2 FREE) 


BOOKS 
That Tell How 


To Increase 
Dairy Profits 
These books are simply 
fact-packed volumes. Both 
of them will give you 
proven plans, methods and 
new business ideas. They 
represent the NEW ERA 
of big profits for the dairy 


armer—the only type of 
farmer who has not been 
getting his rightful profits, 
SEND FOR THESE Swedish 
BOOKS. They are written on Y 4 Separator 

















your side of the profit ques- Company 
tion, "D Cc 
Send name and address ‘on 507 S. Wali St. 
the coupon or a postcard. Chicago, Ill. 


I want those Two 


ks. Please 
Company send them to me at 
Dept. C your expense at once. 
507 South 
Wells St. ER ee 
Chicago, 
m. SREY eS SE 
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What Organized Dairymen Can Do 


By R. D. COOPER 
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Why not have one man with a motor truck to haul all the milk in the community, 
instead of each man hauling his own? Such organization saves time and money 


HO has not heard of The Dairy- 

men’s League ? It is the largest 

and strongest dairymen’s or- 
ganization in this country—or elsewhere 
—strong enough to command for its 
members a fair price for milk. Yet it 
does not use its strength in a profiteer- 
ing way, for a few months ago when 
Mr. Hoover appealed to the League to 
lower its demands as a patriotic duty, 
the members consented, like true pa- 
triots that they are, to produce milk at 
@ loss. 

The League did not spring up over 
night. It grew just like a normal being. 
Here is the plain, unvarnished story of 
its growth: 

The Dairymen’s League was _ incor- 
— October 4, 1907. Organizing was 

egun almost immediately in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut 
and Massachusetts. The work pro- 
gressed very slowly because the far- 
mers had not reached that point where 
they all realized the absolute necessity 
of working together. In 1914 it wa: 
necessary to discharge all of the organ- 
izers because the cost of securing mem- 
bers was greater than the fee charged. 

In the meantime, conditions in the 
milk business were getting worse and 
worse. Finally, in the summer of 1916, 
the League set prices which dealers 
would be asked to pay for milk for the 
six months beginning October 1, 1916. 
These prices were a decided advance on 
anything that farmers had ever received 
before. The dealers refused to pay the 
prices. They were told that it was a case 
of paying what the farmers asked or not 
getting any milk. 

Thus the milk strike began October 1. 
This strike was one of the most notable 
events in the history of American agri- 
culture. It lasted for two weeks, and 
the longer it lasted the stronger it grew. 
In fact, so determined were the farmers 
that it was difficult in many cases to get 
them to release their milk after it had 
actually been sold and the dealers had 
signed contracts. At first the strike 
was a good deal of a joke to the dealers, 
for they believed that there was no 
danger of their losing their milk supply, 
but after the first few days it ceased to 
be a joke, for each day milk became 
scarcer until there was a real famine. 

The strike was completely successful. 
All of the dealers finally agreed to the 
terms asked, and from that time to the 
were: the dairymen themselves have 

ad something to say about the price of 
their product. 

‘The success of the strike caused a 
rapid growth of the Dairymen’s League. 





When the strike began there were about 
13,000 members owning approximately 
190,000 cows. Today, after two years 
of active work, the League has nearly 
1,000 local branches extending over six 
states, with New York state as the 
center, and 59,000 members owning more 
than 700,000 cows. There is not in any 
other country so large or so successful a 
cooperative dairymen’s organization as 
the Dairymen’s League. 

One of the most satisfactory results 
of this organization is in the change of 
the method of selling milk. Before 
October, 1916, most of the dairymen in 
this section were notified by their dealers 
that on a certain date the contracts at 
the local station would be ready for their 
signatures, The dealer made the contract 
and the dairyman signed it—or he didn’t 
sell his milk. Since then dairymen have 
something to say about the conditions 
under which their milk is sold. 

Another result that is just as import- 
ant is the better prices secured. The 
average pete a hundred pounds for milk 
during the ten years before October 1], 
1916, was $1.48. The average price for 
two years since then has been $2.52 a 
hundred. One of our members says: 

**T own a small dairy and have turned 
back to my old statements for milk sold 
during the years 1915, 1916 and 1917. 
The same number of cows has been 
milked practically as long as I can re- 
member, and the variation in the price 
of milk can not be laid to the increase 
or decrease in the number of cows 
milked. During the year 1915 I received 
$744.22, with an average of $1.55 a 
hundred. In 1916 I received $847.64—an 
average of $1.83 a hundred. In 19171 
received $1,361.05—an average of $2.73 
a hundred, which increase I can credit 
to no other source than the Dairymen’s 
League. No investment however great 
or small has ever brought such a profit 
as a membership in the League.’’ 

The League was also instrumental in 

etting a a act passed in New 

ork state which will be a great aid to 
farmers’ cooperative organizations. Col- 
leges, and the state and national depart- 
ments of agriculture, are urging farmers 
to organize; yet when farmers follow 
this advice and do organize, state and 
national laws make such organization a 
crime. The officers of the League were 
for a time under indictment for or- 
ganizing. : 

We still have a tong, hard road to 
travel, but the time is coming when the 
farmer by means of organization is 

oing to win for himself a new place in 
the business of the country. 

















International 
Live-Stock Exposition 


§2-~ live-stock Editor certainly en- 
joyed himself at the International 
Live-Stock Exposition in Chicago, No- 
vember 30 to December 7. About as good 
a way as any to describe it is to use these 
words fromJim Reed, of South Dakota, 
who attended for the first time: 

“It certainly is an eye-opener. I’ve 
been here three days and haven’t seen 
half of what there is to be seen. When 
itis over I’m going home and put into 
practise some of the things I’ve learned. 
And next year I’m coming again.’’ 

It would be almost impossible for any 
one interested in live stock to attend the 
International for the first time without 
saying, or thinking, much the same thing 
Jim Reed said. For the International 
is the mecca of good stock and good 
stock valnasgesivenle of which were there 
by thousands ; it is the thermometer of 
endeavor in live-stock breeding ; it is the 
leaven of live - stock activities. For 
eighteen years the International has 
been stimulating the growing of better 
stock. Except for this stimulus the 
country would not have been able to 


supply the enormous demand for meat | 


last year. 

There was more encouragement in the 
last International than in any previous 
one. Live-stock men were hard pressed 
last year because of the war; but there 
was no evidence that they had slackened 
their efforts because of the trying con- 
ditions imposed on them. Now that 
fighting has stopped, stock raising should 
go ahead by leaps and bounds to supply 
the great shortage of stock in Europe. 

The biggest lesson of the International 
is the value of pure-bred stock. Now 
is the time to put that lesson into prac- 
tise. Let’s make this a pure-bred year 
and quit raising and feeding scrubs. 





Six Hints for Sheep Growers 


Shee 
ter 


farmers in many states need bet- 
og control laws. 


dirt and manure from between the claws. 
This attention may save a valuable ewe. 

When an old sheep does not eat well 
-or thrive on what she does eat, it may 
be something is wrong with her teeth. 
Look at them’and remove any that are 
loose. 

Weol buyers do not like fleeces that 
are loaded with hay-seed and short bits 
of hay stems. They want wool, not sticks 
and trash. That is one reason why sheep 
should have a clean place to lie down. 

If you are not satisfied with the qual- 
ity of the sheep you have, ask us to put 
you in touch with the head of the sheep 


breeder’s association which promotes the | 
kind of sheep you are interested in. He | 


will help you to find some sheep you will 
be proud of. 

Rams in winter should be provided 
with dry, light, well-ventilated quarters 
and plenty of room to exercise. They 
should not be kept too fat. Feed them | 
as cheaply as 
their thrift and health. Alfalfa or clover | 
hay and two pounds of ensilage a day | 
are sufficient, except for thin or young 
rams; they need about a half pound of | 
grain in the ration daily. 





Honest Mr. Pig: “No. wonder I’m 
angry — they’ve printed my picture 
and labeled it ‘ The profiteer !’”, 





TONIC 


Watch the-hoofs of yourewes. Keep | 





ossible, keeping in mind | 
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Feeding wormy animals is wasting food. 
They eat more but they do not thrive. 


Every farmer wants to be up to the limit 
of production now while the hungry world 
is calling for food. Make every pound of feed 
you feed do its whole duty. 


Drive out the worms‘and condition your stock 
for growth, for milk, for work—for beef; mut- 
ton and pork, by feeding: Dr. Hess. StoekTonic. 


Eliminate Waste and Increase Production 


Over three million farmers in the United.States and 
Canada are feeding Dr. Hess Stock Tonic regularly 
BECAUSE 


it means healthy, thrifty animals free from .worms. 
It contains Tonics to improve the appetite, Laxdtives for 
the bowels, Vermifuges to expel worms, Aids for diges- 
tion, Ingredients which have a favorable action on the 
liver and kidneys. 

The dealer in your town will sell you Dr. Hess Stock 
Tonic according to your needs and refund your money 
if it does not.do what is claimed. Buy 2 Ibs. for each 
average hog, 5 lbs. for each horse, cow or steer, to start 
with. Feedasdirectedand see how your animals thrive. 


Why pay the peddler twice my price? 


25-Ib. Pail, $2.25 100-lb. Drum, $7.56 


Except in the far West, South and Canada 
Smatler packages in proportion 


Dr. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 


Dr.Hess Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice 


__———— 








Dr. Hess Poultry 
PAN-A-CE-A 


will help make your 
hens lay now 



















a cA pO Products 


fem Afford best protection obtainable from fire, 
we lightningand storms. Durable—rust-resistant. 





x = PSP Ss Made from APoLto-Krystrone Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets—the 
highest quality Galvanized Sheets manufactured for Culverts, Silos, 
Tanks, Roofing, Spouting, and all exposed sheet metal work. Look for the Keystone added below 


ular trade 

r Steel is used. Sold by leading dealers, Keystone Copper Stoel Hoofing Tin 

 OLATE and public buildings, Send for free “Better Buildings’’ booklet. 
P 


ATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Say: 


“T saw it in The Farm Journal” 
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‘BALL&)B 


a@Abe 


The Faith of 
Ten Million People 


proclaims “ Ball-Band™ the greatest foot- 
wear in the world. Back of this faith is the 
supreme quality which only our workmen 
know how to build into a rubber boot or 
shoe. We've made it the best that brains 
and money can produce. Ten million wear- 
ers and over sixty thousand dealers year in 
and year out stick to and believe in “Ball- 
Band.” 

Our own special vacuum process by which 
the rubber is forced into the fabric gives ad- 
ditional endurance for which “Ball-Band” 
is noted. You get the lowest cost per day's 
wear in “Ball-Band.” There is “Ball-Band” 
Rubber Footwear to meet the needs of every 
member of your family. 

Ask your dealer for “Ball-Band.” Be sure 
to look for the Red Ball before you buy. 


If your dealer is not able to supply you promptly 
with the particular type of *“‘Ball-Band” Boots or 
Arctics you desire, we can only ask you to be 
patient. Many of our boys in France are wearing 
“Ball-Band”’ Rubber Boots and Arctics. Meantime 
we are doing our utmost to supply, as quickly and 
as fully as possible, the wants of “Ball-Band” 
wearers at home. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
307 Water Street Mishawaka, Ind. 
“The House That Pays Millions for Quality’’ 


WSS. 


‘WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


1SSUED BY THE 
UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 
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Cow Comfort in Zero Weather 


You can hold your cows to full milk flow during a cold snap 
—if they are housed in Natco Barns and fed from a Natco Silo. 
The dead-air spaces in the hollow tile walls keep out the cold 


yet prevent dampness and frost from gathering. 


Natco Hollow Tile 


buildings save painting—will not rot, crack or crumble. Will not harbor rats, 
mice or other vermin. The glazed dust-tight walls make it easy to produce clean 
milk. Natco Hollow Tile is widely used in fire-proofing “skyscrapers”—let the 


same material safeguard your stock and reduce your fire-risk. 


Natco Hollow Tile and quote prices. 
ate on ey See book—1919 Edition. It’s free! 


National Fire Proofing Company 


1127 Fulton Building 
Tp SHR E tp o| 
(oe Wil bil ~ 


Your building supply dealer will gladly show 
Also, write us at once for new, iliustrated - 


23 Factories assure a wide 
A and economical distribu- 


tion. 
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i pin pe rt Wy 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 









































Starting a County in Purebreds 
By B. S. BROWN 

















In this truck bulls are moved as far 
as fifteen miles for service 


pas county, Mo., has a successful 
cooperative dairy cattle association. 
The pure-bred bulls are moved from 
one neighborhood to another by means 
of a one-ton truck bought and used only 
for that purpose. 

This association bought 101 cows and 
two of the best bulls obtainable. The 
charge to each member for the service 
of a bull is only $5, which includes trans- 
portation. Ordinarily, service by a bull 
of the rank of these would be worth $200. 

At the end of five years the 101 females 
and the bulls will be sold at auction. By 
that time it is believed that Pettis county 
will be firmly established as a pure-bred 
Holstein dairy center. 





Live Stock After the War 


There need be no fearof materially lower 
prices for live stock when Europe goes 
on a peace basis. There isno meat sur- 
plus in sight anywhere. The bare shelves 
of European larders must be replenished, 
and this task will naturally rest on the 
United States. The fact that the Govern- 
ment had to commandeer butter last fall 
is an indication that our dairy industry 
is not big enough for our own needs, to 
say nothing of the future demands of 
Europe for dairy cattle. 

Europe after the war must come tous 
for seed stock of all species and breeds 
of animals. There never has been a 
more opportune time for renewed en- 
deavor in raising stock. 





Care of Brood Sows in Winter 


Sows that have been bred for March and 
April pigs must have plenty of exercise. 
They should get their corn ration by 
hustling for it. Some hog raisers feed 
ear corn during the winter, scattering it 
in the stalk fields with a manure-spread- 
er. They regulate the amount fed so 
that it will be picked up clean, and find 
that not any goes to waste. 

Shorts, tankage, oil-meal, or alfalfa 
hay should be supplied to balance the 
corn. Self-feeders can be used for these 
feeds, and it is quite successful to grind 
the alfalfa hay. 

Sows bred the middle of January will 
farrow about the middle of May. That 
is an ideal time for market hogs to be 
farrowed in the leading hog raising state, 
for the grass is good, there is plenty of 
sunshine in warm weather and the pigs 
get an excellent start. By the time they 
are weaned new grains such as barley and 
rye will have been harvested, and these 
make splendid feed for growing pigs. 














Training the Farm Colt 
By EARLE W. GAGE 





Tie nna of nosalibn a colt 


(a that have been: neglected when 
young will need gentling- before much 
training can be done. This should be 
done by holding the head-stall in one 
hand. With; the other hand gentle, or 
pat, the colt; first on the neck and. head, 


then on the back and sides, and last on | 


the legs. To gentle the hind parts take 
a stick about four feet long, wrap a 
gunny sack around one end and tie it. 


Allow the colt to examine it with his | 


nose. Then —— rub it all over his 
body. The hind legs may be rubbed 
without danger to the trainer. 

Some trainers use a tie method which 
is very effective in gentling colts. A 
halter rope is tied to the tail as shown 
above. This forces the colt to go ina cir- 
cle. When he gives in and stands quietly 
he is harnessed, saddled; mounted, grad- 
ually becomes accustomed to strange 
sights and sounds, and may be handled 
with safety. 

If a colt is unruly and demands more 
strenuous training, trainers employ the 
throw method in breaking his spirit. To 
throw a colt, put on him a surcingle 
and crupper; with: a two-inch ring fast- 
ened in the top of the surcingle: The 
sureingle and crupper may be. made. of 
one piece of rope by doubling: a fifteen- 


foot rope at,about one-third. its length. 


and slipping’ a two-inch iron ring over 
the doubled: portion. Tie a knot in the 
doubled rope to hold the ring. The loop 
should be placed under the tail for a 
crupper, and the ends of the — form 
a surcingle, which should be tight 

Take several feet of rope, pass one 


end through the ring in the backband | 


of the surcingle along the side of the 
horse’s' neck, through the ring in the 
halter, back to the backband, and tie. 
Tie up the front leg on the side on which 


the horse is to fail, the rope from the | 


backband to the halter being on the: op- 
posite side, as shown below. The nose- 


band of the halter should be well down | 


on the horse’s nose and fit tightly. 
Allow the colt to stand for a few min- 

utes, and then with the pulley rope draw 

his head to one side. e will drop on 


the knee that is tied up and may be | 
When | 


easily thrown. over on his side. 


he tries to get up pull his head to the | 
backband. This will break colts of sev- | 
eral bad:tricks, as it teaches them that | 


the trainer is master of the situation. 












Simple method of throwing a colt 
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How lMake E 


Out of” Ornery 


By J. A. BUTLER 
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New York: State —— exhibition of horse. 
training: that opened my-eyes. A man 
by the name: of Mackley took: a devil of a 
mean, vicious — that adn’t- been harnessed 
for seven months and in a few days had her 
tle enough for a:school ee todrive, Mackley 
ad taken the mare off the owner's is. for 
$50 and justten days after sold herfor'$175.00. 
| a —_ profit: of $125.00 in ten: 
ays 


That me pe in 

I learned ts sim- 
ly used _ 8 Introduced 
byt the famous horse:trainer, Jesse 
Beery, I learned, used to 

a about the country giving won- 
pry memipite H in- = or 
and horse-training; but realizing 
that he could accomplish more by 
teaching his methods by mail, had 
given up his exhibition work to 
spread his horse-training secrets 
by mail- sectatatliies Mackley had 
studied Beery’s Course in. his 
spare time and in a few months 


ABOUT twovyears ago: I witnessed up in 





was able to accomplish magical 
results with ts and horses 
with bad habits, 


Other Successes 
Mackley’s work: showed: mea way to make 


some nice money and I determined to take Prof. 
Beery’s Course in horse-training—but before 
doing so I made further inquiries. Here are what 
a few of Beery’s sc my said, I'll'let them tell 
of their: success in their own words. 

Mr.S. L. Arrant writes: “Just to test Beery’s 
methods, | bought the worst balky, 
yan bea could = Paid $65. 00 for him. 

andling him only a few hours according 
to Beery’s system I oid him for $135.00. 

Mr. Dell Nicholson, Portland, Mich., writes: 
stn Ee es 
given up: by everybody, it or 

now have her: so gentle, my little: boy 
handles her. Wouldn't take $200.00 for her. 


Dean L. Smith, Findley, Ohio, writess: + 





following "s instructions have 
worthless, dangerous balker intoa horse crertl 
$225.00. 


Everett McBlock, Elkhart, Ill.,.writes: Have 
just broken a: pony to drive and taught it some 
tricks. Owner bought it for $17.50. © Paid 
me $40 to train it, He just sold it'to a show 
company for $150.00. 


How I Work 


The big source of my incomeis in buying-up 





“‘ornery’ Seen ieeeeesinls plemsen 
after training the animals, sellingthem ata.good 
~~ ae glee i also eel up aie a 

Ing colts an training orses for ot on 
a fee basis. For instance; a farmer had e 
beautiful driving bay that had. the bad habit of 
shying: A. piece of paper blowing across 
road would setthe horse crazy. ¢ Owner 
thought a.great deal of the animal, but.couldn’t 
takeschances on the sh ving: habit. 
A friend of his for w I had 
done some work put this man in 
touch with me pon tr in a few hours 
1 had the horse completely cured 
of the habit— for which job # 


received $50 


Curing Bad Habits 


You can see from thisthat my 
work consists not only in breaking 
colts and “gentling” vicious horses, 
but in curing the. various. bad 
habits a horse can have—such as 
shying, balking, fear of automo- 
biles, etc., pulling: at: hitching 
strap, pawing in thesstall, etc. etc., 

eery's methods of colt. breaking 
are particularly amazing, Under 
the old way of handling green 
colts one usually had:to half kill 
the horse as. well as: himself to 
thing—and. then: the colt. was 
or hurt in some: way or other. 
mg me you apply Beery's a there is 
ard, long wor! or injury to the 


ie one should have a biting, kicking or balky 
horse when it-is so: easy. to: cure: these: vicious 
habits. No.oneshould attempt to break in a colt 
the old fashioned way when Beery’s. methods 
make the task so.easy.. To every horse owner, 
to every lover of horseflesh, my advice is to get 
acquainted with. the Beery principles. You can 
not only make money for yourself, but you can do 
a world of good, particularly at. this day when 
cuvalanai have placed a premium on horses. 


Wonderful Book Free 


I have been requested to state that Prof. Jesse 
Beery will send: his remarkable booklet, “How 
to Bteak and Train. Horses” free to.those inter- 
ested. It is a booklet well’ worth having as it 
reveals.some information on horse. train- 
ing. I have heard men who considered themselves 
expert horsemen se Se the booklet was. revela- 


accomplish an 
usually pow 


tion to them. ere is no use in my going 
into details on the booklet when you can get it 
free for the 

di line 221 
pice EL Hill, O Oi ad the eat wi VLavtt 
return 









DEHORNING STOPS. Liss 


Cattle with horns are danger= 
ous and a constant menace to 
prtennend to other cattle. De- 

rm quickly and easily witha 


KEYSTONE DEHORNER 


All over in cin Sntawteo. Nota harsh mathod 
ee teen teal Boar erecenle 
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A SOLID PROPOSITION tosend | 
new, well made, easy running, 
‘eet skimming separator for 

19.96 b aopey 4 skima warm orco 
milk. ‘Mukes h ——e light cream. 
ee: a picture, ty ae 
capaci - 

chines, Seeour easy plan of 


Monthly Payments 


ee & sanitary marvel, easily 

. Whether dairy. is large 
a small, write for free catalog 
W. monthly ‘payment plan: 
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As America’s foremost poultry expert I predict that eggs are going 
to retail for a dollar a dozen this winter. Right now the retail price is from 50c to 
75¢ per dozen in some of the large cities. At a dollar a dozen poultry raisers are 
going to make tremendous egg profits. You, too, can make sure of a big egg yield 
by feeding your hens a few cents worth of ‘““More Eggs’’ tonic. 

This product has been tried, tested and proven. It is acknowledged the best and most suc- 


cessful egg producer on the market today. Every day that you don’t use it means that you 
are losing money. Don’t delay. Start with a few cents worth of ‘‘More Eggs’’ tonic now. 


Got 117 Eggs Instead of 3 


That’s the experience of one poultry raiser who wrote me. A. P. Woodard of St. Cloud, Fla., 
writes: “I get from 40 to 50 eggsa day now. Before using ‘More Eggs’ I was getting only 8 or 9 eggs 
aday.” Here are the experiences of a few others of the hundreds who write me: . 
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». 7, 9160 Hens—125 Dozen Eges” “Increase from 2 to 45 Eggs a Day” 
> Ge » Mo. , . 7 
1 have fed two boxes of More 's Tonic to Bosfor’s Petcherz: use of your 2 ks Tonite eal ae 
recor for eggs. Ihave To White Leekorse and Z.tefeeafol smgetting $8 cage a day, and be- Lilion olar 
— p ore | was only ge’ or 3 a day. 
row por to April 15 | sold 125 dosen sexe. Yours truly, DORA PHILLIPS. 
5 Hens—310 Eggs” “Doubles Egg Production” 
E. 7. Reefer: Turner Falls, Mass. E. J. Reefer: Paradise, Texas. ua 
used your More Eggs Tonic and from Decem- have been using, More Eggs Tonic 8 or 4 
pera pate Hy LS ~o- ene. 5 wet sie eges. Zool sand must say it Is fine. My one, predestion 
o S em > K 3E 
tobe MRS. C.K. OUGHTON. ee y Absolute Satisfaction or Money Back 
Layed All Winter’ 48 Dozen In One Week ed 
Dear Mr. Reefer: kawana, N.Y. Dear Mr. Reefer: Woodbury, Tenn. 
I gave the tablets to my hens and in three T can’t express how much I have n bene- . 
weeks they began laying and layed all winter. § fitted by answering your ads. I've got more eggs at 
ever saw anything like them in the world. 2 1/ 
than I ever did. sold 42 1/2 dozen eggs last 
Yours truly, . ALBERT SMITH, week, set 4 dozen, ate some and had 1 1/2 dozen a ona an 
“37 Exes —- Ore Docks _—teft. Fromyourfriend, MRS. LENA McBROON 
a “ 
E. J. Reefer: liweed, Badlene Increase From 8 to 36 Eggs a Day” 
That More Eggs Tonic {s simply grand. When -.J. Reefer: Shady Bend, Kansas. 
! ype ay they ae not oy st all, now I 1 lam well Flonsed with your More Eggs Tonte. KANSAS CITy, MO. 
eet 37 eggs ° ours $ was only getting 8 or 9 eggs, now I am gettin d 
EDGAR E. J. LINNIGER 8 doven a day. Yours truly, WM. SCHMIDT. : 





TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: ' 
I hereby guarantee 
that Mr. Reefer will carry out 
his agreewent * * * and this 
bank further agrees to return 
to the customer the total 
amount of his remittance, iff 
Wr. Reefer fails to do as he 
agrees. 
Very truly yours, 


More Eggs Makes Layers Out of Loafers 


This is a concentrated tonic, not a food. It consists of every 
element that goes toward the making of more eggs. A perfect regulator, 
aids digestion, stimulates egg production and builds firm bones aud strong 
muscles. The foremost authorities in America and poultry raisers from 
every state endorse Reefer's ‘More Eggs’’ Tonic. 


Results Guaranteed! _ 


Here is the facsimile of the guarantee of a million dollar bank 

that “More Eggs” will produce results. This million dollar bank guaran- 
tees to refund your money if you are not satisfied. You run po risk. So 
don't delay. Every day you wait you are losing money. 


Send a dollar today for a 
r er G ay full-sized package of ‘‘More 
Eggs”? tonic; or better yet 


send $2.25 at extra specia 
discount, and get three packages, Three packages is a full season’s supply. Don’t 
put it off. Order now and start your bens making money for you. Remember, 
you run no risk. A Million Dollar Bank will refund instantly if you are not 
entirely satisfied. If you don’t order your More Eggs now at least mark 
on the coupon for Mr. Reefer to send you ABSOLUTELY FREE, his 


























J. REEFER, 
3511 Reefer Bidg. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Enclosed find $...-... Send 
at special discount price, with all 
charges prepaid, ............ packages of 

More Eggs Tonic. Send this with an - 
absolute Bank Guarantee that you will re- 
fund all my money if this tonic is not satis- 
factory to me in every way. 






: valuable poultry book that tells the experience of a man who, himself 
; has made a fortune and is helping others to make money out of : 
: the poultry business. Act NOW. Don't wait. Pin a dollar Name .........---o0e alia 
bill to the coupon. Or send $2.25 which will guarantee your winter's egg 
supply. Send for this bank-guaranteed egg producer NOW. Today! NSS a eee 





It has helped thousands of others and will help you, too. 


S511 Reefer Building, Qh ionic neeeveneecnesevnseenntevnncnzenv 
E. J. Reefer, Kansas City, Missouri IMPORTANT: If you don’t want to try this Bank Guaranteed tonic, 


at least mail the coupon for my Free valuable poultry books 
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Profits in Time of Peace 


By MICHAEL K. BOYER 


the high cost of feed, many poul- 

trymen unwisely sacrificed thou- 
sands of hens that should not have been 
sold. Consequently, fewer pullets were 
raised, and dealers and breeders sold 
their surplus breeding stocks in the fall. 
Naturally, this caused a shortage in the 
egg crop, and up went the prices. Last 
November eggs sold in the New York 
markets, wholesale, from $1 to $1.20 a 
dozen. The Farm Journal predicted they 
would reach ten cents each, and they did. 

Those poultrymen who held on, who 
refused to sacrifice any of their stock, 
excepting such known to have outlived 
its usefulness, are now reaping their 
harvest. 

But what effect will peace have since 
the war was responsible for the high 
prices? That is a problem which agi- 
tates many. I can not see that it will 
affect the egg or poultry market one 
bit. Of course, there will be a drop in 
price—but not so great a reduction as 
will be found in grain, and the profits 
will be just about the same. 

The lessons that war conditions taught 
the poultrymen will be valuable assets. 
Economy was compulsory, and shortage 
of labor called for extra effort on the 
part of the poultrymen. Before wheat 
became prohibitive, it was the main ar- 
ticle of poultry diet ; but when the order 
went out that wheat must be conserved, 
then came the question of what to use 
instead. In the place of wheat came 
corn, oats and barley. 

My hens did so well on a mixture of 
corn and oats for a whole grain ration, 
and barley feed, cornmeal and butter- 
milk for a mash feed, with all the green 
food and vegetables they would eat, that 
[I shall be very slow to change their menu. 
Now that these articles are very much 
cheaper than they were last summer and 
fall, the profits should be greater. What 
has been my experience has also-been 
the experience of hundreds of poultry- 
men throughout the country, and I do 
not believe that many of them will be 
in a hurry to go back to wheat. The 
high price of meat scrap, too, called for 
a substitute, which I found largely in 
buttermilk. Not only were mashes mixed 
with buttermilk relished by the hens, 
but they also gave excellent results. 

War conditions likewise called for more 
economic business methods. Not only 


Hes are scarce. Frightened by 


was it necessary to cull out the unprofit- 





The White Houdan is pure American. 
It originated or one of the New’ Jer- 
sey poultry farms 








able birds in the flock, to save both labor 
and expense, but in many cases the own- 
ers had to go to work. The war caused 
shortage of labor on my place, and I 
found that I had to get up in the morn- 
ing at 5.30 and get right down to work, 
so that I could get to my editorial desk 
by nine o’clock. Before the war I got 
up at about seven. 





Putting the Hen in the Ledger 


N betes the profits of the flock by 
the size of the feed bill, is not a fair 
way to determine just what is made or 


lost in keeping fowls. Never in the his- - 


tory of poultry culture did table eggs and 
table fowls command the prices they did 
during 1918—and never was feed so high. 

Those who “‘put the hen in the ledger’’ 
last January, crediting her with every 
egg laid (whether sold or used in the fam- 
ily), with the manure sold, and with the 
market value of her carcass, were sur- 
prised to learn that, despite the high cost 
of feed, the hens rounded out a profit. 

It is practical to keep three books— 
a cash-book, a ledger and a day-book. 
Some prefer a diary instead of a day- 
book. In the diary they may record 
not only the transactions, but also the 
daily happenings on the place, such as 
experiences, visitors, remedies tried for 
cases of sickness, ete. 

The cash-book, as its name implies, 
will show the amounts paid and received 
daily. The ledger records running ac- 
counts, the amounts due and amounts 
owed. To make the ledger even more 
interesting, an account can be opened 
with each flock, or with each breed kept, 
showing the value of the eggs laid, the 
manure the flock yielded, and the sale 
of the carcasses. Approximately the cost 
of feed for each flock can be given, so 
that it can be shown whether that flock is 
composed of money-makers, or whether 
it is not worth keeping. This is more 
complex than keeping one set of books 
for the whole flock. 

Begin right now to adopt a system. 
It is the only way to know whether the 
fowls are really paying or losing. 


Begin the Year Properly 


NOW thy hens. Trapnests tell the 
tale. Breed from the layers. Butcher 
the unprofitable ones. 

Avoid overcrowding. Small flocks not 
only give better returns but they keep 
in better health. Overcrowding is likely 
to lead to bad habits. 

January is the proper month for mat- 
ing. Select only the strong females. 
Mate with them a vigorous male from a 
heavy-laying family, not a kin. 

Fowls should not be exposed to snow, 
rain or wind-storms. Walking about on 
snow should not be tolerated. Eating 
snow may cause bowel troubles. 

Keep a close watch. Nip colds in the 
bud. Keep the premises clean ; disin- 
fect, whitewash, and clean up the drop- 
pings at least once a week, or daily. 

Strong and properly grown April or 
May hatched pullets should be doing good 
laying this month. It is not only good 
feed, but environment and exercise, that 
help the maturity of healthy, young stock. 





French Breeds Are Practical 


PegNncs has probably made better 
advances in table poultry than any 
other country. All her breeds are prac- 
tical. Of the French breeds only three 
are recognized by our American Stand- 
ard—the Houdans, Crévecceurs and La 
Filéche. 

My experience has been solely with 
the Houdans, but in neighboring yards 
I have seen fine flocks of both Créve- 
coeurs and La Fléche. Both of the latter 
breeds are black in color, while the Hou- 
dans are mottled. The Crévecceurs have 
what is known as a leaf comb, shaped 
like the letter V, resting against the 
front of the crest. The comb of the 
La Fléche is similar to that. 

The American Standard calls for a 
V-shaped comb on Houdans, but the 
birds at the time I bred them—nearly 
thirty years ago—had butterfly combs. 
The illustration of the mottled cock bird 
shows the type of bird generally bred 
in this country at that time. The illus- 
tration of the White Houdan is more 
like the style, especially in comb, of the 
mottled variety of today. 

I know of only two drawbacks to the 


, popularity of the Houdans; first, the 


white skin ; second, the crest. The fad 
in the-United States is for yellow skin- 
ned poultry, and it seems that nothing 
else will suit the market. Crested fowls 
never were very popular with us, and 
my experience has been that when these 
crests become water-soaked, colds re- 
sult. This, however, is denied by not a 
few authorities. 

As chicks the Houdans grow rapidly 
and feather early. Consequently they 
are profitable as broilers or soft roast- 
ers. Houdans are large, heavy, short 
legged, with small bone. The iegs are 
strong and of lead color. Their eggs 
show remarkable fertility. Ido not know 
of any breed that gives better fertility, 
not excepting the Leghorns. The pullets 
lay early in life, and as hens are steady 
producers of large, white eggs up until 
five years of age. They are easily con- 
fined by low fences. As table poultry 
they are par excellence, having a very 
small percentage of waste when dressed. 
They are comparatively small eaters, are 
generally hardy and suitable for all eli- 
mates. Like the Mediterranean class, 
the French breeds are non-broody. The 
Houdans have five toes on each foot. 

The White Houdan is of American 
origin. Its originator, F. D. Baerman, 
deserves much credit for bringing this 

[Continued on page 20} 





was very attractive 
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SURPRISING INCUBATOR A Rooster That Did His Bit 
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corners which 
mean unhatched 
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velop more ‘ectly. Economical to oper- 
a So well-built it lasts a life-time. Priceonly $6. 
Order from this advertisement. Send check, 
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5.F. Gump Co., 433 S. Clinton St., Chicago, lil. 
6.9. Camp Co, 63 6. Cnn &. ee 


This little rooster earned a small for- 
tune for war work 












EXPRESS 
Mankato Incubator PREPAID Hi HAT could a rooster do to help the 
Abigh grade hatcher direct from factory boys over there? The one in the 
Cee a ret eercdeese, | photograph has earned more than $35,000 
tziple ; for win-t e-war funds. 

This rooster, ‘‘ Jack Pershing,’’ as he 
—* tS Tendy for woe, Pally is called, belongs to D. R. Jones, of 


ce tyenelt,¥ Guremaet: Lareest cer pnerinrow | Casey, Ia. Some time ago he sold ata 


Mankato Incubator Co., Box 707, Mankato, , Minn. Red Cross auction for $298. Since that 
~alhabendi time he has been traveling here, there g 


and everywhere through Iowa and South 
: MAKES MORE Dakota, and has been sold more than 
ARF pear: crit: 
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5,000 times for the benefit of the Red 
Shey bail ont sates. a ’ Cross. He is accredited with being the 
=) Rrenslay. idea! for grinding Ls & ‘*most sold ’’ rooster that is or ever was. Sind of Hatct 
100 pke. ere | And the end is not yet. Sales had 
post L . 


amounted to $35, 414 at this writing, but a Just reread a ange a Reed eat ve wen boriet 
winter of many more auctions and large | Built oundlike hen’ A Pee maw ecmrerng® = 
| > ; ¢ i fat F on of oil to hat A eco; 
profits is planned for him. F. I ae sich, Susastnge penamny 
wm upright draft, patented haut dis, 


i a oe fuse: Aner Heat 
MAKE HENS iA | 2 comuictlen’| secured by cutting down 


| flame at burner automatically 
more cern large, more vigorous chicks French Breeds Are Practical RADIO. ROU! ND 
MANW’S aves a. . | [Continued from page 1$] 































has simple Vaporizing Moisture At- 
tachunner built in, keeps heat moist, 


40 Days' Free Bis, fm Book free. new variety ‘th to a high standard, and only opceioa tach: Dowie casts 
. W. MANN CO., 80x 40, MILFORD, MASS. | establishing the breed characteristics. | pinged t daylight egg cham- 


He has produced a beautiful as well as 
64 BREEDS “ox. otth'echickers, | a useful fowl. No doubt the White 
keys. Choice, pure-bred, hardy northern 
raised. Fowls, eggs, incubators at low TF pscons) 
America’s greatest pouey farm. 26 
in business. Valuable new 112 page Poultry 
Guide and Catalog free. Write today. 
3 BERT CO., Box 842, ‘Mankato, Minn. 
OULTRY. AND PIGEONS FOR PROFIT 


Houdans will grow to be one of the 
Foy’s big book tells all about it. Contains 
ny colored plates—an encyclopedia of poul- 
a. information, poultry houses, feeding for 
eges, etc. Written by a man who knows. 
Sent for 5 cents. Low prices fowls and eggs. 
FRANE FOY, Box », CLINTON, IOWA 


most popular varieties of this breed of 
Write for valuable Poultry Book FREE. 
often runs as high as ten pounds. 


poultry. 
~ F. A. NEUBERT, Box 312, Mankato, Minn. 
The La Bresse, the Guelders or Guel- 


easy, — ts clegs. 








with large flesh “~~ large wings and 

square bodies. They walk slowly, scratch 

but little and rarely fly. They are very 

tame and not inclined to roaming. They 

are very easily fattened. 

The La Fléche is a handsome breed. | i 30 Days Free Trial Freight 
Most Profitable | Lhe birds are tall and so close and hard- 10 Yr Guarantee Paid 
6 9 BR . EDS Pere Seed eee | feathered that they are much heavier 
Turkeys. Hardy fowls, eggs and tasubapers than they appear to the eye. They are 
at lowest prices. America’s Pioneer Poultry Farm. | also excellent layers, producing large, 
white eggs. Their full-grown weight 















The Crévecceurs are low on the legs, 
BREEDERS CHEAP 


All varieties Chickens, Ducks, Geese derlands and the Cuckoo Guelders are 
Turkeys, Guineas; = Eggs and r | 
incubators. Catalog free. other foreign breeds that have never 





Bare Poultry Co., Box 819, Hampton, lowa. | gained any prominence in this country. 


200 EGG HATCHER Sify 








No freight to pay. Actual hen controls everything. 
No lamps, no expenses, no costly mistakes, Over 850,000 
in ase. Thousands of testimonials. Agents wanted 


Free Catalog with @ Million-Mark introductory Offer. 
Siems & Oe., Sta. H, Dept, 37, Les Angeles, Cal 


: 58 BREEDS Fine Pure-breg Chickens, Ducks, 
Geese, Turkeys 
Pmerien S <% ome 





GET OUR “PEACE” * PRICES 
ON “Successful”? WSuSobens 











paiiap lessons free to every 
. A. ZIEMER, Box ers, buyer. let ** 
panes Ls Raise 48 Out of 60 Chicks K 
VARIETIES fine Northern Raised thoroughbred Chickens, 10e. og 





i | 


Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. Fowls and eggs at reasonable 
prices. Write for catalog. W. A, Weber, Box 42, Mankato, Minn. 





MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 26¥ Years of 
Big Successes 


TRY ieeicen GUIDE 


ei eivons ut icine. ug. Chicbone, care, feedin, 
Seen 


YaLvasis Poultry Catalogue Free. Leading varieties 
of pure-bred land and water-fowls. Vrize-winning gg 
Don't delay. Blue Ribbon Poultry Parm, Altoona, 


English Leghorns 22.<2* sirsie. The Witney Pastry 
Mariborough, New York. 

White Wyandottes. 200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL KE. BOYER, 

Bellevue Avenve, Hammonton, N. J, 

















City Boy: “Listen to the chicken with 
the funny laugh !” 


prices. 





hatching 2 
hoe MULLER CO., Gon t 70, Rocktord, tilinole 

















will give you longest service and safety always. 
Solid, rigid frame won’ t get rickety or out oi line, 
Boxes non-heating--dust-proof--self. justing, 
Free booklet shows-10 styles and sizes 
fmsaadelteseitotrmen drag and circular 

ws, complete mounted saw rigs, etc. Write 
Apietog Mfa. 613 Farge Sta, Batavia, lil, 
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Year Kerosene 


Guarantee ‘Qasoline rosene ENGINES 


my Kerosene Engine you can get mane, 





power er from a Mon of 12c Kerosene than 
can frome gallon of ween he cent sy fo plate ite 
to ng St wise end PBtylese te Bee P. oo i 





my latest. and fin 
book—makes you er 
engines like you want to. 
Low prices, if you write 
today. 

GEO. E. LONG d 
on i —— Me Mis 


lo 


“A Little Ad 


But A Big Bargain 


We are saving on epeco end giving it to 
you in the goods. Don’t buy a cream 
separator “ontil you $8". Galloway's 
proposition on — 1919 models. cs) 
make our own 













tors in ey 


ming and easy ol cleaning. Four 
Sizes at Four Low Prices, 
wiere Jonas fer ten Exe 
ose shipping poin v 
LLIAM LLOWAY. C 





g and 
nian Steel W hegie, XY iio pam a, Se 
carry an . Plain 
Catalogue sent free. 


EMPIRE MFG.CO., Box352, Quincy, tb 





fonderfnl New. Mod i Talking Machine, 
ie anish, and popul: ar record is 








Keen Bees This Year 


For — Money and Recreation 


Write Gleanings in. Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio, 
and ask this leader of all bee journals:what it does 


You. can. succeed, if 


for inners. in. Beekeeping, 
rin Write to-day. 


rightly guided, the Girst year. 








NDY”’’ BONE CUTTER 


No money in advance. The easiest ponents 


best built, fastest cu green bone cutter | 
made. 15 days’ free trial,, with S goarantes. Send for free 
catalog w , shows * Clover Cutter. 


STRATTON: MEG. CO., Box 18, Erie, Pa. 








This beck worth dollars mailed for 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 800, Clarinda, iowa. 
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Poultry Bits: Among. the: Litter 


hip early and: often, should be the winter 
motto. On the falling market certainly 
nothing is to be gained by holding eggs. B: 


Fresh-laid eggs should not be shaken. Han- 
dle them carefully and they will keep: fresh 
much longer. 


Chick coops. can be: made during the bad 
weather and stored away, so. they will be 


| ready to set up when the time comes, 


“Guaranteed:” That looks good on pack- 
ages of poultry stuff. It means that a man of 
backbone. is backing those. packages, V. 


“Did you pick all the white: meat off this 
chicken, Bobby ?” asked a fond parent. ‘Well, 
pop, to make a cleam breast.of it, I did,” was 
the reply. 


Selling: eggs. is not so difficult as producing 
them at living: prices. Saving. all the little 
bits of food.around the farm and feeding it 
to the flock will:do, much toward solving that 
problem. 


A valuable: book of reference is made by 
cutting out the poultry pages. and keeping 
them together. That is what: Mrs. B. Brainerd, 
of Ulster Park, N. Y., does, and she says they 
give her many helpful hints. 


Throwing grain: on the ground for the 


hens to pick up is not economy. Cast.itamong | 
lied: to 


litter so that the fowls will be com 
work for it, and. they will. not. only 
fited but will give you an extra reward. 


bene- 


Changing breeds may be all right, but 


before it is done one should. be sure to give 
the present breed a fair chance to do well: 


| Manya flock has been condemned as unprofit- 


FREE BOOK Betrergerngetntyany em 


able because it was never properly cared for. 


An egg is mostly.water. Keep a good-sized 
galvanized iron bucket before your flock, and 
see that it is filled-each morning with fresh, 
cool water. My twenty pullets drink a bucket 
of water or milk each. day. M. W. 


Feed regularly. When we make: the-hens 
wait for their meals;.we forget that they are 
just as surely creatures of habit as are horses 
or cows. Hens look for attention just as regu- 
larly as do the animals. .If they do not get it 
they are disappointed—and we may be: when 
we go to gather the eggs. S. 


Chipping bone. with an ax is not easy 
work. I sawa.man do it. He did not have 
the money at that time to buy a cutter, and 
was bo to have some bone for his birds to 
eat. I thought then, “That is all right, old 
man. You are on the way to your bone-cut- 
ter.” And he was. Vincent. 


My neighbor is a merchant king, 
They say his wealth is great ; 
While I have always scrimped along— 
It seemed: to be my fate. 
But now I am as rich as he, 
My mortgage I can raise ; 
And Yall my debts pay off at last— 
I have a hen that lays. 
J. Merle Stevens: 


Beef scrap is both scarce and high in price. | 
This. has led poultry specialists. to conduet | 
feeding tests. in. which the cheaper and more: | 
plentiful kinds of protein feed are used for 
laying hens, In these tests, feeds rich in 
vegetable protein have been used in connec- 
tion with beef scrap to make up the laying 
ration, One pen of hens which was fed:a 
mash containing twenty per cent of beef 
scrap produced. the greatest. number of eggs. 
A second pen in which the hens were fed a 
mash consisting of ten cent peanut-meal 
and ten per cent beef scrap produced an 
av e of only ten eggs less during the test 

of five and one-half months, which 
included winter months. Mashes made with 
soy-bean-meal, cottonseed-meal, and velvet-. | 
bean-meal,, in combination with beef scrap, 
have been fed-with fairly satisfactory results. 


When feeding. dry mash, place a piece of 
chicken wire inside of the box. As the mashis | 
eaten, the wire moves,downward.. This.simple. | 
device saves the mash from. being scratched. 
My box is 12 x 24 inches, and shallow. M. W. 





























The Stover Way 
Makes feeding Pay 


y. A type for-every 
\ Capacity 3. to 
Write a for 


1019 Ideal A’ 4 ENGINE Til. 
Alse Mant. of Gaseline Engines, Pamp J 
Samson Windmills, etc. since tan nedte Cee 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., has diseovereda process of making a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He calls it 
Powdrpaint. It comes in the formof a dry powder 
and all that is required is cold water to make a 
paint weather proef, fire proof, sanitary.and dura- 
ble for outside or inside painting. It is the cement 
principle applied to paint. It adheres to any sur- 





| face, wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like 


oil paint, and costs about one-fourth as: much. 


Write to Mr,.A. L, Rice, Manufacturer; 3 North 


Street, Adams, N. Y., and he will send you.a free 
trial package; also color card and full informa- 
tion showing. you how you can save a good many 
dollars. Write tod 


§ 


ay. 





Model— Hot Water; Copper 

allg Fibre Board, 8 Belt Regulated, 

Thermometer Holder, pe _ nie 318.960 

Water 140«Chick Brooder — 96. 

Freight Prepaid Festal Bock 

With this Guaranteed Hatching Qutfit.and my § 
Guide Book: for setting up and operating you ® 

are sure of success,—My Special Offers pro- 

< vide. ways_to earn extra 


Prize Winni: 
Tank, Doubie ¥ 








KNIFE. ONE MAN with the 
ee eonedews froap-semeeees 
kind of timber onany kind ofground. One man can saw mor 
jem rime itthan two men in any other way, and doit easiet.s. 
Send for 
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Facts About a 
that99 People | 


out of LOO Want & 


Send and Get Your Copy mgs 


This book is more than a catalog. It's a real poultry book. Bigger and better 
than any we ever published before in 27 years' experience. Size, 9x12 inches. 
Give me your name and address and I'll 
send you a copy and quote my price on 


Old Trusty 


Incubators and Brooders 


800,000 customers say Old Trusty is the hatcher 

for business. Common-sense construction and 
‘ real value at a low price is the reason why. Write 
fom today. Harry Johnson, Incubator Man, 


M. M. Johnson Company 
Clay Center, Nebraska 









































































Farm Women! 
Your Chance to Serve 


Belo Uncle Sam by raising more poultry. 
egs and poultry release “red meats” to 
Fe: the fighters. For best results, equip 


























your machines with Jyeas Incubator and 





Zycoe Brooder Thermometers. They are \ \ 
accurate and easy to read. NIN 
Tycoe Incubator Thermometer . . each$ 90 Aid 


GA 


Tvcos CertifiedIncubator Thermometer“ 1.25 
Tycos Brooder Thermometer ...«.-" .90 
Tycos Incubator Hygrometer . . 2. . “ 1.75 
Ask your dealer. If he cannot or will not supply you, remit direct to us. Send for booklet. 


103 Ames St., Rochester, N.Y. 


WHITELGGS! 


from beautiful Anconas 
ap ged s Famous Anconas lay heav- 
ily all winter. They are the cheapest 
bird to feed—and the best to keep, be- 
= cause they help keep you! 
gut. what an incuba- : At Madison Square Garden 
is made Chick : 


of before =a = for eleven consecutive years they’ve 
Caving: Catalog and sample of = won more firsts and seconds than all 
—— used sent free. We will : oe put 
nd you these two. machines, ; . together. 


freight ttt 353: 
DA we < — 1 : : My Valuable Book 


tells h t et 

Machines $ bigger, better re- 

sults with poultry. 

@) a Send for a copy. 
Paid Nn Y Free. 


wi ead cans H. Cecil Sheppard 
isconsins are made of genuine California Beres 
wood. Incubators havedouble walls, air pes MR, 0 
space between, double glass doors, co; 
tanks, self-regulating. 
with thermometers, eg 
etc., ready to run. Ke BEE - KEEPING 
new 1919 catalog, free and postpaid. leasures and profits. The opportuni 
© Size 160 EGG INCUBATOR for Ts is Greater than ever before, 
BROODER, BOTH $17.25. Let us tell you about it. Address Gleanings 
by) Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. (Now in its 
wrseoHSiN nCUEATOR MS a cirseuor oth pear ferried by a's Resot, wba ia stil 
. SATISFIED poy ras ee 
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BEES AND SUPPLIES FREE! Wonderful Book 


Buy Direct From Factory birdgemimas, game, 


Learn onal for h 
30 years of experience in making and = fevers, “Weiss lesmned by en 
Ss you use enables us 


the good 324 ‘den with ‘splendid. -" 
to make the best for the price. = your 6 vite 
EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS fog Hllustrated book. J 

SAVE YOU MONEY 


Send for free catalogue today. 
LEAHY MPG.CO., 10 Fifth St., Higgineville, Mo. INCUBATOR BARGAINS 
= 59 Before buy an incubator get our Special Bargain List 
World’s Best and new complete, catalog of incubators, brooders, ready 
uilt houses , SUPP es, thoroughbred poultry eggs an y 
Poultry Journal] | chicks. Write to-day. ¢yeie Hatcher Co., 33 Phile Oldg.. Elmira, N.Y. 
You be the Judge 
MONTHS’ TRIAL Chickens; Bronze, White 
SUB ECRIEHON ee) | oe aan: Selenite tt ete, 
Tels How to Raise, ‘Poultry_with 5 Pes HFros. Theodore Franz, Box 103, Mankato, Minn.” 


Profit. 1 year, 2 years, Tic; 3 
years, $1.00. <b to 10 pages month. 


Reliable Poultry Journal Pub. Co., Dept. 58, Quincy, Ill. LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES! 
ALL STYLES, 160 ILLUSTRATIONS. SEND 1¢ cts. 
) RUNNER DUCK CULTURE Inland Poultry Journal, Dept. 1, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
4° 4 Sop oe HO County's prick Cheese. Write 
Sor’ ies Rosa, Monree, Wis. 


d SHEPHERD DOGS. and Dog 
Collie se SHEP free. Edwin A. Souder, Telford, Pa. 
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il delight ‘ou. 
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Feeding the Bees in Winter 
By D. EVERETT LYON 

















“A large colony and only two pounds 
of honey in the combs” 


OME years ago I was called away 

from home from the latter part of 
September until January 1. Before leav- 
ing I made sure that every colony of 
bees was in good shape with an abund- 
ance of winter stores, and I felt quite 
comfortable in the assurance that they 
would pass the winter without loss. 

When I returned I went into the bee 
yard and, placing my hand under the bot- 
tom Acad go f a hive, was alarmed to find 
that it was very light; in fact, almost 
as light as an empty hive. An answer- 
ing buzz from the bees assured me that 
the colony, or part of.it, was alive. Al- 
though 7 Was snow on the ground, 
I carefully opened the hive and found a 
large colony present with only about two 
pounds of ee in the combs. 

Trying one after another of the hives, 
the same condition was found to prevail 
throughout the entire apiary of fifty 
colonies. 

Here was a desperate situation that 
demanded drastic treatment, even in 
midwinter ; but it was the exception to 
the general rule. Something had to be 
done to avoid disaster, so waiting three 
or four days until a fairly warm day ar- 
rived, I gave to each colony some huge 
balls of candy, made by mixing pulver- 
ized sugar with sufficient extracted honey 
to form a stiff dough. Enough was made 
to give to each colony about fifteen 
pounds. 

This candy was placed directly on the 
tops of the frames of the brood cham- 
ber, and an extra empty hive body placed 
on top of the brood body. Burlap was 
laid over the candy, a thick layer of 
planer shavings was placed on top of 
the burlap, and the entire hive was ae 
ped with waterproof paper, leaving only 
the entrance open. 

As an experiment I made some hard 
candy by boiling granulated sugar with 
extracted honey, and gave a large cake 
of this to each of three colonies. In the 
spring I found that practically every col- 
ony that had been given the soft candy 
came through the winter in fine shape, 
but the ones that had been given the 
hard candy perished. The hard candy 
was untouched because the bees did:not 
have access to water with which to 
moisten it. 

The cause of the shortage of stores 
was that from the last of September to 
early frost there was a complete drying 
up of nectar in the fall blossoms, and as 
the weather was unusually mild the bees 
had consumed the stores they already 
possessed. 












Good Work, Florida 


HE great war has done more than 

defeat the Hun in order to make the 
world safe for Democracy. For man 
years King Alcohol has been an evil 
enemy of Democracy and a well-en- 
trenched autocrat. It was not until the 
great war opened the eyes of the world 
that we saw that Democracy had another 
enemy fully as dangerous as the Hun. 
Now the nations that are joined in the 
fight for liberty have turned their guns 
upon King Alcohol and are determined 
to force him to get out. Nothing is 
more certain than that the United States 
will go dry, regardless of the war meas- 
ure that becomes effective next July, 
and our Allies will follow in our wake. 
It is impossible that an aroused national 
conscience should tolerate this great 
enemy of our splendid youth. 

Florida is the fifteenth state to ratify 
the national prohibition amendment, 
both branches of the legislature having 
approved the measure November 27, 
the house voting sixty-one to one and 
the senate twenty-five to two. Florida 
is a dry state, the people having voted 
for prohibition at the last election. 

The amendment has now been ap- 
proved by the following states in the 
order named: Mississippi, Virginia, 
Kentucky, South Carolina, North Da- 
kota, Maryland, Montana, Texas, Del- 
aware, South Dakota, Massachusetts, 
Arizona, Georgia, Louisiana, Florida. 

Twenty-eight other states, twenty- 
two being already dry, are regarded as 
sure to ratify, making a total of forty- 
three where only thirty-six are needed. 
The issue is likely to be settled early in 
1919, as thirty-three state legislatures 
will soon be in session. 





Lifting and Splitting Stumps 
with Dynamite 


By F. NORMAN SUPPLEE 
On a country estate in Pennsylvania I 


was putting in a sunken garden. In | 


the course of my work I ran into a 
stump nearly three feet in diameter. 
The stump was an old one and I was 
aware that it would not be hard to blow 
out, since there were no green roots. 
The ground was very stony and not easy 
to pick. The stump was close to a ma- 
sonry retaining wall of a porch terrace. 
I must, therefore, jar the stump loose 


and split it afterward, without throwing | 


any stone, and without jarring the wall. 

Three blasts were placed under the 
stump on the side farthest from the 
wall, and all set off at the same time with 
a battery. The blasts were placed near 
the heaviest roots about two feet be- 
neath the surface of the ground. The 
side farthest from the wall was lifted 
out of the ground. After boring the 
stump and placing in part sticks of 
dynamite with heavy mudcaps, it was 
split. The portion still clinging in the 
ground was easily taken out. 

An old tarpaulin with heavy logs piled 
upon it was spread about the stump. 
This kept stones from flying. 





The wires heed the electric battery to 


the three charges are shown by heavy 
lines. The dotted lines show the posi- 
tion of the stump after blasting 
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Essenkay is the final solution to the tire problem. 
x It eliminates punctures, blowouts and tire trou-. / 
bles. _ No air is used, therefore no inner tubes. / 
No spare tires, pumps or jacks needed. The f 


nconveniences and expense incident to air 
filled tires is avoided. 


Church St., 


New 
Rochelle, 
N. 
of 50 oP 


o “OVER 50,000 USERS” A 
Doubles Tire Mileage First Cost—Last Cost 


The use of Essenkay is an economy—tires run Essenkay should be good for use from five to tem 
from two to five times as far as air filled tires. years. As tires wear down to the last layer of 
fabric and are discarded, the Essenkay is placed 
in new tires. Essenkay is an investment. The 
first cost is the last cost. 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 


We'll send Essenkay for your car so. that you ean test it 
under your own conditions. f you are not convinced 
that it rides like air, prevents tire troubles and doubles 
tire mileage, the test will cost you nothing. WRITE 


Essenkay keeps tires at constant pressure—cannot 
be deflated or run flat—thus they wear down to 
the last layer of fabric. 


Essenkay Is Guaranteed 


Essenkay is guaranteed not to be affected by 
heat, cold, water, mud, sand, friction, pressure, 
atmospheric or climatic conditions, and not to 


oxidize, bloom, rot, crumble, nor change its con- FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF TEN DAYS’ FREE 
sistency in any way. TRIAL OFFER AND FREE BOOKLET. 


THE ESSENKAY PRODUCTS CO., No. 20, 220 W. Superior St., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Member American Tire Filler industry (Inc.) 
DEALERS :—This company will consider applications from responsible dealers in open territory. 


Pay Nothin 
Until 60 Saw 


we will send 
Pn ey Satable Ma Majestic Hand Bee — 


for Table Meal and Poultry Feed, for Pas Bo 


take a full year to 
satisfactory, return it in 30 deve at cer pe 
we will pay portation 


mutt Grinder 


For Table Meal (All Grains) and Poultry Feed 
3 EES pete Kp tne = 4 


special white metal fo, 


eat steed THE HARTMAN CO. 
4044 LaSalle Street 
| fine table meal / ooo¢. 1816 Chicago, ui. 
, IF satisfactory, Twill pay $1101 
. sa y 
aby other. saat 60 days, balance ¢ in payments 
and algo dry bone, 112 cach ¢ 60 days until price 
shells, etc., for x. $6.70 is aid n full. Ss 
eo See cou / you will pay transportation born ways. 
















our liberal rartogee terms. / 


SEND / ama RS SADR wiccens as 


only ecoupon—no ‘money—we will 
ship the ¢ Frndason on the 30 days’ free trial—and ig me a year 


oo pay t keep it. BR me eet pT nd now. RGBROOW dds sins cin canes dan cbsdeccscceocgueecah 
If youdon coder erinde® send post card for big, Free Catalog. 
The Hartman Co., vevt'isie cnicans 

e an es Dep.1516 Chicago / Nearest shipping point.........escsses occcesest 








‘5 96 5 ae 
H Bargain 
i Fence 












at wah telat ba ant thi Sik patie and the 
i best fence for the money you ever bought, 
send today for my Big Free Fence Book, It 
Fave and feign auaity of ne fomet 
sell you. Dot patie off, S he pe of oni and wri or 
it now. See for yourself how 


Will Save You a Lot of Money 


Find out why a half million farmers have Brown Fence @ 















Heavy Galvanized Wire la Find out why my Acid Test 
Heavy Galvanized ie laste to 6 timoe Ay ©. others. 
prove it before you buy. Catalog shows fences for FF 









My Prices Lowest—My Highest | 
4 Bit slog show reall ae = Gots, Gelt-asiog v3 1 Lawn oo ; 
to test. Send by b 3. 


HT PREP AUB: "Get this money savtog book aad sample # 
The Brown Fence & Wire Go., Dept. 623 , Cleveland, Ohio ‘ 
= epmernerereceee eee eIERTEE 0 eAERERE  EI L 


FARM WAGONS gp 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit arn 
running géar. Wages parts of all kinds. Write A 

ustrated in colors, 




































































































HE tractor maker, who 

pays a little more for 
bearings than he needs to, 
proves that he wants to give 
you most for your money. 
When yout find Hess-Bright 
Ball Bearings on a tractor, 
it is a sure sign ofagood buy. 


Hess- 
ty 


Bearings 














WHITING-ADAMS| 
BRUSHES 


USED BY THE 


| U.S. ARMY AND NAVY 


Used By 
RAILROAD AND STEAMSHIP 
COMPANIES 
Used by Manufacturers of 


CARS, AUTOMOBILES, 
CARRIAGES 


the Uns evo oatucliy eqverel exiliien pevecns in 
t tat 
7 — es w 2 ese apatianlly wing 
Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. 3. ADAMS CO. 
Brush Manuf for Over Years and 
‘actur 108 








GRIND YOUR FEED 
FILL YOUR SILO 
UR W 


Ward Work-a- Ford 
Cis 00 ae lide t e ny my less than the cost 

best engine in the oat 

OS ES 


THE WARD C0., 2063 8 St. Lincoln, Neb 
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Expert Fann Shop Work © 








Leveling with a Square 


3p level with a square, 
fasten a clamp to the 
Aba at arm and attach a 
As lumb-bob to the clamp. 

oe the distance be- 
tween the string and the 
vertical arm at B is 
equal to the distance be- 
tween the string and the 
vertical arm at A, the 
surface upon which the 
lower arm of the square 
rests is level. This bit 
of knowledge may help 
sometime when the level 
is broken. Tuck it away 
where you will not lose it. 
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Sharpening Edge Tools 


The first step in sharpening edge tools, 
such as chisels, is to use the grindstone 
or emery- -wheel. Water should be used 
on either stone for two reasons—it 
keeps the tool from getting hot enough 
to draw the temper, and it carries away 
the bits of steel and stone that are worn 
off, leaving a new surface for grinding. 

A soft stone is better than a hard one, 
because it wears away instead of glaz- 
ing over, thus always presenting a new 
and sharp surface to the tool. The toc! 
should be examined frequently, and some 
device should be used to insure replacing 
the tool on the stone at the same angle 
at which it was before it was lifted. 
Grind the edge down until it is square 
and sharp. Test for squareness with the 
try-square. When the bevel has been 
properly ground, hone it on an oilstone. 

oning can be done either by a for- 
ward and backward motion, or by a cir- 
cular motion. Either method will wear 
down the oilstone unevenly at the ends, 
if it is not a round stone. 

Grinding and honing will leave a wire 
edge, which will drop off in time if the 
tool is reversed and honed on the flat 
side, with the flat side flat on the stone. 




















An Emergency Wrench 











‘ time a person needs a wrench the 
most is when he does not have one. 
A device which can be used for a wrench 
is shown in the illustration. Take a bolt 
and two burrs, and adjust the distance 
between the two burrs so that they hold 
the burr which is to be turned. Use the 
bo]t as a handle. 


—_ 


Tools for the Farm Shop 


The forge is the first thing needed for 
the farm blacksmith shop. One of the 
most convenient cheap forges for gen- 
eral use is the portable forge, with a ro- 
tary fan operated by alever. For heavy 
work a built-in forge should be used. 

It pays to buy the best anvil. Select 
an anvil with wrought-iron body and 
welded steel face. The horn of the an- 
vil should be on the left of the workman 
when his back is toward the forge. The 
anvil should be high enough so that when 
a person is standing beside it the knuck- 
les will just reach the face of the anvil. 
A good weight of anvil to use on the 
farm is 150 to 175 pounds. 

Here is a list of tools needed for a 
blacksmith shop: Portable forge, anvil, 
ten pound sledge, two and one-half pound 
hand sledge, one and one-half pound 
ball-peen hammer, a set-hammer, one 
flatter, one hot cutter, one cold cutter, 
one hardie, one bottom fuller, one bot- 
tom swage, one top swage, one one-half 
pound heading tool for bolts, one pair 
one-quarter inch flat tongs, one pair one- 
half inch flat tongs, one pair one-half 
inch bolt tongs, oné pair pick-up tongs, 
combination bench-vise, blacksmith’s 
drill-press, and a set of six screw- plates 
ranging from three-sixteenths to one- 
half of an inch, by sixteenths. Other 
tools, such as special tongs, can be made 
as they are needed for'shop work. 


Adjustable Wooden Trusses 


=== OO of the biggest drawbacks to ordinary trusses 

—— is that they can be arranged for only one height. 
The illustrations show how to make some adjustable 
trusses which will carry a platform at various heights. A bolt 
or an iron rod is pushed through a hole in each of the sliding pieces 
of 2x 4. The bolts hold the extension part firmly. Trusses of this 
kind are very handy in the house when painting the ceiling, when 
hanging paper, or when doing any one of a number of odd jobs 
which require something to stand on. 

Pieces of 2x 4 are used for legs, and for the top of the lower 
part of each truss. The crosspieces on the extension parts, which 
bear the heavy planks, are of 2x6. The planks used for placing 
on the trusses should be at least two inches thick, to hold the, 


person working on them. They do not need to be nailed in ae 
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Contract Made by Drunken Man, 


and Other’Law Answers 
- By A. H. THROCKMORTON 


ONTRACT Made by Drunken Man::A, 
while intoxicated, bought a span. of 
colts from B, giving B therefor a certain 
amount in.cash,.an 
for the balance. A had the colts taken 
to his home, but.when his wife learned of 
the circumstances. under which. they 
were purchased,. she telephoned: B, ask- 
ing him to take the colts back. B agreed 
todo so. A’s wife sent the colts back, 
and B sent her the note, but refused to 
surrender the cash.he had received from 
A. Can A recover the cash from B? 
Pennsylvania. A Subscriber. 


In the first place, if. A was so intoxicated at 
the time he bought: the colts as not: to know 
the nature of the contract he was. making, or 
if B took advantage of A’s intoxicated condi- 
tion to defraud him, A is entitled to avoid the 
contract, and having returned the colts is en- 
titled to recover-not only his note but also the 
cash paid by him. In the second place, even 
though A’s wife acted without his authority 
in asking B to rescind the contract and take 
‘ the colts. back, if B-promised A’s wife to re- 
scind, A is entitled, to:ratify his wife’s action, 
and recover the cash, upon the theory of a re- 
scission of the contract. B’s only title to the 
cash is obtained through the sale, and if the 
contract of sale-is rescinded, this leaves B 
without any title whatever. 


Liability of Bank for Payment. of Debts: 
f a man. makes an assignment, and 
under the assignment his creditors are 
paid forty per cent of their claims, can 
the remaining sixty per cent be collected 
in after years if the debtor acquires 
other property? A. B., New York. 

Yes, unless the creditor has anal to.acecept 
the provision made under the assignment. in 
full payment of his debt, or the debtor has 
obtained a discharge in bankruptcy. 


Naturalization of Alien: Does a man who 
is a resident of a territory and has taken 
out his first naturalization papers, auto- 
matically become: a citizen when the 
territory is admitted to statehood, or is 
it necessary for’him to take out his sec- 
ond naturalizatiom papers to become a 
citizen? Subscriber, Illinois. 

He must take out his second papers. The 
admission of the territory to statehood has no 
effect whatever upon the status of persons 
resident therein as aliens or citizens of the 
United States. 


Income Tax: Is the amount of a land- 

lord’s income tax affected by his Feating 

for money rent or on the shares ? 
Pennsylvania. A Subscriber. 


The amount. of a person’s income tax de- 
pends. upon the amount of his actual income. 
For the purpose of determining the actual 
income of a landlord renting:on the ‘shares, it 
is proper to take the amount of money re- 
ceived by him for: his: share of the produce. 
Obviously, then, the: method of renting can 
affect the amount, of the landlord’s income 
tax only by affecting the amount of: his in- 
come. 


Agent Setting up Title to Land Against 
Principal: Where A owns a tract of 
land and B has:for a number of years 
been collecting for A the rents from ten- 
ants on the land and has been paying 
the taxes and: making improvements, 
but turning nothing: over to A because 
of his claim that his disbursements. on 
behalf of the farm exceeded his receipts 
from it, can he establish a claim of title 
to the farm in: himself as against A? 
Texas. Dubeariber. 


No. The mere fact of B’s accepting the em- 
ployment from A constitutes a recognition of 
A’s title to the land’and imposes upon him the 
duty of loyalty to his:employer, so that-he can 
not, in the course.of such employment, acquire 
any title to the. land adverse. to that < of his 
employer, 


——— 


LEGAL inquiries will: be answered in Bh Pg paper, 


each in ite turn;.if of interest 


ceader, Those. who wan sant immediate repies by 
mail should: remit Sees. Address, ’ 
Department,’’’this ‘office 


his promissory. note.» 
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A horse with bruised, galled. and 
chafed: neek or shoulders can’t earn 
his feed.. Whipping. only increases 
his suffering. You can prevent such. injuries 
for less than. the price of a good whip. 
Equip your faithful animal with’ Tapatco— 
The pad made with: our 


NEW PATENTED HOOK ATTACHMENT 
(Found Only on Pads Made by Us.) 
Consists of wire staple with felt washer. 
It gives hook a firmer hold: and prevents 
pulling off, even though fabric is weak- 
ened by long usage, Life of pad is thus ma- 
terially lengthened. Thig is the greatest im- 

provement since we invented the hook. 
STUFFED COLLAR RADS 
Filled with our Special Composite Stuffing 
are better than other kinds, They are soft, 
springy, absorbent: and: serve as. a guarantee 
against bruised, galled and chafed shoulders, 
Ask your dealer for Tapatco Booklet. 
THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS MAKING PADS 
Look for.the Felt Washer 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
The American Pad & Textile Company, Greenfield, Ohio 
Canadian Branch: Chatham, Ontario 







































These powerful instruments are equipped. with high efficiency 
transmitters and r rs. The big five bar generators ——— every 
bell on the line every time, even in wet weather. 


have many new features, such as. battery savers-and lightning arresters 
—the pane of the experience gained in manufacturing over 2, $0,000 telephones. 
Improved 1919 Models are now ready. Send to-day for Free Bulletin No, 10 
on Telephones and How to Install Them. 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co 
Rochester; N. Y. 





Chicago, Il. Kanses City, Mo. 


7806 WALL TELEPHONE 


























3° little matter of A8e@ ia stamps or coin 
3 weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is an poem weekly, 
4 a Nation’s center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all Syme 
world and tells the truth and only the truth ; now in its 28th year, This pa- 





want to keep posted on Whatis going oninthe world, at the 


reliable, entertaining, wholesome; the Pathfinderis yours. Ifyou would appreciate a paper which puts everyth 
iefly—hereitis. Send 2S to show that you might ny = fe sucbepenet ane ae and we wili send the ron probation 
does not repay us; but we are tojavestin mew f Pathfinder, Box 





’ Say: “I saw-it in- The: Farm Journal.” 
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Toca var ¥ OU te: Nation's Capita al 


per fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. Tf you 
least expense 
of time.or money, this is your means. If you wantapaperin your home 
probuion 43 
Washington, D.C. 
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FU Largest 


Far House 


You all know FUNSTEN—“The big house 
that pays the big prices.” We buy furs from 
half a million trappers and shippers yearly— 
in the world’s largest fur exchange—act as 
agents for big governments—give you service 
such as no other concern can. It pays to ship 
to FUNSTEN~—and to keep your shipments 
going to FUNSTEN right through the season. 


Highest Grading Gets 
You Utmost Value 


Funsten grading is fair, correct, reliable— 
and gets you every cent of value in your furs. 
We never promise impossible prices and then 
cut down on the grade. What your furs are 
worth is what we pov and we pay in full. 


Check sent you within 24 hours. 


SHIP NOW! 


Prices are high, the market is firm. We 
need millions of skunk, coon, mi fox, 
mink, mole, wolf, po skins, etc. ip at 
once~all you hav 


Ask for FREE Shipping Tags 


If you are out of tags, write and we will 
send you all you can use. Need traps? See 
our lowest Seepebtonee supply bargains. 
Free Catalog and Trapper’s Guide. 


Funsten Bros. & Co. 


international Fur Exchange 


749 Funsten Building 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Trapping Baits and How To Use Them 


By GEORGE J. THIESSEN 


IGH prices for furs always stimu- 

late trapping. The pelt hunter 

tries to get every pelt he can. 
With this in view baits and decoys are 
bound to be used. Inexperienced as 
many are, the indiscriminate use of at- 
tracters is liable to prove an injury 
rather than an aid. urthermore, the 
trapper must be able not only to select 
the right lure but to use it in the proper 
place. If he is unable to do this, his 
catch will be a disappointment. 

That baits are employed too frequent- 
ly is shown conclusively by a careful 
study of methods employed by young 
trappers during the lastfew years. Bait 
should not be employed unless results 
can be obtained in no other way. The 
young trapper imagines that all he has 
to do is to put some food near a set 
where there are signs of animals and he 
can be sure of furs. It is safe to say 
that, seven times out of ten, the decoys 
are not needed at all, and many times 
they are a positive detriment. To illus- 
trate, it is not uncommon to see a musk- 
rat carcass staked near a slide used by 
mink. This actually warns the cunning 
fur-bearer. If the decoy were not so 
placed, there would be a better chance 
of obtaining at least one hide. 

In most of the rural communities food 
for the smaller animals is quite plenti- 
ful. This means that whenever a de- 
coy is selected it must be, first of all, 
tempting. What is likely to prove good 
in one spot may be worthless In another. 
Lures probably will have to be changed 
frequently in the same locality. Hence, 
it is necessary for the pelt hunter to 
experiment constantly if he wants to 
get results. 

All of the commoner fur-bearers, with 
the exception of the muskrat, eat meat. 
The muskrat eats vegetables. Some 
— claim it will gnaw flesh, but this 

as never been proved satisfactorily. 
However, even with this knowledge, the 
trapper is not equipped to draw animals 
tohis sets. He must know exactly what 
each prefers and how to arrange it to 
the best advantage. 

Skunks and civet cats select bloody 
meat. Reasonably large pieces are best. 
The entrails of almost any animal are 
also good. Mice are sometimes employ- 
ed, but as a rule they do not prove very 
effective. Crows, hawks, jays and other 
birds should never be used. They are 
worthless as lures for any animals. 

The raccoon is much like its larger 
brother the bear; it always seems hun- 
gry. With its keen 


particles scattered at promising loca- 
tions invariably attract the animals. 

Minks prefer muskrat and rabbit flesh. 
In using, have one carcass serve eight 
or ten sets. If too much bait is em- 
ployed in a place, the fur-bearers are 
likely to become suspicious and avoid it. 
Small fish, clams and mussels may be 
used frequently. 

Weasels are bloodthirsty. The head 
of a rabbit, arranged naturally under 
an upturned sod, usually draws them. 
Pieces of flesh, almost any kind, can be 
depended upon also. 

uskrats enjoy vegetables, and most 
pelt hunters prefer parsnips for bait be- 
cause of their pungent odor. Carrots, 
apples, potatoes, corn, beets, turnips 
and even cabbage will draw the anima). 

The natural baits named prove more 
effective in late winter and spring than 
earlier. The reason is plain when you 
stop to consider that after a long, cold 
spell the animals are hunting something 
to eat and will eat that which earlier 
might be passed by. As far as possible 
the baits must be fresh. This does not 
mean that decoys should be changed 
every day; to do so in some instances 
would defeat the very purpose for which 
they were placed. 

Remember that when meat is used 
too near dwellings, it may draw dogs 
and cats instead of fur-bearers. Fur- 
ther, the flesh is often molested by crows, 
hawks, or other birds. It is a good plan 
to cover such bait lightly with weeds or 
other material to hide it from the sharp 
eyes for which it was not intended. This 
point must not be overlooked. 

oe from the young trapper’s 
point of view, patent scents are most 
important. Manufacturers have placed 
these on the market to sell, and the 
young trapper is the best buyer. Do not 
infer from this that such attracters are 
worthless. Many are excellent and will 
increase the catch when properly used ; 
others, however, havé doubtful values. 
Claims are made for them which cause 
beginners to believe that no skill in mak- 
ing sets is necessary when one is equipped 
with a bottle of the mixture. When 
tempted to lay out money for such com- 
pose remember that no lure, regard- 
ess of how advertised, can actually drag 
animals into traps. The best scent will 
prove a disappointment when used with 
crude sets. One distributor of an ex- 
cellent decoy recognizes so plainly that 
the beginner can not expect any great 
returns from bait, that he prefers to 
sell his product only 





scent it can locate 
foods easily. Smoked 
fish, because of its 
odor, is excellent bait 
for the raccoon. Can- 
ned salmon makes 
exceptionally good 
bait. re is 
recommended ; once 
in a while corn will 
serve. Corn should 
not be used when 
there are fields of it 
near-by, as the ani- 
mals will have their 
fill of it. 

Opossums are at- 
tracted by sardines 
put upinoil. Small 
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hgh is a picture of Miller Moore, 
Lebanon county, Pa., who has fol- 
lowed the trail and trap line for the past 
sixty years. He is now sixty-nine years 
old and still oy as every season to the 
call of the wild. He is an expert in his 
line and has more knowledge of trap- 
ping and the habits of the fur-bearers 


o 





to experienced pelt 
hunters. 

A good home-made 
lure, for all animals 
except the muskrat, 
may be made from 
fish. Chop them up 
fine and place in a 
jar, leaving it open. 

ut in the sun and 
let the contents de- 
cay. A few drops of 
this oil are very ef- 
fective on the trap 
line. 

Get some beaver 
castor when luring 
muskrats; almost 

[Continued on page 28] 








than an ‘entire set of natural history 
contains. He catches chiefly skunks, 
muskrats and raccoons, but every season 
several minks and foxes fall victims to 
his prowess. The furs shown in the 
plotare represent about one-fourth of his 
ast season’s catch. Note how carefully 


each skin is prepared. L, F. Strickler. 
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For Highest Cash Prices \q 


Right now you have accumulated a fair sized bundle of furs. And rightat the present /@ 
moment is the time to get them to market. This is the period of the year when furs are in greatest 
demand. Buyers are in the market.now for their heaviest purchases. Take advantage of it. Ship 


today. Get the high prices that exist at the present time. 


Why It Pays to Ship to Taylor x 


Profits don’t depend entirely og, the, the quality of your furs. Your returns come from getting Aa 
the best grading out of your catch. Good furs mi ight pring you a compneeteey little if you shipped 
in e know furs— that’s ae 
been our business for half a century—and most important o ge awe ae how to sell furs. 
metimes a skin needs j “4 os just a little fixing to make it worth considerably more. 
andling by an expert will make i good enough to get 


them to a concern that has not proper facilities for hand! 





t 
— just a little righ’ 
into a better ggg when that is done, me, get a 


treatment that has made Taylor “America’s Greatest F' fouse.”” For, trap- 
pers appreciate fair treatment. They keep on chipping t to Taylor. Andthey 
teli their friends to ship there too. Y Ship to Taylor. 


Every Day is “Pay Day’ at Taylor’s 


When you ship to Taylor, you get your money at once. There are no waits. 
Your furs are graded as soon as they are received, their value reported to 
our Treasury department and your check goes to you as fast as the mail will 
take it. Two ae St. Louis’ biggest banks and over a million satisfied trap- 
pers vouch for us. You run no risk! 


Why Furs Are in Such Demand Now 


This is one of the biggest fur seasons in years. Furs are in style. Mil- 
lions of women are wearing them. And, in addition, the Government is 
calling on the big fur houses for heavy supplies for the army. This makes 
the market an exceptional one. . And it means that prices are way up. Another 
thing, remember that wool is scarcer and more costly this year than it has 
been for years. That, too, makes furs more in demand and has its effect on 

the price. Because of immense size, Taylor is vo age buying center of 

the country for manufacturers who poe furs, ‘ore, Taylor has 
a market absolutely every pelt an provide. Don’t put it off. Tie a 
Taylor tag to your bundle and ship é today. 


Send In This Cou If You Have To 
—But Ship At Once! 


Don’t let an delay your a. shipment. Get your furs on 
the road to Taylor# r Then, if thereis any information you need on any 
of the subjects listed, send us the coupon and we will write you fully. But 
don’t let the delay of gettipg the information keep you from pecuring the 
high prices and high profits that are yours for immediate shipment. Tiea@ 
Jt cate yenr ndle today! 


F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


International Fur Exchange 


‘MoXanintumes ” Ste LOUIS, Mo. 








The Taylor policy for 49 years has been to grade furs te tale Se experts get 
you every cent that isin your pelts, That is why they oy have trappers shipping 
to them who have dealt bx them continuously by mail almost ever since they 

have been in business. It is this policy of honest i and 1 absolutely fair 
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In Ten Minutes With 


ADMD 
SMOKE TORPEDO” 


The qu 
saw for driving all den animais into the 
open. Invaluable in cold, severe weather 
when animals den up. Each torpedo 
complete with 12 cartridges. 


MN extra Smoke Cartridges 65c doz., anand 


Got 14 Skunk 


lat dd 


quickest, slickest device you ever 


LLL LLL A OE LO LOT 


Price $2.00, Postpaid 
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F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO., International Far Exchange 
hange 


404 Fur Exc 


Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free your literature on subjects marked below. 
(] TrappingBook [_) Fur Price List (_) Shipping Tags 


want to become @gucs. want our up-to-the Re: Bg to tie on your 
bund 


cessful trapper. minute Fur 


Mark square if you Mark square if you All you need — free. \ 


Colors Marksquare Animals 


to Skin [ Smoke Torpedo 
Full in- Mark square if you 


your pelts for market. this trapping device. 


— olor structionsinpreparing ‘want’to know about j 
tures. 
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GUARANTEED PRICE LIST 


guarantees you more money as the market goes 
up ; no less if the market goes down. 


Prouty Needs Your Furs Now?! 


BUYERS in New York are aski tor all kinds of 
furs today and are willing to pay er prices for 
them. nm you send your furs to onkcnane skin 
or a bundred—Prouty gives you the pene fol fair treat- 
ment, the same fair grading. Prouty’s is ote, 
most reliable fur house in New York, the center o 
the world’s fur wealth, where thousands of buyers 
flock and prices alwa ‘s reach their highest mark. 
Prouty quotes you highest *‘spot cash” prices. 


“GRANDAD SHIPPED TO PROUTY™ 
New Guaranteed Price List, Free! 


Raw Furs. Ginseng Roots, Golden Seal, Etc. 





64 years of continuous growth through 
honest dealing is your guarantee that 
we pay exactly the high prices that 
we quote. We grade your furs_cor- 
rectly. When you ship us a No. 1 
skin, you et paid for a No. 1 skin, 
not for a No. 2ora No.3. Get all 
the facts. Big Illustrated trapping 
Folder and Price List FREE, Write 
for it now. Address our nearest office. 


JOSEPH ULLMANN, Inc. 


Dept. J-17 (stablished 1854 - 
18-20-22 W. 20th St. Dept Ja 
New York, N. Y. ‘Bt. Paul, Minn. 


Reference Any Bank Anywhere. 


25 Cords aday 
One Man Log Saw 





sens, Simple Dependable. A Fuel 
aeibes Cut logs iotosnylengtha, 
Easy to move yo from log to log Se logs jotoany} to cut. 


. OTTAWA 


rear ateec LOG-SAW 


Does the work of 10 men. Makes wood 
easy ond Rev engine When not coming ee | 
oe & portab. engine for pumping water and on 


Saw bia hada cant really OTTAWA W MFG G. 60. 
bar gee . 














RAW FURS 


Twenty-one years’ experience enables us 
to pay highest prices. 





Liberal assortments and quick returns. 
Send for price licet TODAY. 


Frank J. Muller & Co. 


143 W. 25th St., New York 
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Rabbit Skins Are in Demand 


HERE is a market for rabbit skins. 

Before the recent war an enormous 
trade was carried on abroad. It is said 
that Great Britain and Ireland alone pro- 
duced about 30,000,000 skins annually. 
Most rabbit Skins are sold in bales, by 
weight, the fur from them being used 
for felting purposes, and the skins for 
making glue. The war interrupted the 





importations from Europe and Australia 


to such an extent that the price has 
greatly increased. 

The better skins are sold by the dozen. 
When dressed they become the ‘‘ cony ”’ 
of the fur trade, often sold under fan- 


_ ciful names. American breeders are rais- 


ing all kinds of rabbits that produce the 
best ‘‘ cony ’’ of the fur shops. 


ee 


$6,004,000 for Furs 


The largest fur sale the world has ever 
known occurred recently in St. Louis, Mo. 
In six days the sales amounted to $6,004, - 
000. Sixty-four kinds of fur, known 
to dealers in every part of the world, 
were listed. They comprised more than 
3,500,000 pelts. Every state in the Union, 
every province in Canada, and twenty- 
five foreign countries contributed. 

The United States Government was 
directly interested. In two hours’ sell- 
ing, seal skins and foxes owned by the 
Government were sold for an aggre- 
gate of $161,169. On the other hand, a 
large part of the offerings of cheaper 
skins, suitable for lining aviators’ coats 
and coats for soldiers in the Siberian 
army, were purchased by Uncle Sam. 

The demand for all kinds of furs was 
unprecedented during the entire week. 
Muskrat fur that sold a few years ago 
for a few cents a pelt, sold as high as 
$2.25, while a record price of $11 for 
skunk was reached. Another fur that 
sold higher than ever before was lynx, 
the record skin bringing $85. Fisher 
sold as high as $102 and marten at a 
top price of $81. 


Ee 


Trapping Baits 
(Continued from page 26] 


any large fur’ house has the castor 
glands for sale. Druggists also supply 
them, under the name of castorum. & 
the sack open and work out the con- 
tents. Mix with either grain or de- 
natured alcohol. Muskrats, the same 
as raccoons, can be lured by placing 
something white, such as cloth or paper, 
in the water near the set. 

Never put a bait of any kind on the 
trap itself. Always arrange it near-by 
in such a position that when the fur- 
bearer seeks to investigate, the animal 
will be caught. As far as possible, use 
decoys only in natural places. Never 
stick a piece of meat on a post near a 
trail and expect such as the mink and 
raccoon to be deceived. Crude methods 
are bound to produce but few pelts. 
Study the habits of the fur-bearers you 
would take. Arrange the lures accord- 
ing to conditions—not just any way, 
which may or may not prove effective. 


“1 don’t know why you need a ‘comb’; 
it’s funny, I declare! 
*’Twould be appropriate for me bécause 
I am a hare.” 














National 
Sportsman 


is a monthly magazine, crammed 
full of Hunting, ishing, Camping 
and Trapping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about guns, 
rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, 
camp ‘outfits, best places to go for 
fish and game, changes in fish and 
game laws, and a thousand and 
one helpful hints for sportsmen. 
National Sportsman tells you — 
to do when lost in the w 
b, how to ibuild 


S, 
han ing dog, sew to oO 
i start a gun your 
how to build a a rife range. 
No book or set of iie-seh an buy 


will giv: the amount of u 
date Sean ash fe in the 
ear’s 














to cook your 


‘ormation fur- 
ssupscribers at all 


‘Special Offer 


On_ receipt of $1.00 we 
will send you the Na- 
tional Sportsman for 

@ whole year to- 
gether with one 
of our handsome 
Ormulo Goid 
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Jour order a"... 
our money back 


Exe ¢ are not fully 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 
MAGAZINE 
Boston, Mass. 

































New York — 
The World’s Fur Center 


New York, the erentest city in the world, 
is the center of the World’s Fur business. 
No matter where you ship your Raw Furs, 
they must eventually come to New York. 
We are the Fastest Growing Raw Fur House 
in New York because we always pay the 
highest market prices. 


Our Latest Price List is free on request. 


DOF \iete@ bjitticateked bint 
1G62E\ Araya ton 





Sanaa TRIES 


RAW FURS WANTED. 


Thousands of trappers know that 
they get the best treatment by 
shipping to me. I pay the very 
highest market quotations, my 
eos list is simple, is never mis- 
eading, and you get your money 
by return mail, Read this: 
**It's a pleasure to dea! with a firm 
like yours. I get every cent my furs 









checks from you that I am telling my friends 
here that they will do well to get in touch with you.” 
For my reliability, refer to Fifth National Bank and Irving 
Trust Co. 
Send » ashi t and be 
tisfaction guaranteed. 
TO-DAY write nex list, grading slip and shipping tags. 


Louis BRIMBERG 
Dept. 1701 50 West 26"ST_ NewYork City 


PULL OUT THE 


STUMPS! 


at a 
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HERCULES MFG. 00. 
970 2ith Street 
Centerville, Ia., U.8.4. 
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By G. W. TUTTLE 


FARM is a good 

contract habits o 
upon a fretful. porcupine.’’ 
could live on a farm and form no indus- 
2 trious habits would be immune against 
smallpox or typhoid—he could not move 
fast enough to catch either. 

The old New England farm where I 
first saw the light of day was a model 
farm as a job-producer. One of the 
, heaviest. crops was stone. If I could 
know and hereby state the number of 
tons of stone that I picked up from my 
father’s fields each year, I should become 
more notorious-than Ananias. The short- 
ness of my fingers, however, bears. mute 
| ‘ but convincing testimony to ‘the wearing: 
qualities. of New England stone. The: 
stones were never exhausted; I was, 
many times. They were a perennial, .crop. 

They told me there were places in the; 
great West where a man could not find: 
a stone on which: to knock a hoe to re- 
move the clinging soil, My! Such a place 
would: have seemed to me: a paradise, 
then. I’d have been willing. to let. my 
hoe go unknocked. and uncleaned. for a 
year just to live in such a land! 

Occasionally some indolent hired man 
could be found there who believed in 
conserving a job. The following story 
is told of a neighbor who, in the days 
when. threshing was done. by. hand, was 
taken ill, so he hired two men by, the 
day to thresh out his grain. He.sat,in 
the house and listened. Slow and meas- 
ured came the beat of the flails.on the 
old barn floor: ‘* By-the-day; by-the-day,; 
by-the-day !”’ 

The. time was too slow; the farmer’s; 
ears rebelled. He called. in.the men and 
made a new bargain with them, and they 
agreed to do the balance of the work by 
the job. Back went the men to thebarn. 
Nowthe flails beata lively tattoe—played 
a marching tune on the-old floor: ‘‘ By 
the job! By the job! By the job!’’— 
was the music that rang out sharp.and | 
distinct, and the farmer was content. 

In those days many of the New Eng- 
land farmers burned their candles. at 
both ends—they used.one end for morn- 
ing chores and.the other end for evening 
chores. In absent-minded moments these 
farmers were known to go to bed, but 
they always arose as soon as|the bed was 
fairly warm. .This Spartan habit:was.a 
legacy from their ancestors of Plymouth 


ignored. both wind, and. weather became 
almost as. hard as the rock. upon which 
their ancestors landed. 





Burning Candles at Both Ends | 


lace in which to | 
industry. Jobs | 
just stick out on a farm like “quills: | 
A man who | 
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Anything About Fruit Growmg 


services are free to any fruit grower in 

America. No matter what. your trouble is, 

ae ‘Ask Mr. Faver.”” will answer you 
@ personal letter, 


Get This Wonderful Book 
by Mr. Fay avor 


roo Lapeer when and how how. to eres 


big — 
raving. “is Subliek 
$1. 00. To yendare of this paper who ac 
we'll mail a ag for 25 cents, stamps o 
catalog, ete. miss this chance, 


seem wrong with your 
teat trees? ora Mr..Favor. 
yield smail and the quality. poor? 
Mr. Favor.”’ 

De you want to know how other orchard- 
ists have: increased their crops by 
1000% and even 50004 in a@ single season 

** Ask Mr. Favor.”’ 

Mr. E. H. ‘Favor; scientific, horticulturist, 
is nationally famous as a.fruit expert. His 
experience covered:many hi as editor 
of cape the pa he ournals and fn in 
several state experime’ departments, 

k trees and fruit from every angle.. His 


HAYES. PUMP & PLANTER Co. 
Deonstment ¥ GALVA, ILLINOIS. 
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Rock ; in fact, some of the.farmers.who. | 
















Be sc es | 

g You Need this Handy Sprayer 
‘Use the Auto-Spray No. I to disinfect A ESS 
incubators and brooders and to clean Cy ) ke 
out lice and mites in the poultry house,. § ta 
Prevent blights and destroy insects in the hot 


house,, cold. frame,. garden and. onthe lawn. 


Whitewash the cellar, stables.and other outbuildingafaster 
and more-evenly than.with a brush: Wash windows, bug- 
gies and motor cars quickly. and thoroughly, There are 
nearly 40 other styles of Auto-Spray—big and little, 

















e Write for free-Spraying Calendar and Catalogue. 
i The E, C. BROWN. COMPANY 857 Maple Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
CEE 








Shade trees.and ev: ms will shelter your home from cumener”s s blesing heat and 
winter’s chilling gale. Piant our Norway. ar les for shade on the lawn or noes Ae e roadside. They 
are absolutely hardy and grow fast. Sizes from 7 ft. to 16 ft. high—a ven larger. 
For year-round brightness and_shelter, plant our Evergreens. 
Hemioeks — other iverercens in great variety. For hedges we re- 
commend Thunberg’s.B: ; its. brilliant red berries remain througliont the 
Our. flowering shrubs ee beautify your home with richest. colors, 
Harrisons’ Fruit Trees a: rom t wooed in our own 
bearing orchards. They are healthy, vigorous and hardy, 


Send to-day for 1919 Catalog and Special Price List. 
Harrisons’ Nurseries 
“* The Wortd’s Largest Nurseries!’ 
Box 12 
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FREE SAMPLES Raa net 
Sen. ssa i coe aree — } 

free, Buy now and save — ‘ 
Aanctibiadbated eee burt eos tE oat 
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are of Highest Quality. None Wie HI 


UCKBEE’S“Fullof Life”Seeds Wn TH 
better at any price. World Beating f 
Prize : 


THE FARM JOURNAL 
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Winners at all County and State Fairs. Gil Ramm 


BUMPER CROP COLLECTION WstsscJnes 


Radish—Earliest of A!l, worth lic Lettuce—Sensation, 


Wer 


worth 15¢ 


TableQueen, worth lbe Onion—Golden West, worth lic 
Celery—Long Keeper, worth 20¢ Tomato—Everbearing, worth 20c 


This Collection of World Beaters worth $1.00. 


Gaaranteed to please. Write to-day; mention tits paper 


%, 
pee 


SEND 106 caive'f.b"V.tuabls Bumper Crop Coles, — 


tion of Seeds, 


tpaid, together with our instructive, beautiful Seed and Plant Book. Telle 


all about Buckbee’s Famous “Full of Life” Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, etc. 


H. W. BUCKBEE ®°°*POR a t01 





FARMS ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 





is the title of owr 1919 


of over seventy-two years of 


cash payment on 


catalogue— 
lication of the year—really a book of 184 pages, 
photo onmretngs showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a mine of infor- 
mation of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies the result 
y vent y practical experience. To give this catalogue the largest 
possible distribution we make the following unusual offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who 
encloses 10 cents we will mail the catalogue 


And Also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 
giegining one pack, cach of, Rongerese Torate, Big aston Lettues, White Tipped Scarlet Radieh 
d and retx D cent 


Peas, in a coupon envelope which on 
any order 


amounting to $1.00 and upward. 





EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 














pub- 


the most beautiful and complete horticultural 
8 colored and over 1000 


d will be By ase Went 





SIF 63. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. comtso' 


NEWYORK, C Inve. 
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are favorably known. 
y rts were 
introduced by us. Lyte 
seed than any other seeds- 
man in the world. 
TWO BEST VARIETIES 
ton’s Globe, finest pink, 
Livingston's eeeen meenttike: Ae ee ba 
catgut pit. Ge. Doth immense yiclders. ‘Try them. 
New 112-Page Catalog FREE 
describes the best varieties of vegetables and flowers. 
illustra and honest 


grow big 
Livingston Seed Co. 306 High St. 


Sturdy Fruit Trees 


represent only one line grown by the 
Woodlawn Nurseries. Healthy, bred-to- 
bear berry bushes and strong rooted 
trees are some of the other listed 





shade 
in our 1919 catalog, which also contains much 
growing information. Address 


valuable planting and } 
Woodlawn Rurseries, $67 Garson Avenue, Bochester, N. ¥. 












Short stem ; few loose leaves; solid 
round head ; keeps well for winter 
use. See picture and description in 
Ford’s Catalogue 
of Sound Seeds 

for and farm. Best seeds 
best — only. sine 
card or letter today. 


‘ord Seed Co., Box 1, Ravenna, Ohio 


INGEE ROSES 


Dingee roses are always grown on their own 
roots—and are absolutely the best for the 
amateur planter. Send today for our 
“‘New Guide to Rose Culture’’ for 1919— 
it’s free. It isn't a catalog—it’s a practical 
work on rose growing. Profusely illustrated. 
Offers 500 Roses and other plants, bulbs and 
seeds, and tells how to growthem. Safe deliv- 


er, aranteed. Est. 1850. 70 greenhouses. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 112, West Grove, Pe. 


EVERGREENS 


== 38 Hardy Tested Varieties 
Best for windbreaks, hedges and lawn 

planting. Protect egy crops, stock, 

gardens and orchards. Hill’s Evergreens 

are N ry grown and hardy every- 

where. Hill’s. Ev book, illus- 

trated in . sent free. Write today. World’s 

growers. Est. 1855. 


Pox 2EUU “evergreen Speciatiets | 


PEACH & APPLE 
TRE WHOLESALE PRICES 


TO PLANTERS 
Small gr Loree Lots by Express, Freight or Parcel Post. 
Pear, Plum paery Sroall Fruits Strawberries, Vines, 
Nuts, ete. GENUINE HALE BUDDED from bearing J. H: 
HALE TREES. Genuine Delicious Apples. Catalog FREE. 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Cleveland, Tenn. 
DAHLIAS 1400 kinds. GEO. L. STILLMAN, Dahlia 
dé Specialist, Box B-9, Westerly, R. I 
































Some Vegetables Seldom Grown 
By G. A. WOOLSON 

















Nobody can pick peppers in January, 
but that is the time to order the seed 


Witk so many good vegetables to be 

had for a song, it is a pity that the 
average farm garden groweth them not. 
Some vegetables little known should be 
grown more widely. 

Everybody grows beets, if they own a 
garden, but few are familiar with the 
aristocrat of the tribe—Swiss chard, a 
beet that can’t be beat for greens. 
Greens that are healthful, delicious in 
flavor, easily grown, cut and cleaned, 
are possible wherever Swiss chard 
is cultivated. The cut-and-come-again 
quality of Swiss chard rivals the best 
of spinach. There is no waste, as 
stem and leaf are equally good.’ The 
mid-rib is so heavy and thick that it can 
be served like asparagus, with cream or 
drawn butter. 

As a marketable plant it is profitable. 
Besides the supply needed for the family 
several dollars’ worth of greens can be 
sold in one season from a small packet 
of seed. 

Kohi-rabi is a unique vegetable that 
would be more widely grown if the ex- 
hibitors at fairs would discard the over- 
grown, woody specimens, so hard that 
even an ostrich would turn its back, and 
confine themselves to table size, which 
is that of a medium onion. Plants started 
indoors and hardened off on porches can 
be planted out in May, and as they are 
quick growers may be counted on for 
use even before the first peas. Succes- 
sive plantings are in order through the 
summer. This really delicious vegetable 
has the flavor of a cauliflower and the 
consistency of a turnip. Sliced or diced, 
and served with a white sauce, it is 
delicate enough for the most fastidious 
taste. It is also used in salads. 

Brussels sprouts are the joy of. the 
epicure and as easily grown as any mem- 
ber of the cabbage tribe. They are the 
hardiest of all and the latest cropper. 


The tiny heads should be hard and tight, * 


boiled in salted water and served with 
drawn butter. 

Peppers for pickles are always in 
order, but meyers filled with force- 
meats and baked—oh, my ! Peppers may 
be started indoors or under glass, or 
early varieties may be grown from seed 
sown in the ground in May. 

Make the vegetable garden attractive. 
A few castor-beans are enough to make 
one feel himself in the tropics. Stray 
cannas, caladiums, and the surplus 
dahlias tucked in here and there, will 
add to the delight of a garden. 





































































VICTORY 


\\ Vegetable Garden 
\\30 Packets, Postpaid 










Patriots will plant more in 1919 
than last year, and pt an for sum- 
mer and. winter food. this Dollar 
4i | Collection includes Beans, Beets, 

\ e, Cauliflower, Cuc um ber, 

SBolory Corn, Egg Plant, 
ttuce, Muskmelon, Water: 

melon, Onion, Parsley, Pars- 
nip, Peas, Pumpkin, Radish, 

Salsify, Squash, Tomato, Tur- 
nip. 80 Packets sent anywhere 
postpaid for $1. 
Storrs & Harrison Co. 
1919 Seed Catalogue 
covers everything needed for 
garden, farm, orchard, lawn. 
Catalogue free—write ‘today. 


The STORRS & 
HARRISON Co. 
Box 524, Painesville, 0. 





























PRODUCE QUICK & POSITIVE RESULTS 


Buist’s 1919 Garden Guide now ready for 
mailing—Tells how to make a kitchen garden 
supply your table with quality vegetables of the 


finest flavor. Follow our instructions and re- 
duce the “high cost of living.” 
for Your Copy Today—lIt’s Free 

Buist’s Record—Growing and Supplying 
Seeds of the Highest Grade since 1828, 

If you have a garden you should have this 
book. It tells you what fo plant and how to cul- 
tivate, and is free on request. Write for it today. 
Free flower seeds with orders of 50 cts. and over, 


ROBERT BUIST CO., 3 S, Front St., Phila., Pa. 
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Bearing 
Crna quality at moderate 





ears’ experience. 
Brae a0 Bai se FP hen: nance 
farms. Dey direct on the old and relia 
Green’s Nursery Company and 
SAVE BIG MONEY 


its employed. le trees, pear, » plu 
peach auinos, nit een grape vives gooseberry and 
shade vines Tones forsale. Soe Lar é 
—~ ~) = a avmasne rges 
‘DIRECT TO PLANTERS 
Write for free catalog, alsoask for free Fruit Book. 

Read our true-to-name guarantee. Address 

GREEN'S NURSERY CO., 40 Wall Street, 

; Rochester, 8, Y. 
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Buy Garden Seed Early 


pm are two reasons why gardeners 
and farmers should get busy on their 
seed orders for next spring. 


First, to get their orders in before the | 
busy rush that comes in February and | 


March every year. | Early orders are 
filled sooner than the late-comers_ be- 
cause there is more time. This year the 
seed houses are likely to be short of 
help, so buyers should be particular to 
get their orders in early. 

Second, to get the varieties wanted. 
Late in the season varieties are often 
exhausted, and sometimes it is too late 
to order another variety. If this hap- 
pens early in the winter there is still 
time for a second order. 

By going through the old seed now 
there is time to test the seeds to see if 
they will grow.» Seed left over from 
last year may not grow. The first rule 
hen in doubt throw 
seed away. The price of new seed 
should not stand in the way of getting 
a good stand of plants. 

The only safe plan is to test old seed. 
Garden seeds can be tested by putting 
them between pieces of moist blotting- 
paper and keeping them in a warm room. 

inety per cent of the seeds should 
sprout readily. Testing them in a cigar 


box filled with soil is still better than | 


the blotter method. - Plant fifty or 100 
seeds of each variety in a separate row, 


and figure the per cent from the number | 


that sprout. 
Send for a seed catalog at once. 


——<—— 


What Is an Apple Tree Worth? 


‘*What value do you place upon a grow- 
ing four-year-old apple tree? Per- 
haps conditions and location play an 
important part to be considered, and for 
a. better comprehension of ‘the subject 
will say I have a good location about 
one and.a half miles from a city, a good 








market, puese always right, and about | 


300 healt 
ing Baldwin, 
and Delicious varieties.’ 

That is what W. H. Brinkman, of 
New York, asked us a short time ago. 
We wrote and told him what we thought, 


y and vigorous trees, compris- | 
Northern Spy, Wealthy | 


but we should like to know what you | 


think. 
Tell us how you figure it? 


Do you | 


estimate what it would cost to replace a | 


four-year-old tree, and do you také into 
consideration what the tree will be 
worth when it begins to bear, or both ? 
Let us hear from you. Give figures. 








Potato 
Planter 


Saves Time and Labor—Increases Yield 
Pays for itself many times over. One man and team 
opens furrow, drops seed any distance or depth, drops 
fertilizer (if desired), covers up, marks next row. Au- 
tomatic. More accurate, dependable and quicker than 
hand planting. Furrow openg and seed dropsin plein 
sight. Does notinjure seed.. Has long life, needs few 
repairs. 38 sizes for 1 or 2 rows. Protect yourself 
against uncertain labor and season. 


Write for Catalog, 
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VICK’S wir GUIDE 


For 70 years the leading authority 
Now on Vegetable, Flower and Farm For 


Seeds, Pl Bulbs. B 
Ready than ever "Bend for fete copy Sodan, 1919 
JAMES Vicks SONS Rochester, N, Y. 
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If you have been disappointed in 
yh ES trees, then try youn 
wn in the Heart o 

west prices. Hand- 

ARKANSAS 


oe A BA Sy Wie x it today. 
_ Fayettevi: 








































Is this tree worth just what it cost to 
grow it, or more? How much more? 


rpee's 
Seeds 
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THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG 


Burpee’s Annual is a complete guide for the 
Flower and Vegetable garden, 

It contains an entire chapter on EDIBLE SEEDS, 
Root Crops and GREENS and SALADS, and last, 
but most delicious of all, the VEGETABLE Fruits! 

Burpee’s Annual is considered the Leading 
American Seed catalog. It will be mailed to you 
free upon request. Write for your copy today. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia 





TELLS THE TRUT H 


With carefull. Written Genatigstine, tree astra. 
tions and conbervative statements, Olds’ 1929 & 
is a most valuable 


true guide and a 
book fof everyous needing seeds. 


OLDS’ SPECIALTIES 


Seed Besaty 
wed tbothermtcice catibed tick eee 


Greets bate? 
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on = ~op bangs gpm betes 
Webee-tolen tor She ead osetia: deans 


L.L. Olds Seed Co. madison, wis, 
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ee LEAN SEED 
Buy early—have seed 
tested: -If it don’t 


| please you, return it—we'll refund your money— 


pay freight. The early buyer, in this year of seed 


| searcity—gets best qualities—loweést prices, If 


| A. H. HOFFMAN, Inc. 


CLOVER and TIMOTHY *6:: 





pe need field seeds of ‘any kind, write for free 
atalog and samples. 

Do it today. Mention thié paper. 
Landisvilié, Lanc. Co., Pa. 





One of the Greatest Grass Seéd Values Known—Investi- 

te. Alsike Clover and Timothy mixed—a fine grass an 
and pasture. Cheapest seeding you can make, gro 

everywhere. You will save 4 on your grass poet it by 

Seed ui for free sample, circular and big Co-operative 
uide, * seatant Bood ich Bente allkinds. Write 


, , 


rand Double 
Your Crops 
deat Ot E bocket or large 


knapsack, or 
for fd wits ond te and onintercupted sory ro fl sores oahine. os a 
pair bills. Send for catalog of of ‘the “Qapraymo” I line. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., Dept, 4, Elmira, N, ¥. 
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Better Seed Beds 


The surest and cheapest way to increase 
= is to plant the crops in better seed 
s. hatever your soil, you can put 
it into top-notch condition for planting 
with an 
“Acme” Pulverizing Harrow 
The driver rides. A or slight woman can do 
a man's work. Sizes: | -horse to 4-horse. Hitch 
a large size to the tractor, Order early and be sure 
of having your ““Acme™ when S 
White us today for new, cat and prices. Ask 


about our new ‘Acme’ Disc rrow. 


Duane H. Nash, Inc. 


126 Millington, 
Elm St. N. J. 








Every Gardener and Plantes 3g 
should test Our Northern-Grown Seeds. ‘ 


SPECIAL OFFER 
FOR 10c we will mail a Ta, our 
FAMOUS COLLECTION € 
IE IG: is ine.ae' cui, 20c By 
1 pkg. Self-Growing Celery . . . - 
phe Ratty Acvew hced Cabhace . 


1 pkg. Fullerton Market Lettuce . . 
Also 12 Varietics Choice Flower Seeds 


Write today! pind 7 nfs to help 
pay postage an Packing and receive 
the above “ Famous C tion” 

and our New Instructive 
Garden Guide. 


Great Northern Seed Co. 
ZVGRose St Rockford, Dlinois 


SEEDS Sand tral Offer 


2.00 Semples 

We will mail the following 22 Packets choicest 

Fresh, Reliable Vegetable and Flower Seeds for 10c. 
Money returned if not satisfactory. 






















< , 
CARROT, Half-long, best table sort. 
CELERY, Brittle Winter, best, crispest. Keeps well. 
r BER, Emerald White Spine, great favorite. 
LETTUCE, Cream Butter, tender, popular heads. 
MUSKMELON, Sweetest Gem, best garden melon. 
Root. earliest, sweetest. 
weight 3 Ibs., 1000 bus. per acre. 
Curted, best, most ornamental. 














OR CHOICE WATCH, 
CAMERA OR RIFLE 


for selling only 30 packs 
asstd. Vegetable Seeds at 
10¢ per large ek. Easy to 
sell. EARN Bic MONEY or premiums. We 
- trust you with seeds until sold. Address; 


AMERICAN SEED COMPANY 
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Be Prepared for Motor Emergencies 


By P. T. HINES 


meet emergencies, whether it bein 


Tom successful man is one who can 
milking a kicking cow or directing 


_ an ocean liner. The auto driver or tractor 
| operator is no exception to this rule. 


ay, it is even more true in his case 


than in any other. 


I have a profound admiration for the 


| man who can drive a car or a tractor, or 


handle a stationary engine anywhere 


| and under any condition with perfect 


confidence—one who has no fear of what 


| may possibly happen and who knows 
| that he is ready for any emergency. 





Back of such confidence there must 
be experience, of course; but there is 
another thing which is more important 
than experience—it is proper equipment. 
You can’t repair a tractor or an automo- 
bile with a penknife, a shoe-buttoner 
and cuss words. You usually make mat- 
ters worse with such equipment. 

Many people buy tractors or automo- 
biles and think their trouble is over— 
that the machine will do everything 
under the sun if they will pour a little 
oil in this hole, a little water in that 
hole, and keep the fuel tanks filled with 
comparative regularity. When some- 
thing goes wrong they say, ‘‘I think 
she’ll make it till night,’’ or ‘‘I believe 
I shall be able to finish this field,’’ and so 
on till a perfectly good machine is ruined, 
Little repairs are thus put off until a 
machine becomes a rattletrap. Repairs 
that do not seem to amount to much are, 
in the final analysis, the things that add 
life to the tractor, or auto, or truck, and 
make the money that has been invested 
doubly profitable. 


The Tools You Need 


In considering the tools you need, bear 
in mind the fact that high-priced tools 
are cheap tools, and that cheap tools are 
high-priced makeshifts. Decide on the 
tools yes need, buy the best that can be 
had of each particular kind and then take 
careof them. They will last aslong as you 
live, and will really be much less expen- 
sive than those whose first price is low. 

Here are some tools you should have: 
A pipe-wrench large enough to handle 
any pipe on the motors you have. A 
large monkey-wrench capable of hand- 
ling the heaviest nuts used on your trac- 
tor. A small monkey-wrench that will 
handle the smallest nuts. A set of ‘‘S’’ 
wrenches, a complete set of socket- 
wrenches, three screw-drivers—large, 
medium, small ; a combined pair of cut- 
ting-pliers and tweezers, a pair of round- 
nosed pliers, a medium-sized machinist’s 
hammer, a half-inch cold chisel, a set 
of center-punches, a hollow punch and 
three files—fiat, round, three-cornered. 
You will also need assorted machine 
screws, bolts, nuts, lock-washers, cotter 
pins, iron and copper wire, duplicates 
of easily broken parts, springs, gaskets, 
washers, a can of shellac and some in- 
sulated copper wire. 

Many other tools are useful. A small 
breast-drill is almost indispensable, and 
a bit-stock with a number of twist drills 
is essential; in connection with these 
drills there should be reamers and coun- 
ter-sinks. You will need athack saw, 
and a screw-slotter to fit the hack-saw 
frame. The screw - slotter will save 
much time and trouble in slotting old 
screws for use. 

A milling tool is well worth the money. 
This is a large steel blade with hardened 
curved teeth and will cut much faster 
than an ordinary file—so much faster 
that there is hardly any comparison. 
Another advantage it has is that it will 
not clog, even when used to cut soft 
metals such as lead and aluminum. One 
good blade will last at least two years. 





Another thing that is almost indispen- 
sable is a set of machine taps and dies. 
You often need threads cut in nuts or on 
bolts, and these handy tools will pay for 
themselves in a single season on the 
average farm. I have known them to 
do so in a single day. 


Making the Repairs 


In making repairs it is usually best to go 
slow and be sure. There is not much 
elasticity in cold metal. Trying to drill 
into it\too rapidly is almost sure to re- 
sult in a broken part, especially if the 
part is made of cast iron. Too much 
force ona bolt or nut will result in strip- 
ed threads or a twisted-off bolt head. 
his is especially true where a large 
wrench is used to tighten a small nut. 
The operator has a great leverage and 
exerts a tremendous pressure or force 
on the small bolt before he realizes it. 
Nuts or bolts should never be tight- 
ened or loosened by the use of a cold 
chisel and hammer. If a mechanic 
wants to lose his job in short order, let 
him try this plan when the master me- 
chanic of his shop can see him. If the 
practise is not good for the shop, it is not 
good for you or your machines. Almost 
any nut may be removed by a properly 
fitted socket-wrench. If very obsti- 
nate, soaking in kerosene or turpentine 
for a short while will help. 
Finally, use care and judgment, horse 
sense and plenty of ordinary gumption, 
and you will get along all right. 


To Keep the Windshield Clear 


Snow and sleet are common features 
of winter weather. They cause moisture 
on the windshield, making it difficult for 
the driver to see where he is going. 

To keep the windshield of a car free 
from moisture wipe it over with a solu- 
tion made of one ounce of water, two 
ounces of glycerin and one dram of salt. 

Pour this mixture on a piece of gauze 
and wipe the glass, with all the strokes 
downward. This keeps raindrops, or water 
in any form, from clinging to the glass 





—< 


Traffic Rules To Heed 


Sometime ago I saw a man from the 
country driving his car on a city street. 
He attempted to turn the car around 
midway between street crossings, in- 
stead of going on to the next crossing 
to turn, as most city traffic rules require. 
A street car struck his auto squarely 
in the middle and almost demolished it. 

Whether the driver disregarded the 
traffic rules knowingly or unknowingly, 
Iam not aware. any country people 
do not know city traffic rules, however, 
and so here is a digest of them : 

When you drive to the city, be care- 
ful about turning corners. hen you 


_ turh to the right, keep as close to the 


curb as possible. The proper method of 
turning to the right is illustrated by 
sketch No. 1 in the illustration. 
Turning to the left is even more im- 
portant than turning to the right, and 
this is one of the rules most often 
violated. The turn should be made so 
that the car will at all times be to the 


“4-2 


right of the center of the street cross- 














_ing. Sketch No. 2 shows the wrong way 


to turn to the left;. the right way is 
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shown by No. 3. Keep to the right! . traffie officer is stationed there; or, if and watchful. Slow down when ap- 
When approaching a corner or street one is there, this will attract his atten- proaching a street corner. All states 
crossing where you are going to turn, _ tion so that he will either signal you to require two front lamps and one rear 
indicate the direction you are goin go ahead or to stop. one on cars driven at night. 7. H. 
to turn by holding. out the right han When paesing a vehicle which is trav- 
for a right turn or left hand for a left _eling in the direction.you are going, keep = oun Troupe MAN—a trained Sndert—wilh be 
turn. . to the left. if itis a slow-moving vehi- glad to answer any questions relating to tractors. 
Your automobile horn should be sound- cle, pass quickly and without cutting in If a quick answer by mail is wanted, enclése @ 
ed just before you reach a street cross- short ahead of it. stamped addressed envelope. Address, William 
ing. This will be a warning, if no Drive slowly when in town; be alert Walton, care of The Farm Journal, Phila., Pa. 
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for ALL Your Work | 
Moline-Universal Power Life AND ALL THE : 
Gang Eire gone contretion to Do It With | 


simple power lift 
lever, equipped with quick attachable . be ig 
a Spend tallies anaene . Mr, Nile Kinnick of Adel, lowa, operates a 400. 
and joint age soil i acre farm and all the work is done by two men, two 
tions this outfit will plow 9 acresa day. Moline-Universal Tractors and one team of mules, 
This is what he says about the Moline-Universal: 

“I was agreeably surprised with the ease with which we 
opel ecitinety care, Gait Tar Se aeney & tas mane nae 
or mules. It appeals to me agan tractor. It will actually 

horses ing that most farmers must consider 





This expresses in a nutshell the advantages of the : 
Moline-Universal. It does all farm work including Mel : 
cultivating; one man operates tractor and imple- culating Groin Blater Ne, 39 
ment from the seat of the implement; it has ample constructed th nee 
power for heavy field and belt work, yet can be § a day. Equipped wih power bundle 
operated economically on light work. fog Sanne. bse man “ the tractor 
Another big feature that makes the Moline [yd [2i,>indst easier than he could 
Universal superior to all other tractors is the complete 
Moline Line of Implements to be operated in connec- 
tion, with it. This does not mean it is necessary to 
purchase all of these implements with the tractor, as 
many horse drawn implements can be used success 
fully. But it does mean that a Moline-Universal owner 
can operate his tractor to full capacity at all times and 
make the best use of the operator's time by usin 
Moline tractor implements. do better work wi 
the Moline-Universal, are of larger capacity, stronger 
Moline Grain ole construction, are designed to run at higher speeds than 
behind the drill where he can see horse drawn implements, and will pay for themselves 
work being done. Furnishedina great Fj in a short time. 
Ts powereeee with phe et For full information Address Dept. 59 


size or dovble due Farow open ge] ©Moline Plow Co., Moline, Il. 





Moline-Universal Two-Row Cul- 
tivator—With this outfit 10 to 20 acres 
cultivated. Eatire 
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Grow Wheat in Western Canada 


One Crop Often Pays lor the Land 


Western-Canada offers the rer adukohiaiee to home seekers. 
o 


Large profits are assured, 


u can buy on easy payment terms, 


Fertile Land at $15 to $30 per Acre— 


land similar to that which iiuongy many years has averaged from 20 to 45 
undreds of cases are fp record where in Western 

on. The Govern- 

Saskatchewan and Alberta want 


le encouragement and heip to \ 


bushels of wheat to the acre. 
Canada a single crop has 
— of the inion and 


reds 
id the cost of land and 
ovinces of Manito 
to prosper, and extend every poss 


Grain Growing and Stock Raising. 


Western Canadaoffers land atsuch low figures, the high 
cattle, 


Though 
prices of grain, 


sheep and hogs will remain, 


Loans for the purchase of stock may be had at low interest; 
schools: 


there are good shi 


churches; splendid climate; low taxation ( 
iculars as to location of lands for sale, 
ilway rates, etc., apply to Supt. of 

g. 4, HARRISON 


ON 21 
Oy ai wy. pas, %, Chicago, 


Pa  O. 


facilities; best of markets; fr 


Farm LandsNX 
Low Prices 





ALDWINS 


EVERBEARING 
s STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


That there is money in 
berries no one will ii deny, 
more money in 
months in the year. A fall cro} 
fall from plants set this spring. 
start right with Baldwin's a ae 
you will ——_ tte 4 vos 
northern new 80 eavily rooted---the 
ture grow kind. It's your patriotic duty to produce more 
snawen's =X 8s Peace Victory Berry Plants 
ae 9 Sy —~ A ontee, & for 


You 
r fruit growing operations by Bald 7 =. 
selene 7° es berry pin lant book - “information ries Black 





Our 20th Cen 
Sully describes 
than fifty o! 
varieties 








Tuit qa © ‘ u 
Maloney A-l quailty saeuted? from the 
m™ choicest stock grown in our 400-acre 
“a nurseries. Direct to you at cost 
: oe only. Hardy, fresh dug, thy, 


to name—Write for free wholesale 


abou 
freight and ex- 





Permanent cure effected at Bogue Institute. An institu. 
Sor vite {reaument--combinos tr training of brain w: ith 8) 

Endorsed by medica! profession. 70page book mai! chorgane, 
Benj. N. Bogue, Pres. , 1450°Bogue Bldg., indianapolis, Ind. 


) MOVIE MACHINE GIVEN 

















2 FARM ‘WAGONS 


High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 
a. narrow Fa 


Mods. = eee to it 





Outwear 5 Corn brooms; Guaranteed 
one year. Agents wanted; women, 
men, Working sample, $1.25, id. 


BROOMS 618 Duquesne sis War. Pitteburgn Oa. 








serene TO ME! You can believe every 
word I say. I can put you in the soap busi- 
ness where you can make more money than 
in any other way. The reason my agents are 
so suecessful is that I handle actual neces- 
sities that are repeat order-getters. Ido not 
pay my agents with premiums. They get 
hard cash and soon have money in the bank. 
I now have a far better proposition than ever 


before, which enables my agents to make 
more money. Go into any home on Monday 
morning and you will find them washing, 
go to the neighbors and you will find they 


are washing too. 
over the country. 


It’s the same thing all 
The demand for soap is 
unlimited and repea 


t orders never cease. 


YOU SHOULD get your share of this enor- 
mous business in your territory. I will show 
you how. I will personally teach you the 
business; My plan has been a great success 
for, the past 25 years, and I will give it to you 

FREE. I want to say to every man or woman 
who is anxious to make money and better 
their condition, write me. Don’t lose a mo- 
ment’s time, but wor —_ at once, and ad- 


dress your letter to A 


Meeth, Gen 
THE WOLVERINE Soar COMPANY. 


800 Water Street, 


l me 
Portland, 











= 
30-page il- 


"Entreted catalog and 6 | 
a oa et em ist free 47) 


1OWA SEED C COMP PANY 





Dept. 10, 


Des Moines, iowa 








Save Auto 


“*The Trouble Department’’ 


Repair Bills 


of the AUTOMOBILE. DEALER 


AND REPAIRER (a 100-page illustrated magazine). will save 

every car owner many dollars a year in repairs. This is the 

come d journal in the world especially devoted to the practical 
Q by 


and mechanical side of motoring. 





Q are 
—— free to all subscribers. Send at once twenty-five <a 

stamps or silver for a three months’ trial subscription. 
Motor Vehicle Pub. Co., 71 Murray St., New York. 








DOSIER ROSE CO., Dee 166, New Castle. Ind. 
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Think Twice 


Before Signing a Note 
By M. L. HAYWARD 
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“What became of that deposit?” 


fs apron BROWN had just finished 
his day’s work, and was reading The 
Farm Journal by the light of the even- 
ing lamp, when Jones, his nearest neigh- 
bor, dropped in. 

“*T am.up against it,’’ said Jones. ‘*I 
want to use $500 tomorrow in the worst 
way. Would you mind giving me an 
accommodation note that I can draw the 
money on at the bank for that amount? 
I’ll be sure to attend to it when it comes 
around, and you’!] never hear anything 
more about it.’” 

‘‘ Well, Lhave never done such a thing 
and I certainly dislike putting my name 
on accommodation paper,’’ demurred 
Brown. 

Jones was the picture of gloom. ‘‘I 
don’t know what I’ll do,’’ he declared, 
‘‘ for I wouldn’t ask any one else, and 
I’ve simply got to have it.’’ 

The result was that Brown signed the 
note, Jones took it to the bank the next 
day, discounted it, and got his cash. 
Four months later Brown got a notice 
from the bank to pay the note. He 
cranked up his car in no very amiable 
frame of mind, drove to the bank and 
sought out the cashier. 

‘* You know that Jones note was only 
accommodation on my part,’’ was his 
first statement. 

‘*Yes,’’ admitted the cashier, ‘‘ but 
you. signed the note, we advanced the 
money on it in good faith, and will have 
to look to you for it, for Jones has left 
the state for parts unknown.’’ 

‘* Did you try to get the money out of 


-him before he left ?’’ 


‘*No, I must admit that we did not.” 

‘*Didn’t Jones have an account here 
at your bank ?”’ 

“<“Well,’’ admitted the cashier slowly, 
‘it’s none of your business in a way, 
but I don’t mind telling you he did.’’ 

‘*Did he have enough money on de- 
posit when that note fell due to pay it?’’ 
persisted Brown. 

‘* He did, ’”’ replied the cashier. 

‘What became of that deposit ?”’ 

‘* Jones checked it out.”’ 

‘* After the note fell due ?”’ 

‘*Yes.’’ The cashier was ill at ease. 

‘*Well,’’ declared Brown, ‘‘I don’t 
know much law, but it strikes me that 
if you knew that was an accommodation 
note and Jones had an account here suf- 
ficient to pay it, and the money was 
here when the note fell due, and you 
not apply the deposit to the note, but 
allow ones to check it out after 
note fell due, you can’t turn “around and 
make me pay it.’’ And héedeft:the bank. 

Brown was right. The exact | 


int involved in the above instance was 


efore the Alabama Supreme Court ina 
recent case, in which the Court dec 
in favor of Brown’s argument. 
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The Community Hired Man— 
The County Agent 


ANY of the county agents publish 

at frequent intervals lists of things 
local people have for sale or exchange, 
as well as things they want to buy. This 
service is greatly appreciated. 


The more we read and discuss farm 
management among ourselves and with 
our county agents the more will our 
understanding be broadened. I think I 
voice the sentiment of a large majority 
of my brother farmers when I say we 
are not ready to give up our county 
agent. A. T. S., Colorado. 


‘« Thirty thousand harvest hands have 
been definitely enlisted and 90,000 dis- 
tributed throughout the wheat belt by 
the farm bureaus in cooperation with 
the farm labor director, the councils of 
defense, the United States Department 
of Labor, the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, and the chambers of commerce,”’ 
says the Kansas Council of Defense. 


A Missouri farmer eighty years old 
regards the farm bureau, with a county 
agent on the job, as one of the best 
ways to introduce improved methods on 
the farm. He says that if farmers a 
—— of a century ago could have had 
the opportunities present-day farmers 
have, farming would be farther advanced 
than itis. He pays $5 a year to the sup- 
port of his farm bureau. 


When a crop is grown widely for the 
first time in a community there is usually 
difficulty in marketing it. This was true 
in parts of New York where there has 
not been much wheat grown in recent 
years, but where a larger acreage was 
grown last year. Through the county 
agents the state extension service de- 
vised a cooperative plan of marketin 
by which farmers pool their grain an 
ship wheat in car-load lots. 


‘* Am often called on to draw up farm 
contracts between land holder and ten- 
ant. My usual contract provides for 
joint ownership of the stock. All busi- 
ness operations on the farm, except 
permanent improvements, taxes and 
labor, are-run on a fifty-fifty basis,’’ 
sage an Indiana county agent. That’s 
only one of hundreds of things the 


county agents are doing. Indiana’s | 


county agents are on the job. 


The County Agent in Placer county, 
Cal., has quit sending out a printed 
paper every month. ‘‘ Writing copy, 
correcting typewritten sheets, correct- 
ing proofs, arranging articles and wait- 
ing until the printer could get out the 
issue, have been enough to drive a fel- 
low mad. Much of the stuff has been 
stale when it finally appeared, although 
much alive when first written,’’ is the 
way vey Agent E. O. Amundsen 
summed up his experience as editor and 
publisher. Farm Journal knows the 
work connected with such an undertak- 
ing, and believes the county agent’s time 
could be employed with greater benefit 
to his people. There is not so much ob- 
jection to a mimeographed sheet giving 
timely and valuable information to far- 
mers in the county, but even this ma- 
terial would find wider circulation in 
most instances if given to the local news- 
papers, which are always glad to get it. 










Tene Gmroee 


C “Papa, what was a German 
Feace offensive?” “That must mean a 
piece of Limburger cheese !” 





Name and address 
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A Packageful 
of Skin 


Cleanliness 





SO. 


yout itil pss 


For over forty years this plain old package has brought 
real cleanliness to thousands upon thousands of users of 
Grandpa’s Wonder Soap. 


Pine tar has been for many years recognized as a valu- 
able cleanser and preventive against infection. Its use in 


GRANDPA’S Wonder Soap 


The Genuine Pine Tar Soap 


produces a rich natural tinted lather, which whitens as it cleans 
and forms readily in hard or soft, hot or cold water. Grandpa’s 
Wonder Soap is so manufactured that the genuine pine tar is 
unaffected by other ingredients and its energy is unreduced. 


You will find Grandpa’s Wonder Soap is the most satisfac- 
tory soap for every member of the family. Its action is natural, 
not chemical. It causes no hardening and cracking of the hands 
and face, but soothes and softens skin irritated by cold and wind. 


For sale at grocery stores and drug stores. 


Fill out the coupon and get a sample cake FREE. 
Find out how easy it is to get a reali wash-up with 
Grandpa’s Wonder Soap. Enjoy its piney fragrance. 
SUVSTSSSHSTHSSSTTVSSLSSKSSKTKSSHKSESSRSHST SER TSAESRERESHERRSSSSHEESEESSSSEeSeEeeEee 
BEAVER SOAP CO., Dayton, Ohio. Gentlemen: I would like to try Grandpa’s 
Wonder Soap containing genuine pine tar. Please send me a sample cake as offered. 
FJ 





Dealer’s name and address 














SHOOT TRUE | 


No gun will shoot true unless it is always properly cleaned and oiled after 
using. 3-in-One is the Hore oil for cleaning and oiling all shotguns, rifles 
and pistols. It’s a pure oil compound, greaseless, non-acid, non-gumming. 
Cleans out the residue of black powder; prevents rust inside and out; lubricates 
the action perfectly; polishes the wooden stock. 


3-in-One Oil 


fs recommended in army text books, and used reg- every farm, for oiling all bight mechanisms. cleaning 
ularly by bunters, soldiers and marines. Most and polishing, preventing rust. 

prominent gun manufacturers think so weil of 3-in- Sold at all good stores in 15c, 25¢ and $0c bottles; 
One that they pack a bottle with every gun and also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 

pistol. Therefore, use 3-in-One for your gun’s sake. FREE Generous sample and Dictionary of Uses. 
3-in-One also has many other uses every day on To save postage, write to us on a postal, 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 165KEG. BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Hauls Everything for the Farmer 








The Motorless 
Motor Truck 





Thousands in Use 





SIZES 
1,2501 bs. 3,000 lbs. 
1,5001 bs. 7,000 1 bs. 
2,000! bs. 10,000 I bs. 


Also semi-trailers 


Bodies for every 
business. 





Orders filled subject 
to Government require- 
ments and restrictions. 








lo Seale 
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railmobile 






Trade-Mark Reg. U. S, Patent Office 


RAWN by a light truck or Passenger car the 
Trailmobile brings distant city markets into easy 
reach, saves time, saves horseflesh, saves money. 

It costs little to buy and very little tooperate. Noth- 
ing to wear out or get out of order. 

His Trailmobile enabled Jasper Chalfant, Milford, 
Ohio, to market 1,000 bushels of apples w ithout: ex- 
pense for barrels, packing or commissions. He sold 
cord wood in the same way. A temporary rack on his 
regular farm body enabled him to haul the cow as 
shown in the picture, His five-year-old car takes the 
Trailmobile and full load up all the steep hills in his 
neighborhood. 

Trailmobiles, like trucks, are built for fast travel 
with full loads. They track perfectly at any truck 
speed and don’t sidesway. 


Write for booklet “Economy in Hauling’’. 


The Trailmobile Company 
501-521 E, Fifth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Contractors to the U. S. Government 














The Shippers Fur Sales Cérsoration of America 


If you are a shipper or a collector of_ quantities of Raw Furs, if you wish to 

et conneeted with the ultimate outlet of your Furs, the SHIPPERS FUR 
SALES CORPORATION is the place where your goods are examined and. val- 
ued by hundreds of buyers, and will give you the advantage of the city dealer. 


Your Furs Sold to the Highest Bidder 











GEO. I. FOX, President 








The SHIPPERS FUR SALES CORPORATION is a corporation formed under 
the laws of the State of New York, to sell original shipments at sealed bids, 


to the highest bidder. 


Sales held weekly 
Commission charges are nominal 


Cash advances made on consignments upon request. 
ee with viontted prices eccepted 





Executive Offices 


Shippers Fur -—" Cor Corporation : of America 


ales Rooms 
135-137 W. 27th Street 


164-166 W. 25th Street 





The B Big Fur 
Market (New 
York) pays the 


BIG MONEY:--FURS::: 
your Money | 


is here 


tet York is eT market if you want all that’s coming to you. Ship your furs direct to us and ship 
The quicker you ship them the more money you'll get. Big.demand makes big 
jen ola 3 and aa biggest demand is right now. Our market is your market. You are safe when you ship 
direct to us, for we guarantee the most liberal assortments and top prices. New price. tists. now. ready. 


M. F. Pfaelizer & Co. : : : 


118 te 123 West 29th: Street 
Desk 8 NEW YORK 














us Book FREE 


Shows how to grind the most 
L digestible stock feed, table corn- 
; meal, Graham, whole-wheat, rye 
S) or buckwheat flour—all with one 
> N. & M. guaranteed genuine 


“FRENCH BUHR MILL 


Any power. Lastsa lifetime. B 
con bundle anllicegin orden. Maio 


es ree rial Ofer f 


waenieiee Wri 


NOR OYKE & MA RMON. CO; 


Ave., 


or neighbors, too, 
and book of mills 








Direct to Farmer 
at Wire Milt Prices 














CATALOG FREE 


—— KITSELMAN BROS. DEPT. 241 MUNCIE, INDIANA, 


lis, Ind, 





Wrestling Book Free 








STAR ROSE SERVICE 
sarees! | Genesee. ees: ae 
BLOOM icra = 





Conard & Jones Co.—R. Pyle. Pres... Wintzer.¥.P.—-Box.25, West Grove; 






















Big Crops and Big Rewards 
for 1919 


HERE is no doubt that big crops wili 

be needed next year—and the next. 
There is no doubt that they will bring 
good prices. 

Up to the time that the armistice was 
signed the Allies had depended on us en- 
tirely for food. There is still a large 
demand for food which we must help to 
supply.. Hunger helped to end the war. 
Now that the war is over we must get 
rid of hunger. 

Large supplies of wheat and rye have 


| accumulated in South America and Aus- 











tralia andiother distant markets, which 
apparently will supplement the supplies 
from our country. However, we must 
still continue to practise economy in the 
use of wheat and rye. 

There is. a world shortage of wheat 
feeds upon which the dairymen depend. 
This shortage in the United States is due 
largely to the necessary use of cotton- 
seed-meal for fertilizer. Also, a short- 
age in wheat mill feeds must necessarily 
follow the reduced use of wheat flour. 

There are conditions of famine in 
Europe that will be beyond our power 
to remedy. There are 40,000,000. people 
in Northern Russia who will not be able 
to obtain-much food this winter. Con- 
ditions are so unsettled there that it is 
doubtful whether much grain will be 
raised. this.year., 

So, itis plain that there is still need 
for large crops. We must not relax 
merely because the war is ended. Peo- 
ple must be fed in peace times just as 
well as in war times.. We have promised 
to send Europe 409,000,000 bushels. of 
bread grains this year. From 240,000,000 
to 300,000,000 of this is to be wheat. 
This means twice as much wheat as was 
sent last year. There is no doubt there 
will be more farm help available this 
year to raise the crops that are needed. 

The Farm Journal is glad to have a 
share in rewarding those who are going 
to make the extra effort for extra crops 
for 1919. 

Interest increases week by week in 
the medals to be given for these big 
crops, and the substantial Cash Prizes 
which go with them, as announced in The 
Farm Journal for several months past. 

Already two State Leaders of County 
Agents have told the Agents workin 
under them. to get busy and_try to pee | 
at least one of the Gold Medals for their 
state. One of these states has a great 
record for corn. Hundreds of county 
agents have written in for the rules. of 
the contest which were published in 
November Farm Journal. These have 
now been. printed in leaflet form and 
are ready for distribution to all inter- 
ested. These leaflets also contain a 
registry blank for those who are going to 
compete for The Farm Journal Prizes. 





Prizes for the Best Yield of 


Corn, Cotton, Wheat 
Potatoes, Oats, Alfalfa 


Harvested during 1919 


In Each Class—One Ist Prize 
A National Gold Medal and $1000 


In Each Class—One 2d Prize 
A National Silver Medal and $500 


In Each Class—One 3d Prize 
A National Bronze Medal and $250 


Amounting to 


18 Medals and $10,500 in Cash 


These Prizes to be awarded by The Farm Journal 
The national farm paper 
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What Farmers Think of Daylight Saving 


Now that the war is over, and it is not unpatriotic to speak out in meet- 
ing, we give below some letters received from thoughtful subscribers 


on this war measure. 


“ CAN’T think of anything to call 
it but a sleep-losing plan, for I lost 
more oe last summer than I ever 

did in my coltish days ; and in those days 
I used to get out at 4.30 A. M., and for 
one season at2.15 A. M. The best line 
J saw in regard to the daylight saving 
scheme was in an editorial column: ‘ You 
can’t save coal by setting the ther- 
mometer back.’ Glory be, there is one 
invention that can’t be mismanaged by 
faddists !’’ 

Thus one of Our Folks described the 
daylight saving plan which was started 
last March by turning all clocks ahead 
one hour. In the seven months the plan 
was in operation itis carefully estimated 
that there was a saving of $2,000,000 in 
gas bills and 1,125,000 tons of coal. This, 
of course, was saved chiefly by people 
who work by the clock. 

But the people who work from sun to 
sun are not so sure the saving was worth 
while. Some of them are a little in- 
clined to doubt that there was a saving. 
But, we’ll let them tell their own stories 
in the following letters. Perhaps some 
of the suggestions will help you to ad- 
just yourselves to the plan. 


a oe 


Old Sol Is the Best Clock 


‘*Fad ’’ time doesn’t interest me. Itis 
noon or midday when the sun is on the 
meridian. That is correct time and 
always has been until last summer when 
they made believe they could get more 
daylight out of Old Sol by turning the 
clocks ahead. It was a railroad scheme 
for selfish purposes. We ought to leave 
time to be regulated by God Almighty. 
Michigan. R. J. M. 





“A Long Time Till Supper ”’ 


We turned the clock ahead and worked 
by it, and I believe gota little more work 
done. When we had been getting up at 


What do you think about it for next year? 


4.30 we continued to do so, and had good 
long days. We didn’t do that all summer, 
however. 

When it came to haying and harvest it 
was not sonice. By the old time often 
we could not go to work till eight or 
nine o’clock, but by the new time we 
hardly got a good start before dinner ; 
then it was a long, long time till supper. 
In some cases hired help insisted on 
stopping work at 6 P. M., which made 
too short a day with so much work and 
so little help. 

There were some who tried to keep 
the old time and were always late to 
threshing, or any other work. Man 
people worked on the half-hour which 
seemed to be about the best for the 
farmer. On the whole, we prefer the 
old time. G. S., Iowa. 


eee 


Advantages Easily Summed Up 


The advantages of the daylight saving 
lan to the farmer are easily summed up 
in the statement that the average farmer 
has had very few hours of es to 
waste. On the other hand, with the ex- 
ception of harvest time, it has been no 
positive disadvantage tous, andif it isa 
benefit to town people, I have no objec- 
tion to its continuance next season. 
Pennsylvania. Soe 


O. K. for City People 


To the farmer there is practically no 
advantage in the daylight saving plan 
because: 1. The farmer works from 
before daylight until after dark regard- 
less of the hours. 2. There are only so 
many hours of daylight in each day any- 
way. By stopping work an hour 
earlier in the evening one goes to bed 





earlier and is deprived of the very best | 


time to sleep—2 to 4 A. M. 
too warm to sleep earlier in the evening. 
[Continued on page 54] 


P artnership F arming—sy HARRY H. MALLORY 


WO farms are 
better than one, 
if both are good 
farms; but _ those 
same two farms op- 
erated as one, make 
the winning combi- 
nation. My neighbor 
and I operate our 
farms in that way. 
Fred Nye is a good 
neighbor. We were 
chums in boyhood, 
new each other’s 
good and bad points 
unusually well. We 
helped each other 
thresh. I borrowed 
his potato - planter, 
had my corn-drill 
and corn-harvester. We even borrowed 
each other’s milk cans ina pinch. One 
of my men lived over by him, nearly half 
amile from me. It set us thinking. 

“Say, Fred,’’ I said one day, ‘‘ have 
you ordered that side-delivery rake ?’’ 

‘Nope ; going to get along with the 
old one another year.”’ 

Fred was plowing a field about a third 
of a mile long, and I said, “‘How would 
you like to drive a tractor turning two 
or three furrows down through there ?”’ 
. ‘‘Likeit!’ YoubetI’dlike it ; but this 
farm isn’t large enough for a tractor.” 


goes dry. 





More milk needed, as the country 


If one herd will not sup- 
port a milking machine, perhaps you 
can combine, as these men did 


“Neither is mine, although I have 


some long fields, too, 
where it would be 
fun to turn one of 
those things loose.’’ 

‘*How many cows 
you milking now?’’ 

“Only six. I traded 
seven of my grades 
for three dandy pure- 


‘breds. How many 
have you ?’’ 
‘Eleven. I want 


a milking machine, 
but I haven’t enough 
cows.’ 

“Let’ssee. Eleven 


to make a milking 
machine pay. I have 
room enough in my barn for twenty, 
and — peoteree open up together.”’ 

[7 3 (a) 
speaking of tractors.’’ 

We fell to discussin 
thoughtfully, eagerly, the full possibili- 


Itis often | 





and six make seven- | 
teen; that’s enough | 


o some of our other fields, | 


the question | 


ties and advantages of combination | 


gradually unfolding. The farms are 


nearly equal in size, both well equipped | 
with buildings, stock and machinery—in | 
fact, already overloaded yet lacking | 


several modern Jabor-savers. Together, 
with more than 200 acres of good farm 
land adjacent to markets, we could add 


{Continued on page 54] 
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Reinforced ¥ 
3 Against Strains! 5 
Pull—strain—swell your chest— 
you can’t split The Milton F. = 
Goodman Work Shirt! Two cloth 
thicknesses across the shoulders & 
and around arm-holes make the } 
back split-proof. The 


WorkSmrr | | 


sis made for the hard work of big men. é 
It is generous in its Jumbo sizes. Pre- 
ebruck., as big after washing as before. ¥ 


T Stitched ff 
TRIPLE 222, 
Re-Info : 


Triple-stitch seams; Triple air-hole vene 9F 
tilators; ““‘Can’t Sag” collar; Twopock. ¢ 3 
ets. Extra-lasting col in Blue and = 
Gray Chambray and Black Sateen. 3/7 
IX If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
us his name and order direct. Sizes 
1444 to 18; price $3.00 each, paid, 
Specify size, color and cloth and remit 
for number wanted. 


(7 RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 34 
Ys --—« WESTERN MADE WORK SHIRTS 
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Solid Gold 

Send Your Name and We'll 
a Send Youa Lachnite 

rec qaet on he ermine 
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Turn Cutlery Steel Into Your Fields! 
Do It GJark DISK 











That's what the disks are made of —a special cutlery steel — forged edge 
(cut out or solid) —so sharp and sturdy 
that mother earth crumbles into tiny par- 
ticles just as you want her to. 

Pulverize the soil well. Get it in the best 
condition to give the world bigger and better 
crops. Our Allies are depending on them. 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOK 


It’s a valuable one to have; tells what you need 
to know about “The Soil and Its Tillage.” With | 
it, we will gladly send our complete Implement | 
Catalog and names of your nearest dealers in 
CLaRK “CUTAWAY” Implements. 


The Cutaway Harrow Company 
309 Main Street, 


HARROWS 








Higganum, Connecticut 
Maker of the original CLARK Disk 
arrows and Plows. 
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and pull your stumps 30 days FREE. One man 
alone handles and operates. No horses needed 
—no extra help required—wonderful lev- 
erage principle gives a man giant’s power 
to pull big, little,- rotten, low-cut tap- 
rooted stumps and brush. Patented 

quick take-up for slack cable. Sev- 
































from Kirstin users—also full 
sition, Don’t miss it! ALL 


stin 
The Kirstin will clear an acre from one anchor. 
All-steel construction—anbreakable. Sent anywhere on —— 
ise to give puller afairtrial. If satisfied, keep puller. 
pleased, return at our expense. You don’t risk a penny. Four 
easy ways to psy: Priced as low as $49.50. One-man style or 
HORSEPOWER—all sizes. 3-year guarantee, flaw or no flaw. 
-4 Send for most valuable stump puller 
Big Free Book! book — pictures — prices—terms—letters 
ame ot Special Agent’s Propo- 


A. a KIRSTIN CO., 1954 Lud St., 











Send No Money 
Not even a Renny! 
After 30 days’ FREE 
trial you are to be 
the i udge. Your 
word is final. 

Half Year to Pay 

Buy on easy pay- 

ments if you wish. 
This way the Kirstin 
pays for itself from 
the fine profits it 
makes you. 


Stump-Puller 
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Write today. 


Escanaba, Mich. 
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growing 10 to 15 inches long, 


pickling. 

ote Spanish Pea- 
nuts—Earliest variety and 
@ great Peanut for the 
North; easy to grow, enorm- 
ous yielder, and a few hills 
in your garden will be very 


neighbors. 


Special Offers tv. mat 


lar sized Packet of To- 





My new Seed Book of 





GIANT TOMATO-CUCUMBER-PEANUT-I0c 


Here Are Seeds of Three Valuable and Interesting Varieties You Should Grow 
Your Garden This Year. 

Giant Climbing Tomato—Is one of the largest grown. Vines grow very 
strong and will carry an enormous weight of fruit, very solid, crimson color; 
specimens often weighing 2 to 3 Ibs. each. 

Japanese Climbing Cucumber—Is a grand variety from Japan; can be 
trained to fences, trellises or poles and save space in your garden. Fruits early, 


and are good for slicing or 













interesting to show your‘ 


mato, Cucumber and & 
Peanut for only 10c, or® 
3 Packets of each for 25ce. 


Garden Seeds 1s included free. Order TODAY. s VN Bese hie V. 
Gisat Climbing Tomato F, B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Dept.22 Rose Hill,N.Y.  onmbing Cucumber 
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Early Spaoish Peanuts 
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AT WHOLESALE 
We save you -money. 
Buy now beforeadvance. 
Crop short. We expect 
higher prices. Don’t 


buy Field Seeds of any kind until you see our samples and 

ces. We specialize on Guaranteed Quality, Tested Clover, 
Timothy, Alfalfa, Sweet Clover and Alsike; sold subject to 
your approval and government test. Write today for 
samples, special prices and big Profit-Sharing Seed Guide. 


American Mutual Seed Co., Dept. 109, Chicago, Illinois. 
Strawberry Plants (ccise"stour the Sirwnbeicy = 


money Crop Cc. S. PERDUE, x 10, Showell, Md. 











GIVEN S22°= EASTMAN | 


; Premo Film Pack Camera, for selling 25 | 
beautiful pictures or 25 pkgs. post cards at 
10c each, Order choice today. Sent prepaid. 


GATES MFG. CO., DEPT. 610, CHICAGO 





Strawberry Plants 


Send for our FREE OFFER and 1919 catalog which fully 





describes all small fruits such as Strawberries, Rasp- | “Isn’t it funny,’’ she says, “ss to ‘thin ig 


berries, Blackberries, Currants, Grapes, etc. 
BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO., GRIDGMAN, MICH. 








Poems with a Twinkle 





in the Eye 





Longings 


To older persons oftentimes 
Uneasy longings come to plague. 
We’re haunted—maybe for our crimes— 
With yearnings mystical and vague. 
We want and want the keenest way, 
But what we want we can not say. 


When we were youngsters long ago 
How seldom we were troubled thus. 
When longings came we used to know 

Just what the matter was with us. 
We’d run for home and shrilly cry: 
**Say, ma, I want a piece o’ pie!’’ 


a 


Home-Made Poetry 
By AMY JULIET RICE 


The dew-washed violet smiles at me, 
(“No, Johnny, candy’ll make you sick!’’} 

The lambkins gambol o’er the lea— 
(‘‘Stop crying, or I’ll get the stick !’’) 


Spring’s gentle zephyrs fan my cheek. 
(‘‘Tom, you will fall, do have a care!”) 

The sunlight plays at hide and seek— 
(‘‘Mary, stop pulling Jennie’s hair!’’) 


April’s sweet voice is calling me, 
(‘‘Go, Jennie, please, and do that 
churning,’’) 
O love, dear love, I long for thee!— 
(‘‘Oh, goodness me, the roast is burn- 
ing!’’) 
aaa seb heesd 
Spoiling the Fun 
By WALTER G. DOTY 
‘The man who made this will was wise,” 
The first shrewd, leading lawyer said. 
‘* He leaves a fortune of good size, 
Directing that the whole be spread 
Among the lawyers, saving thus 
The customary legal -fuss. 
As he observes, his heirs this way 
Are spared the usual delay.’’ 


‘‘ Ah, yes,”’ said number two. ‘‘Quite so. 
The paper shows a wise intent. 
The drawer has established, though, 
A most vexatious precedent. 
If every will were drawn like this 
We’d be deprived of half the bliss 
Of tangled, drawn-out litigation 
And laymen’s awestruck admiration.” 


—@—— 


A Coincidence 
By F. T. COOPER 


Grandmother sits in her old armchair, 
Placidly knitting the hours away ; 

Kindly, yet grave, with her silvered. hait, 
Tracing the cares of life’s yesterday. 


Granddaughter cozily kneels beside, 
Resting an elbow on grandma’s knee, 

Pondering how she can best confide 
Something momentous, ’tis plain to see, 


On goes the click of the ivory bones, 
Till dainty fingers obstruct the view, ~ 
And a shy voice asks in coaxing tones, 4 
“Tell me how grandpa proposed to you.” 
Down drops the knitting and truant ball 
While grandma answers, *twixt smile 
and tear, . : = 
‘*Grandfather never proposed at all ; 
Somehow we knew it without, my deat.” 


Granddaughter blushes a dainty pink, — 
Keeping her gaze fixed on grandm 
knee. 
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It is just that way with Jack and mef, 
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The Mystery of the Mountains —s, cow sairo 





This Is What Has Happened 


Floyd Allerton, a rich young man of 
Chicago, tried to enlist, but was re- 
jected on account of a mutilated 
hand. He decided to go away and 
hide himself until the war was over 
in his mountain cabin down South. 
He started by train at once, and on 
arriving at his destination met Tom 
McKay, an old friend, who insisted 
that Floyd go home with him for the 
night. That evening at a party he 
met an old sweetheart, Elinor Davis, 
but almost forgot her in his infatua- 
tion for a rather mysterious but 
beautiful widow, Mrs. Taylor. He 
overheard Tom telling her that 10,000 
troops were to be shipped on Satur- 
day to France from a large canton- 
ment not far away 

Allerton left the party early and 
was surprised to hear Mrs. Taylor 
outside talking, in a foreign language, 
toher chauffeur. He heard her men- 
tion a mountain village near his 
cabin. She started off in her car and, 
his suspicions being aroused, Allerton 
followed on a bicycle which he found. 
After along ride the car stopped; the 
woman alighted and with the chauf- 
Jeur started through the woods. 
Allerton followed and found the path 
led to his cabin. A moment later he 
came in sight of it, and to his amaze- 
ment it was ablaze with light. 


CHAPTER V 
THE SPIES IN THE CABIN 





1s 





he again peeped through the 
window. is eyes went first to 
the newcomer whom he recog- 
nized, with a start of surprise, 
as a man he had_met not two 
hours ago at Mrs. McKay’s party. 


CHAPTER VI 
WHAT ALLERTON HEARD 


Allerton could not recall the 
newcomer’s name—he had met 
80 many people ; but of one thing 
he was certain—the man was 
expected by those in the room. 
*“‘I got your message,’’ he 
said in English: to the woman, 
‘and started at once; should 
have been here earlier; rotten- 
est roads I ever saw; thought 
I’d never make it. Did McKay 
loosen and tell you anything ?’’ 
‘‘Indeed, yes,’’ she nodded, 
with a dazzling smile. ‘‘ It was 
really too simple. He’s such an 


infant——’ 

‘* Well, well ?’’ interrupted the 
man, impatiently. ‘‘ What’d he 
say ?”’ 


‘*Ten thousand entrain next 
Saturday.’’ 

** And this is Wednesday. No 
time to lose. Have you seen 
Zollman ?’’ 

‘‘We were discussing him 
when you came. Karl is some- 
what dubious about him; but 








LLERTON’S first impulse 
was to rush forward, — 
open the door and deman 

the reason for this invasion of 
hishome. However, he immedi- 
ately appreciated the reckless absurdity 
of such a move, and bided his time in the 
woods until he saw the woman and her 
escort cross the clearing in front of the 
house, and enter. He then crept for- 
ward on his hands and knees across the 
clearing, his eyes never leaving the 
house ahead, holding himself in readi- 
ness to fall prone and lie motionless at 
the first sign of danger. He had some 
advantage in being among familiar sur- 
roundings. Years had passed since he 
visited this spot, but he had dwelt there 
ae a boy, and he remembexed every foot 
of it. 

RS se a side window which, 
like the door, stood open, he stood erect 
and peered within, trusting the dense 
shrubbery to conceal him from those 
inside. ; 

The room contained four men, includ- 
ing the chauffeur; and all except him 
leaned forward eagerly, listening.with 
breathless interest to what the woman 
was saying to them. Allerton, also 
listening, was much dismayed, for the 
woman was talking in her native tongue, 
and he couldn’t understand a word that 
she said. He had the depressing feeling 
that his night’s adventure had come to 
naught. 

However, he made the best of the un- 
happy situation, and while keeping his 
ears open on the chance that she might 
say something in English, he studied the 
faces of the others. Two of them sat 
facing the window—thick-set, heavy- 
— men, they were, with pronounced 

eutonic features. The chauffeur stood 
near the door, his stolid countenance 
devoid of expression; the fourth man 
mong to and fro in the room, his gaze 

nt thoughtfully on the floor except 
when he paused, now and again, to fire 
& quick question at Mrs. Taylor. 


t was this last-named individual who 


chiefly interested Allerton. He was a 
tall, slender young man, whose erect 
Carriage and precise tread suggested a 
certain military training. He had flaxen 


The woman, with admirable self-assurance, placed her 
foot on the bottom rung and climbed up the ladder 


hair, a small blond mustache, uncurled 
at the ends, and skin as pink as an in- 
fant’s. His domineering air of authority, 
no less than the respect which the others 
accorded him, made it sufficiently clear 
that he was their leader. 

Allerton looked back to the woman. 
She had removed her hat, and the lamp- 
light fell on her golden hair—and even 
in that moment of peril he thought of 
her wondrous beauty. She sat on the 
edge of her chair and, leaning forward, 
spoke to the three men in a quick, earnest 
voice that was vibrant with intensity. 
Obviously, she placed great weight in 
what she had to tell them. 

In particular she addressed herself to 
the haughty young man who kept mov- 
ing nervously about the room; and it 
developed that his name was Karl von 
Guttmann. 

A certain Franz Zollman also figured 
conspicuously in the talk ; and the fre- 

uency with which his name was men- 
tioned indicated that he was to play a 
prominent réle in whatever plot was 
afoot. Allerton, making a mental note 
of these names, heard somebody ap- 
proaching across the lawn, and promptly 
crouched down behind the protecting 
shrubbery, which flourished on either 
side of the cabin. He heard the stranger 
enter the house, heard a small hubbub 
of greeting. When he deemed it safe 





$100 for Correct Solutions 


AN you solve the secret of the 

mountain mystery? Edwin 
Baird has written an exciting story 
of a dark and menacing secret near 
alarge cantonment where thousands 
of our boys drilled daily. 

Read it—guess the ending if you 
can ; and, if you do, thereisa share 
of $100 in cash waiting for you. 
The details are on page 1. 











perhaps if we see him again 
tomorrow ——’”’ 

oe wait till then? Why 
not see him tonight?” 
Von Guttmann, still moving about the 
room, muttered something. 

** Karl thinks,’’ the lady interpreted, 
‘* that it’ll be useless to see him at all.’’ 

‘* And J think,’’ asserted the stranger 
abruptly, ‘‘ that Zollman’s secret, what- 
ever it is, will help us immeasurably. 
We must know that secret, and know it 
at once,’’ 

‘*A sheer waste of valuable time,’’ 
declared Von Guttmann, employing flaw- 
less English. ‘‘Old Zollman is crazy, 
and so is his ‘ secret.” Our plan is crude 
—imperfect, perhaps—but at least it is 
sure.” 

“Nevertheless,” persisted the stranger, 
**we’ve got to make sure of Zollman. 
Maybe if you see him tonight, Mrs. 
Iglehart es 

‘*Sh-hl’’ interrupted. the woman, 
with sudden fear in her voice. ‘‘I be- 
seech you not to use that name—even 
among ourselves.’’ 

‘*I] beg your pardon, Mrs, Taylor. I 
shall not do it again, As I started to 
say, if you will see Zollman tonight and 
tell him about these 10,000 troops, it’s 
possible he’!] let us in on his secret.’’ 

She turned to Von Guttmann. ‘‘ What 
do you think of it, Karl ?’’ 

on Guttmann shrugged his shoulders 
disdainfully. ‘‘ Do as you like,’’ he said, 





proudly, ‘‘only leave me out, if you 
please. I decline to see that lunatic 
again.”’ 


The stranger, ignoring Yon Guttmann, 
said: ‘‘ I suggest that you allow Schultz 
to accompany you, Mrs. Taylor.’’ 

‘* Very good,’’ said one of the heavy- 
jowled men, evidently Schultz. 

The woman hesitated, her fine brows 
knitted thoughtfully. ‘‘It can do no 
harm, at any rate,’’ she said at last, and 
rose from her chair. 

‘*T shall take pleasure,’’ commented 
Von Guttmann, ‘‘in hearing of your 
failure.’’ 

She flashed him one of her brilliant 
smiles, and, with a parting instruction 

[Continued on page 60] 
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Bonney 
Ford..Qwner’s 
Wrench Kit 


Six wrenches that will fit every nut 
on a Ford car 


What a satisfaction to pull out this handy 
canvas rol and find a wrench for every place 
and purpose») No more improvising—no more 
ooeneey, knuckles and lost temper from ill-fitting 
toois. 


os OWNERS WREN GC, 2 
wow ~F 
« ~~ > 
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No.9 
Y VISE & TOOL WORKS Jn 
cNTOWN.F A. 





? 
$2 7 in canvas roll or $2.50 in cardboard 
° box. Sent prepaid from factory, or ask 
your dealer to get it. Send order today accom- 
panied by check or money order. 


The Bonney Ford Owner’s Wrench Kit 


is composed of six specially designed drop forged 
wrenches—twelve openings. These openings are 
milled to absolute accuracy, the tightest nut 
gives easily to the sure grip of a Bonney wrench. 
It is the neatest, strongest, lightest, best balanced 
set of wrenches ever 
offered for automo- 
bile use. If your 
dealer does not have 
this set send your 
order direct to us 
and we will prepay 
shipping charges. 

Write for Booklet of Bonney Handy Tools 


BONNEY VISE & TOOL WORKS, Inc. 
706 Meadow Street Allentown, Pa. 


The Bonney 
mark on a tool 
signifies high- 
est quality, 
material and 
workmanship. 


for Farm and Home 
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New way. Any instrument you like now made easy. 
Piano, Crain, Vighin, Banjo, Mandolin, Cornet, Harp, 
"Cello, Uk Saxophone, Pico, arinet, Flute, 
‘Trombone, Guitar, or Singing; al by note, Don’t even 
need to know one note from Ah Le, to begin. 
by mail in simplified chart and picture form take 
step by step, and make-every step as simple and clear 
fe: A tS). —— by foremost musicians. Over 

seven years old to seventy, 

nae ron simple lessons. Many have 
his new method succeeds even after 
o ‘id methods of personal instruction fail. Entire course 
on trial---you to-be the judge and jury; averages only 
a few cents a week if satisfied and nothing whatever 
if not. 


Free book shows how simple and easy it is and gives 
full information, Special introduct offer if you 
answer at once; Write today, then ju for yourself, 
No obligation: Address 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
571 Brunswick Bidg. 


New York City 
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eled parts. Given for selling 25 kages 
ic Post Cards at l0c a package. nm sold 
i _— is S38. Coecaville oP “ep 








stock uses the water. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Cheap Power for Pumping 
By F. M. CHRISTIANSON 


HERE is no greater need on the farm 

than a never failing well of good, 
pure, drinking water, especially if there 
is no stream of running water through 
the farm. Much can be said in favor of 
the deep drilled 
well, though the 





majority of farms 
have shallow 
wells. With the 


drilled well con- 
tamination is not 
so likely, for it is 
secure against 
surface water 
and seepage from 
the barnyard. 

Next.in impor- 
tance to the sup- 
ply of water is 
some means of 
power for pump- 
ing it. After 
studying the dif- 
ferent forms of 
power, Mr. Arnot, 
whose windmillis 
shown in theillus- 
tration, came: to 
the conclusion 
that the wind 
was the cheapest ' 
and most desirable power, for the initial 
cost was about the only outlay, the mill 
is practically noiseless when kept oiled, 
and the women and children can operate 
it with perfect safety. If any wind is 
stirring the mill works. The size of 
wheel needed depends on the velocity of 
the wind; the greater the velocity, the 
smaller the wheel will need to be. 
twelve-foot wheel delivers twenty gal- 
lons of water a minute. Besides, it can 
be. used to grind feed, cut wood and do 
a variety of other things. 

Since the mill works only when the 
wind blows, a large tank was provided 
so that the family could have water on 
tap for all.purposes to last two or three 
days. while the mill was not working. 














| The carpenter fashioned a large tank of 


plank, five feet in diameter at the top 
and somewhat larger at the bottom, and 


about seven feet high, and painted it to 


harmonize with the color of the other 
farm buildings. The tank was built on 
a trellis nine feet high not far from the 
mill. This height provides sufficient fall 
to the water. 

To have water supplied to the second 
story of a house it would be necessary 
to have the tank elevated twice as high. 
In such a case the tank could be placed 
high up in the windmill tower or on the 
silo, and the expense would be less than 
to erect a trellis. 

Back of the barn is a long trough for 
watering the stock. Water runs into it 
from the storage tank, through a one- 
inch pipe, the flow being controlled by a 
float-valve, which closes automatically 
when the Baad is full and opens as the 
Thus the trough 
is always full and takes care of itself 
the whole season. However, this sys- 
tem of water-works can not be used in 
the winter because of the cold. It is 
started up early in the spring and. often 

continues in use until November... The 
mill is used for pumping water for the 
stock in the wintertime, but the water 
is pumped directly to a trough which 
can be emptied after the stock has been 
watered. 

There is practically no expense after 
the system is putin working order. One 
‘new wheel has been purchased. All the 
gearin - ball-bearing and r =e to 
| have me replaced o oeca- 
sionally, while oiling.is only anes at long 
Ad jeepers when flake. graphite is sup- 

‘+ plied with the packing. 


‘Got 117 Eggs 





This | 








Instead of 3 
Says One of Our Readers 


Any oat raiser.can easily double 
his profits by doubling the egg produc- 
tion of his hens. A scientific tonic has 
been discovered that revitalizes the flock 
and makes hens work all.the time. The 
tonic is called ‘‘ More Eggs.’’ Give your 
hens a few cents’ worth of ‘‘More Eggs,”’ 
and you will be amazed and delighted 
with results. ‘*More Eggs ’’ will double 
this year’s production of eggs, so if you 
wish to try this great  profit-maker, 


write E. J. Reefer, poultry ex aap. 6171 
Reefer Bidg., Kansas City, , for a 
$1.00 package of ‘‘ More Ses? ” tonic. 


Or send $2.25 today and get three a 
lar $1.00 packages on special fall - 
count for a season’s supply. A _ million 
dollar bank. guarantees if you are not 
absolutely satisfied, your money will be 
returned on request and: the ‘‘More 
Egegs’’ costs tee nothing. Send for 
our ‘*More E 2 ae today, or ask Mr. 
eefer for his free poultry book that 
tells the experience of a man who has 
made a fortune out of poultry. 

One of our customers says, ‘‘ ‘More 
Eggs’ increased my supply from 3 to 
117 eggs.’’ 


Poultry Raisers Write 
From All Parts of U.S. 
Wonderful Results 
of “More Eggs” 


Five Times as Many Eggs Since Using 
Eggs”’ Tonic 
Since using ‘‘ More Eggs’’ do not think there is one 
chicken that is not laying. We get from 40 to 50 eggs per 
day. Before using ‘‘ More Eggs’”’ we were getting eight 
and nine eggs per day. 
A. P. WOODARD, St. Cloud, Fla. 


“More Eggs” Paid the Pastor 
I can *t express in words how much I have been benefited 
by “‘ More Eggs.’’ I’ve paid my debts, clothed the chil- 
dren in new dresses, and that is not all—I paid my pastor 
his dues. I so 4235. dozen eggs last week, set 4 dozen, ate 
some and had 1's dozen left. 


MRS. LENA McBROON, Woodbury, Tenn. 
**More Than Doubled in Eggs”’ 


I am very much pleased with your ‘‘ More Eggs ’’ Tonic. 
My hens have more than doubled up in their eggs. 
L. D. NICHOLS, Mendon, Ill. 


126 Eggs in 5 Days 


** More 


I wouldn’t try to raise chiekens without ‘*‘ More Eggs, 
which means more money. I use it right along. I ve 
83 hens and in 5 days have gotten 10% dozen eggs, or 126. 


MRS. J. O. OAKES, Salina, Okla. 


Never Saw Anything Like the “‘More Eggs”’ Tonic 
I gave the ‘‘ More Eggs”’ tablets to my hens and in 
three weeks they began laying and laid all winter. I 
never saw anything like them in the world. 
MRS. ALBERT SMITH, 
Penn.R. R. Ore Docks, Lackawanna, N. Y. 


Seventy-five Per Cent Laid Every Day 


The ‘* More Eggs ’’ I ordered from you last winter proved 
out very satisfactory. Fully 75 per cent of my hens laid 
every day. H. C. RADER, Greenville, Tenn, 


Twelve Tablets ‘Cured the Flock 


In the spring a disease broke out in Py hens and I lost 
fourteen. I had twelve or thirteen *‘ More Eg 
lets left andi used it in their drinking water and the rest 
of the sick ones got well and went right to laying. 

MRS. EMMA WRIGHT, Memphis, Neb. 


Delighted with “More Eggs”? Tonic 
Iam delighted with the ‘‘ More Eggs’ — io seteety. 


[a s not get any eggs this winter until I ‘More > 
ges.’ i 


MRS. J. E. TILLSO Mine, Miss. 
Well Pleased with “‘ More Eggs” 


I received my 
am so well pleased with it I am mailing you $i: 06 for 
another box. I have about 150 hens.a 
from 80 to 100 eggs daily, and one day over 100. 

MISS: VERA BOWMAN; Rochelle, Va. 


Write To-day 


You want to know about this wonderful:egg 
producer. Don’t delay but write. today. to 
E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert, 6171 Reefer 
Bldg.,. Kansas Gity, Mo. Send $1.00 now for 
a full size package of “ More Eggs,”’ or better 


' yet, send $2.25 and take advantage of the spe- 


cial discount on three regular $1.00 packages. 
Or send for Mr. Reefer’s free poultry book. It 
tells the methods of a man who has made a 


fortune out of poultry. Don't. put this off. 7 


Write today 


“* More Eggs ’’ Tonic about January 8, and, cil 
get anywhere '*: 
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A Community Ice-House 
By EARLE W. GAGE 


HEN the sun grows hot in summer, 
ssibly you wish you lived near 
Empire Prairie, Mo., where they have a 
cooperative community ice-house. This 
plan was worked out by farmers of the 
neighborhood, and has been successfully 


operated by them, much to the con- | 


venience of every one of the district. 
This community is characteristic of 


* thousands throughout the country. It is 


in the center of a progressive farming 
section, where men make money because 
they use their think-tanks. Before the 
cooperative ice-house was built Empire 
Prairie consisted of a country church, a 

eneral store and several houses. 

y the ice-house is the center of at- 
traction. 

It is easy for any community to have 
an ice-house. This is the way the farmers 
did itin Empire Prairie: Twenty-five 
men got together and put up money for 
the material, and put in labor on the 
building. The result was a substantial 
one-story ice-house 30x 40 feet. Ice- 
harvesting bees in winter provide the 
summer supply at a comparatively 
small cost, since the farmers have more 
time at their command at this season of 
the year. 

The ice-house is open certain hours of 
the day. The storekeeper being in 
charge receives five cents a hundred 

unds for looking after the business. 

is hours are from 5 to 8 A. M., and 
from 6 to 8 P. M. This permits busy 
farmers living at a distance to get ice 
when they drive to town in the evenings. 

There are many rural communities 
where people need ice in small lots for 
mixing soft drinks, and ice-cream and 
desserts during the summer; but the 
annual need is too small to permit each 
family putting up a large quantity of 
ice. This cooperative plan solves the 
problem. It can be worked out by 
twenty-five to fifty families who locate 





To- | 





the ice-house conveniently, and have | 


some one in charge. 
Cold Feet 
By WALT MASON 

When I have got a tree to cut, I go 
ahead and hew it; I say, ‘‘It is a tough 
one, but I know I can do it!’’ And so I 
briskly overwhelm that massive forest 
giant, the ancient and ancestral elm 
that acted so defiant. I see so many 
tackle work with doubts that they’ll 
achieve it; their every effort seems to 
irk, and when half done they leave it. 
The pride of conquest isn’t theirs, they 
have no high ambition; they’d rather 
sit in easy chairs bewailing their condi- 
tion. With languid hearts and frigid 
feet they work for spuds and sinkers, 
and if they earn enough to eat, they 
think they’re truly clinkers. They’re 
of the race of Neversweat, they balk at 
all endeavor ; and so the poor are with 
us yet, and will be here forever. When 
Idehorn a muley cow, I tie her with a 
halter, and saw the antlers from her 
brow, and do not fool or falter. What’er 
I do, I do with zeal, with trifling I’m 


disgusted ; and so I always have a wheel | 


when other men are busted. 
(Copyright, The George Matthew Adams Service. } 
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Colgate’s is recom- 
mended more 
dentists than any 
other dentifrice. 
Send for leaflet 
which tells of the 
impartial investiga- 
tion among thou- 
sands of dentists. 








What about your 
Teeth? 


put physician will tell you sound 

teeth are necessary to chew food 
properly and maintain good health. 
He will assure you, too, that a denti- 
frice is necessary to keep teeth clean. 
And a safe dentifrice is necessary to 
clean the teeth safely. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is both 
thorough and pleasant—and it is safe. It 
contains no risky drugs to do possible harm 

trying to “cure” abnormal conditions. For 
“Good Teeth— Good Health,” see your den- 


tist twice a year, and use Colgate’s twice a day. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 


New York 
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One man with a 




















Write today for 

special offer and free 
booklet on 

Land Clearing 


Works equally well on hillsides 


cannot operate, 


WALTER J. FITZPATRICK 








ives a 48-ton pull on the 


Box 18, 182 Fifth St., San Francisco, Cal. 4% 


# Turn stump land into Money 


Increase your acreage and thereby 
increase your income. 

Clear your stump land cheaply. 
No expense for teams or powder. 


HAND POWER 


t 
Puller 


can outpull 16 horses, Works by leverage—same principle as 
a jack. 100 lbs. pull on the levér 
stump. Made of the finest jaannaainaad against 
Endorsed by U. S. Government experts. 


a een 






and marshes where horses ““"’, 





1,000,000 and 1 hints 


How To Earn $20 a Day 





or write to your County 
instructions. Get busy. It pays. 
Hint No. 6,810. 
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KNIFE for 78c 
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HowMrs.Logan 
saved °4.25 


Mrs. Logan lives in Lincoln, Neb. Up 
until last November she had never bought 
a dollar’s worth by mail. A neighbor 
brought one of our catalogs to her atten- 
tion early in that month and recommended 
us strongly, with the result that Mrs. 
Logan sent us a “trial” order amounting 
to $17.98. This order we shipped to her 
within 14 hours after receiving it, and two 
weeks later received the following: 





Lincoln, Neb., Nov. 22, 1918 


Standard Mail Order Company, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen :— 


You received the first order I ever sent by 
mail, a little more than a week ago. Through 
the kindness of a neighbor, who recommended 
you highly, I was introduced to your catalog. 
The prices I could see were much lower than 
what I would have to pay around here, but I 
wasn’t sure about the quality of your mer- 
chandise. Your offer of “‘money back if I 
wasn’t pleased” determined me to send you a 
trial order amounting to $17.98. It reached 
me promptly and to say that I was delighted 
is putting it mildly. The children’s s ings 
couldn’t be bought here for less than twice 
the price. The underwear was splendid qual- 
ity. Both my shoes and the children’s were, 
as you said, all-leather and much better than 
I could get anywhere else at anywhere near 
the price, The dress fitted my girl perfectly, 
and she is just as proud of it as she can be. 
It certainly is pretty. And it is well made 
too, not skimped and cheaply made, like one I 
bought for her recently at a loeal store. On 
your lower prices, I calculated I made a sav- 
ing of at least $4.25. Give the enclosed order 
for $27.49 the same prompt and careful hand- 
ling you gave my last one, and make sure that 
1 receive every one of your catalogs, as 
ssved 


Yours sincerely, 
(Mrs. J. R. Logan.) 


Our big January-February Sale is now 
running. Get the special Sale Book and see 
how much you can save on real quality 
merchandise. We guarantee you will be 
just as delighted as Mrs. gan was. 
Everything for every member of the family 
at prices away below what you are paying 
elsewhere. The book is FREE. Send us 
the coupon below for it, today. 


This Coupon Brings You Ww 
the Sale Book uw NOX. 
7 - 
LINE ANDocon"" 
ALONG THIS cen" 
CUT Neer" 


Name 





street 


Tow® State... (oioetet.O 


Standard Mail Order Co. 
New York City 
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| that makes road signs 
| valuable. They also give 


| sign-boards are so defaced 
| by weather that they can 
| their value. If all road signs 


| every autoist would find it 
| necessary to carry a ladder 


| ers look for on road signs, 


| enough so that they can be 
| read easily. This is a stand- 


| everybody travels the main 
| highway. Even between in- 
| tersections it is well to have 
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Read and Heed 


HERE was a sharp curve in the 
road on a steep hill near Boonville. 


A driver going up the hill endeav- 
ored to make the grade on high. A car 


| going in the opposite direction was 
| coasting down. The éoasting car skidded. 


Both drivers, two of Boon- 
ville’s prominent citizens, 
emerged from the hospital 
several weeks later with 
a resolve to read the road 
signs when travelingagain. > 
roper marking of high- 
ways and careful atten- 
tion to highway signs pre- -- 
vent such accidents. But 
safety, although import- ' 
ant, is only one of the things 


directions. It is a sad com- 
mentary that many of the 


not be-read, and hence lose 


were like the one in Fig. 1, 


in his car. Perhaps this man 
is nearsighted. Can you see 
anything on the sign? This 
condition is present where 
signs are placed on unpainted 
lumber. Weathering gives 
the boards a dark color, and 
there is no contrast between 
the paint and the background. 
Such a sign, as shown in Fig. 
2 points the way, but nobody 
can tell where. 

Information is what travel- 


and drivers are not averse to 
a little advice occasionally. 
In Fig. 3 they have both com- 
bined. The lonees are large 


ard New York state highway 
sign, giving the distance both 
ways to the nearest towns. 
Wherever there is a road 
crossing, or the road branches, 
a sign should tell where each 
road leads. Marking the main 
highway is not enough; not 


markers occasionally. If they 
are not absolutely necessary, 
they assure the driver that he is on the 
right track—and drivers like to have 
that assurance just as any man appre- 
ciates being told that he is doing the 
right a 

A sign does not need to be made of 


| costly material. It should be neat and 
_ attractive, but the important point is 


that it should be permanent and last- 
ing. Markers may be made of stone as 
in Fig. 11. Conerete corner fence-posts 
may have directions for autoists painted 
on or molded into the cement. Such 
posts serve a double purpose, Another 
example of a permanent_sign is shown 
in Fig. 4, which gives directions to five 
towns, besides telling the driver what 
town he is entering. The supports are 
of galvanized iron pipe. 














Fig. 














































the Road Signs 


Anything out of the ordinary in the — 
way of a sign attracts the driver’s eye; © 


1 


Fig. 5 shows a sign that is different 
from others and very attractive, telli 


of the approach to a town. Another | 


rustic sign is shown in Fig. 10. An ar- 


to the next town. 
It is hardly necessary to 
mention the need of boards 


and villages telling the 


sign is so generally ig- 
nored, and yet none so uni- 
versally prominent: Fig, 
6 shows such a sign in 


 areinheavy letters. There 
can be no mistake about 
the meaning of the sign. 


sign. In a small town in 


hour ’’ were placed at the en- 
trances to the town ; speeders 
going at the rate of thirty 


attention to the warnings, 
When one driver was arrested 
he said: ‘‘I slowed down ten 
miles just as the sign, re 
quested. I was going thi 

miles an hour and I slow 

down to twenty.’’ He was 
released, of course, and. the 


*<Slow down to ten miles an” 
hour,’’ as they should have 
read in the first place. 


€ nd of the city limit is just as” 
important as one at the en 
trance, but that does. pot 
mean drivers are to disrega 
the rate of speed on country 
highways. The board shown 
in ig. 7 shows how one town © 
has designated the end. of | 
their fifteen-mile limit. 
Danger signs are necess: 
on every highway at railw: 
crossings, sharp curves, hi 
embankments, schools ‘: 
laces where a driver’s view 
is obstructed. The majority” 
of highway accidents occur 
at railway crossings ‘because _ 
drivers do not heed the signs put up by 
the railroads and highway commissions. © 
At railway surface crossings, ~for 
further safety of autos, it is best to have © 
a safety gong installed, which will ring” 
whenever a train is approaching from” 
either direction. Fig. 8 shows how one 


community has marked the approach be 


4 
= 


4 


a country school. Many roads a 
country schoolhouses are not marked. 





Every autoist should blow his horn when 






there is a school ahead. - 

Sharp curves cause many. accide 
especially where an embankment 
structs the driver’s view. The'tf 
clever device that has been broug nt t 
the attention of the writer for preveml 
ing accidents at such places, is that 
placing a mirror on a post at the out 








Be careful about the - 
wording of the speed limit 


the Middle West signs re: } — 
ing ‘‘ Slow down ten miles az” 


. 


miles an hour through the © 
town, seemingly paid no 


A sign-board marking the { 





= 


row points the way, while : 
the board tells the distance’ — 


at the entrances to towns — 


speed limits for autos. No — 


which the important words — 


: 





signs were changed to read, | 























































































































side of the curve. This device is espe- 
cially valuable where the road turns 
abruptly at a right angle, since the 
driver can see an ap- 
proaching car before 
it comes into view 
around the corner. 

Many drivers have 
the feeling that city 
councils and speed 
officials are “laying” 
for autoists. The 
sign in Fig. 9 does 
not leave that im- 
pression. Highway 
authorities like to 
see drivers regard 
certain restrictions, 
so that speed limits 
will be unnecessary. 
There are some trav- 
elers, however, who 
think all the road is 
theirs, and they wish 
to cover as much of 
it as possible in a 
given time. Itis for 
such people that re- 
strictions and warn- 
ings are necessary, 
and such _ people 
should remember to 
read the road signs. 
, Good roads are a 

Fig. 10 prime necessity to 
rural growth ; they add to the pleasure, 
profit, appearance and convenience of 
the farm. But hard-surfaced roads or 
well-built earth roads are poor roads 
until they are well marked with direc- 
tions for the safety and guidance of 
travelers. There are 2,200,000 miles of 
roads in the United States—enough to 
circle the earth eighty-eight times at 
the equator. Some of these roads are 
marked and some are not, but all roads 
with much traffic, and especially auto 
traffic, should be marked. to prevent 
accidents. 

To be of greatest value all markers 
or signs must be where they can be seen 
readily and read without getting out of 
the car. Letters should be large enough 
to be distinguished for quite a-distance. 
At crossings, where the roads are not at 
right angles, there should be no doubt 
about which branch an arrow or a direc- 
tion refers to. After putting up signs 
the painting must be renewed frequent- 

. Brush or weeds must not be per- 
mitted to tad up and hide the signs. 

For that reason 

fences are not good 
places to put signs. 
When putting up 
markers along high- 
ways the first — 
to be kept in min 
is safety; the sec- 
ond, guidance. Like- 
wise, travelers 
should read the signs 
with the idea of safe- 
ty before that of 
’ guidance, and should 
read into the signs 
the warnings that 
are not clearly ex- 
ressed on the 
oards. When in 
doubt, run __ slow. 
Heed the road signs. 








_ This sign post on the Lincoln itieweay 
- net far from Aurora, Ills., is an obliging 


wayside bureau of information 









































Applied Patriotism 


Woman has made herself 
indispensable to the Nation's 
war activities. This is being 
demonstrated daily in many 
splendid ways. The telephone 
operator takes her place in the 


front ranks of our “national 


army of women. 


Back of the scenes, invisi- 
ble, her war work is to nake 
telephone communication 
possible. Through her the 
Chief of Staff in Washington 
speaks to the Cantonment 
Commandant in a far-off state. 
The touch of her fingers forges 
a chain of conversation from 
Shipping Board to shipyard, 
Quartermaster General to 
supply depot, merchant to 
manufacturer, city to country, 
office to home. 





One Policy 


One System 


Without her this increasing 
complexity of military, busi- 
ness and civil life could not 
be kept smoothly working. 
Hers is patriotism applied. 
She is performing her part 
with enthusiasm and fidelity. 


The increasing pressure of 
war work continually calls 
for more and more telephone 
operators, and young women 
in every community are an- 
swering the summons— 
cheerfully and thoughtfully 
shouldering the responsibil- 
ities of the telephone service 
upon which the Nation de- 
pends. Each one who an- 
swers the call helps speed 


up the winning of the war. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 

















$10,( 000.00 


wertser azeer AW 
Portable W 

Our No, 1 is the best and 
cheapest saw made to which a 
ripping table may be attached. 





Quaker City Feed Mills 


~ Grind corn and cobs, feed, 
table meal and alfalfa. 
ke the poe py 50 a 


power. 
rg a 
Write for catalog. 
THE A. W. STRAUB CO. 
Dept. H-3746 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Ps. 








Dealers — Write for contract. 

















A badd acs in Itself 
Stewart 
Handy 
Worker 


Every farm should have one. Saves valuable time = 
money. With it you can keep your auto, tractor, imp! 
ments and other machinery in good wor rking order. It + a 
wonderful combination of tools. Ineludes strong vise, up 
to 442 inches, 4 inch jaw ; pipe vise up to 1"2 inch pipe; two 
speed drill press substantial anvil; three speed grinding 
wheel, 5 wey byt voy 3 oussing hardie, ete. Complete, 
only sie, 60. Weighs 90 Ibs. boxed. 
If ou cannot et it at vor deter 8, pend us $2 and pay bal- 
+ he Mh or your money returned. 


“CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
Dept. L, 12th St. & Central Ave., Chicage 
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To Customers of 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


The Mid-Winter Special Sale by Mail for 1919 begins 


Wednesday, January Ist. The 120-pag 


e book of special 


bargains—about a thousand in number—should be deliv- 
ered in your home by that time. In the selection of mer- 
chandise for the sale we tried to be particularly careful both 
regarding quality and prices. We knew it would have to be 
a bargain book, but more than that, the goods must come 
up fully to the standing agreement we have with our 
customers—satisfaction guaranteed. or your money back. 


Purchases for this sale were made 
long in advance, and in every case 
we have given the customer the 
benefit we were able to derive 
from our buying early in large 
quantities. 

It was the plan to have every one 
of our customers receive this Sale 
Book. However, the United States 
Government, through the War In- 
dustries Board asked for curtail- 
ment in the use of paper, and to 
meet with that regulation we have 
been compelled to limit the number 


of Sale Books issued. 


Here and there may be cases where 
some of our customers do not re- 
ceive thie January-February Sale 
List. We have reserved some to 
send to such of our friends as may 


Kansas. City 






Chicago 


not have received. their copy and 
are writing us for one. Of course, 
we shall be very glad tosend you one 
at your address immediately under 
those circumstances, if you will 
kindly write as early as possible so 
that your request reaches us before 
they are exhausted. Meanwhile, 
don’t. wait; get-at these bargains 
as early as possible. If your book 
has. not arrived, do not hesitate to 
ask your neighbors for theirs; this 
Special Sale is so full of bargains 
that we do not want any one who 
has dealt with us. to miss it. 


All lines are included, from ladies’ 


coats and dry goods, groceries, 
furniture, and household equip- 


ment, to gasoline engines and farm 





Fort Worth Portland, Ore, 
Please Write the House Nearest You 
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The Household 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 











A Flower unblown: a Book unread: 
A Tree with fruit unharvested : 

A Path untrod: a House whose rooms 
Lack yet the heart’s divine perfumes: 
A Landscape whose wide border lies 
In silent shade ’neath silent skies: 

A wondrous Fountain yet unsealed : 
A Casket with its gifts concealed: 
This is the Year that for you waits 
Beyond Tomorrow’s mystic gates. 
Horatio Nelson Powers. 





Give us the strength to encounter that 
which is to come, that we may be brave 
in peril, constant in tribulation, temper- 
ate in wrath, and in all changes of for- 
tune, and down to the gates of death, 
loyal and loving one to another. 
Stevenson. 





The Rest-Room at Beverly 
By JESSIE E. WELCH 


« ARE you going to town this after- 
noon, Bert?’’ said Anne Walton 


to her husband, who was leaving 
the dinner table rather hurriedly. 

“Yes; want to fix up the children 
and come along? ’”’ 

‘*T’m not eager to go but I ought to. 
How soon must we be ready ?’’ 

**Oh, in half an hour or so.’’ 

A merry scramble with the children 
ensued, and forty minutes later the fam- 
ily was tucked into the old buggy, and 
Prince and Kate were making the slip- 
pery journey to town. The January wind 
was raw and chill, and by the time they 
reached Beverly the children’s faces 
were purple with the cold. 

**Can’t we go some place to get warm, 
mother ?’’ begged Bobby. 

‘‘There’s no place to go to but the 
store. We can wait there while daddy 
goes to the bank and to the blacksmith 
shop.’’ 

' Anne and the youngsters unloaded at 
the general store and Bert drove off to 
look after his own errands. The store 
was crowded with farmers, their wives, 
children, bundles and tobacco 
smoke. Bobby and Bertha 


teered a woman who stood at 
the edge of the circle. ‘‘H’m ; 
my cousin in 





the city writes 
- paying sixty 
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that they’re ae 
cents right — along,’’ con- 
tributed another. “We’d better save 
up a lot and carry them to the city. I'd 
like to walk through one of the big 
stores right now! I hate the mirrors, 
though—those long ones that let: you see 
how your skirt sags and how shabby 
your shoes are,’’ and Mrs. Saylor edged 
behind Anne at the thought. 

‘* Well, I don’t want to see anything 
or walk anywhere,” remarked Mrs. Lane. 
“* My feet are ready to drop off. I don’t 
see why they can’t have a few more 
chairs in this store when there is no 
other place for us to wait for the men 
folks, I’ve had my trading done for an 
hour and Sam’s getting the horses shod ; 
no one can tell when he’|! be through. ’”’ 

‘*That’s just it! Why haven’t we 
somewhere else to wait ? Over in Steu- 
benville they have a regular rest-room 
in the City Hall, with chairs and couches 
and little beds for babies, and magazines 
to read and desks to write on!’’ Mrs. 
Saylor forgot her temporary embarrass- 
ment and stepped out from hiding with 
a swing of the hands that suggested all 
the comforts that were lacking. 

‘Yes, but Steubenville isn’t Beverly,’’ 
said Mrs. Lane with the inflection of a 
fatalist. 

‘But why couldn’t we have such a 
room to use on Saturday? Maybe Bev- 
erly could do more than it does if we 
women could wake it up. Since Mrs. 
Price’s store has closed I don’t see why 
we couldn’t fix that up. I’ll bring a 
couple of rockers and a rag rug.’” Mrs. 
Tompkins had caught fire from Mrs. 
Saylor. 

‘*Who’d pay the rent?’’ This was a 
poser ; the enthusiastic ones knit their 
brows. 

‘“Why,’’ replied Anne, ‘‘ Bert owns an 
interest in that building, and he said the 
other day it would just stand empty this 





winter. I know we could have the use 
of it. There’s a stove in it already.’’ 

‘* Well, I’ll come in one Saturday out 
of the month and build the fire, if the 
rest of you will take turns. Mrs. Earl- 
ham’s quiet voice put confidence in the 
group. 

‘*T’ll come, too!’’ chorused several 
others, 

**Well, let’s tear off a little of this 
wrapping paper and write down what 
we’ve got to start with,’’ and Mrs. 
Tompkins took over the secretarial work. 

’Round the group she bustled, and be- 
fore the tardy husbands appeared plans 
had been made. 

‘*We ought to havea couple of tables,”’ 
suggested Mrs. Brownell. ‘‘ Each of us 
could bring a few magazines to place on 
a reading table; and I think one table 
ought to be fixed up for a writing table. 
Half the time I don’t have as many 
minutes to myself all the week as | 
spend) fidgeting around this store on a 
Saturday afternoon.’’ 

‘‘Could we have some picture books 
and toys for the kiddies ?.’ 

‘*We’ll have to have such things, 
Mrs. Teasdale. That’s one thing it’s 
for—to keep the children from getting 
so tired and cross,’’ 

‘*We’ll try it out this way for a month 

[Continued on page 46] 
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Concerning 
Certain Domestic Affairs 


Oh, fear not, in a time like this, 
And thou shalt know ere long,— 

Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 


POUND of paper represents from 

one to three pounds of coal, and it 
is little less than treason to waste it. 
Avoid burning your waste paper, or light- 
ing a bonfire in which there is wood, old 
rags or paper. Paper and rags are two 
of the most important essentials in the 
manufacture of paper. See 
that all this waste is given to 





wriggled their way to the big 
red stove at the back of the 
store, while Anne waited at 
the counter with the butter 
and eggs she had brought to 
trade. A half-dozen other wo- 
men were similarly waiting. 

“How do you do, Mrs. 
Walton? I seldom see you 
any more ; ‘where have you 
been keeping yourself?”’ 
Said one of the women. 

“Oh, the roads have been 
80 bad we haven’t been any- 
where and I dread coming to 
town. The children get so 
cold and tired and. it takes so 

when Bert has business 
to-attend te. _Sometimes I 
_ think I’d rather stay at home. 
ow much are eggs worth 


_ today?” 








the Red Cross, the Salvation 
Army, or sold to the junkman 
or to any one who will send it 
back to the paper mills to be 
remade into paper and paper 
products. 


Among the outcomes of the 
great war will surely be 
broader views of life, and 
more equality of comradeship 
between men and women who 
have been dealing with the 
big things of life; the men 
who have fought and the 
women who have worked will 
have outgrown some petty 
standards because of the re- 
alities they have faced. The 
girl who has held down a job 
and been paid for it will be 
more independent, and will 
not feel that she has to marry 








“T heard: some one tell 
Tompkins they were 
-eight. cents,’’ volun- 


delightful room. 


The hand-made i in keeping with the furniture of this 
e 


curtains and couch cover of un- 
bleached muslin have stenciled borders in yellow and green 


in order te have a. home. 
Instead of. this dislocating 
family life, it is likely to be 














built on a firmer, because truer basis. 
Home, and its ties and affections, will 
always make the go <x appeal to 
true men and women, 0 should have 
wiser views on the rearing of children 
than many have held in the past. 


We can go through this life but once, 
and it is right to have all the innocent 
pleasure in it that is possible. It pays 
every one concerned that the children of 
a home should be made as happy as pos- 
sible, and the parents who secure this 
happiness are casting upon the waters 
bread that will return to them after 
many days in the loving care and 
thoughts that will cheer their old age, 
even if the conferring of pleasure were 
not its own reward. A man must be 
poorer than there is any need for him 
to be if he can not afford to have at least 
one clean, healthy periodical for his chil- 
dren to read, a bright lamp and warm 
fire to read it by in winter evenings, and 
some simple games for winter and sum- 
mer, with time in which to play them. 


Homely Wrinkles 
One of the valuable assets of life is 
the art of getting on with people. 


A burlap sack cut down to the right size 
and well lined with asbestos is a safe 
and convenient receptacle for a piping 
hot soapstone when going for a long ride. 


Old pie pans that have become too 
battered for ordinary use can be placed 
in the bottom of the kettle closet to 
hold the kettles. This will keep the 
floor clean. 


In open fires put the bark side of the 
wood outward, toward the room. Its 
sparks.will fly inward, or up the chimney. 
The danger of popping sparks and coals 
is largely eliminated by this method. 


Keep molasses or sirup which is to be 
used in baking in old coffee-pots or tea- 
pots. They are easy to pour from. In 
cold weather, set them on the back of 
the stove until the liquid becomes warm 
enough to pour easily. 


Fry onions without stirring: To avoid 
scorching them, add the required amount 
of fat, then cover with water and let them 
cook until the water is absorbed, after 
which they will fry a golden brown in 
the fat without further attention. 


Plumber’s bills may be kept down thus: 
Once a month, in the evening, pour a 
cupful of kerosene down the sink drain, 
and next morning follow it with a pail- 
ful of boiling water. The kerosene dis- 
solves the grease from the sides of the 
drain-pipe and the boiling water carries 
it away. Washing soda will answer, but 
is harder on the pipe. 
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A handy closet device, very easily made, 
is shown in the illustration. Four 
wooden poles are secured in place near 
. the top of the closet, as shown. On 
these, coat hangers are suspended for 
coats and suits that would be stretched 
out of shape if hung on hooks in the 
usual way. When placed in position 
on the hanger, the latter is shoved 
along to the far side of the closet out 
of the way, yet each suit or coat is 
instantly available, and does not have 
to be sought for under other clothing. 
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Canning Meat at Home 


By MYRTLE FERGUSON, an Expert from lowa 
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| Pyare in these days of comparatively 
easy transportation there are many 
advantages to be derived from canning 
meat at home. The winter’s supply is 
assured and the meat is accessible at 
a moment’s notice, while the greater 
variety in the daily menu is welcome. 

Farm butchering is done in cold 
weather, and jars which have been 
emptied of fruits and vegetables may 
be used for meat. When wild ducks, 
geese, prairie chickens and pigeons are 
still plentiful, Our Folks may com- 
bine hunting with conserving, and thus 
obtain sufficient wild game to last until 
the next hunting season begins. Squir- 
rels and rabbits can also be preserved. 

The United States Government can- 
ning experts have experimented with 
meats, and by adaptations from their 
directions these two successful methods 
are presented : 

Method I: Free the meat from bones, 
gristle and excessive fat. Cut into 

ieces to fit the jar. Pack in jars that 

ave been sterilized by placing in boil- 
ing water for a short period. Add one 
teaspoonful of salt for each quart and 
fill the jar with sterile meat stock, for 
which directions follow. Put ona new 
tested rubber and adjust the top by 
turning it snug, and then turn back a 
fourthof aturn. Placein a vessel of boil- 
ing water or in a commerical water bath 
for five hours, or under five pounds steam 
pressure in a pressure cooker three and 
one-half hours. Remove jars and tighten 
covers. 

Method II: Remove gristle and sur- 
plus fat from meat. Brown in a hot 
even, or in hot fat, or boil slowly in 
enough water to cover until the meat is 
three-fourths done.. Remove the bone 
and cut the meat in pieces to fit the jar. 
Pack in sterile jars, adding -one tea- 
s ful of salt to each quart, and fill 
the jar with sterile meat stock. Put on 
a new tested rubber and adjust the to 
as in Method I. Place the jars in boil- 
ing water or a commercial water bath 
three and one-half hours, or under five 
pounds steam pressure in a pressure 
cooker for two and one-half hours. 

The meat stock referred to is made as 
follows : Place bones, gristle and an 
meat scraps ina kettle and cover with 
water. Boil ten minutes, then skim. 
—— on ree noes, then wines. ~: 

elery, a bay leaf ora red pepper may 

for seasoning, if desired. 

After slaughtering, meat should be 
cooled quickly and kept cool for twenty- 
four hours before canning. Meats which 
are to be served in stews or boiled are 
easily canned by Method I. Roasts and 
steaks have a better flavor if browned 
first; hence Method II gives better 
results. 

Meats which are to be canned for 
roasts should be cut in one piece the 
size of the can. A two-quart, wide- 
mouthed jar will hold a roast that will 
serve six or eight people. Steaks should 
be rolled tightly and put into the jar; 






when desired for use, they es | be un- — 
rolled and reheated. Meat which has 
been canned can not be served rare. : 

When canning chieken follow either 
method, preserving that which is to be 
used for frying by Method II. Drain the 
pieces u removing from the can, 
then dredge with flour and brown in fat. 
Chicken may be packed as follows: 

1. Pack the saddle with a thigh inside. 
2. Pack the breastbone with a thigh in- ~ 
side. 3. Pack backbone and ribs with © 
aleg inside. 4. Pack the leg, large end 
down, alongside the breastbone. 5. © 
Pack the wings. 6. Pack thewishbone. | 
7. Pack the neck. Giblets are difficult 
to sterilize so should not be packed but 
used in the daily menu instead. 

It is not practical to attempt to can — 
every part of any animal. Sausage will © 
still be fried down; the pate, rump, — 
cross ribs and brisket will be corned; | 
some of the round will be dried ; hams © 
and bacon will be cured ; the hog’s head © 
will be made into cheese; pig’s feet 
will be pickled; plain salt pork and © 
brine cured meats will still be used ; yet © 
there is no reason why canned meat 
which has the flavor of fresh should not — 
be available in every home where butch- © 
ering is done. 

With steaks, roasts, stews and boiling | 
pieces canned from the rump, round, loin, 
ribs, or flank, a housekeeper’s meat © 
problem-is solved. 4 


















































The Rest-Room at Beverly 


[Continued from page 45] 








or two and I believe after we get it # 
furnished and folks see what a help it is © 
the town council may provide for it ee 
ordinance in time for next winter. Think © 
there’s any hope?’”” Mrs. Tompkins @ 
looked around the group for a sign. | 
‘* Sure, there’s hope.’’ The indomit# § 
ble Mrs. Saylor shook hands with every- 
body and carried Anne off to find Bert @ 
and confer with him about the room. __ 
Throughout the week Beverly wom 
dered who was moving into Mrs. Price’s” 
shop. On Saturday morning it displayed 
a sign which read ‘‘ Beverly Rest-R 
—Come In,’’ and during the afternoon 
and evening people came in, a little 
at first, but finding friends and nei 
bors ag 4 stayed to chat and rest. 
Mrs. Brownell luxuriously wrote 
postal cards. Mrs. Lane knitted w 
she rested the feet that had been ready 
to drop off the week before. Tommy 
Teasdale and Richard Saylor built block 
houses; Bobby and Bertha looked ® 
wonderful pictures and drew others’ 
more wonderful. Mrs. Tompkins the 
of a dozen little improvements. for te 
rest-room, and Mrs. Earlham read twe 
stories and copied a fv a 
‘*T like going to town lots better no" 
don’t you, mother ?”’ whispered Bert 
as Anne tueked her and Bobby into B 
that night. “I’m tired but I don’t fee? 
cross as I used to, neither does brot 
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Midwinter Work for the Needlewoman 


By EMMA J. GUSSMANN, Household Editor 


changed, the scarcity of textiles 
will be felt for some time to come. 
With wool, flax and cotton diverted to 
war needs, we have been drawing upon 


A changed, world conditions have 





Fig. 1 


a reserve stock for civilian needs, and 
this stock is about exhausted. It takes 
from one to two years to produce, manu- 
facture and distribute new supplies, and 
while a gradual release of such raw 
products as the Government can spare 
would relieve the situation, normal prices 
are not expected in the immediate future. 

A good model for many fabrics is shown 
in No. 2360. The pointed collar, shapely 
sleeves and plaited skirt make it espe- 
cially becoming tostoutor mature figures. 

The collar of the shirtwaist shown in 
No. 2676 has a new feature, fastening 
in vest effect in the center front. 

The maternity skirt shown in No. 2696 
is very practical, and can be developed 
in any soft or medium-weight materials. 

Apron No. 2689 is attractive because 
of its simplicity, and will develop well in 
unbleached muslin, ripplette (which re- 
quires no ironing), chambray or percale. 

A pleasing style for growing girls is 
shown in No. 2691, here developed in a 
soft serge. The waist, made on a lining, 
fastens prettily over the belt. 

Plaids look best when made up in sim- 
ple styles, and for this purpose No. 2682 
is an excellent model, although the pat- 
tern would do for plain fabrics as well. 

The little girl who has been kept wait- 
. ing for her new winter coat will be de- 
lighted with pattern No. 2704, which is 
so easily made up. The cap could be 
made to match the coat or of a con- 
trasting fabric. : 

A practical nightgown, pictured in No. 
2703, to be made of domet or outing flan- 
nel, muslin, nainsook or longcloth. The 
bed socks should be made of flannel. 

Boys’ suit No. 2685 is so simple in con- 
struction that no one need hesitate to 
make it. It will develop equally well 
m corduroy, serge, galatea or khaki. 

The shaped waist of the charming lit- 
tle dress pictured in No. 2679 is cut on 
entirely new lines. The dress could be 
made of gingham, chambray, lawn, dim- 
ity or batiste, or of challis or albatross. 

Child’s set No. 2700 includes a dress 
with round yoke, a mrs he! slip petticoat 
and practical,comfortable drawers which 
are easy to make. Prettily embroidered 
yokes for these dresses can be bought 
ready to use and cost but a trifle. 

_ Protect your dining ‘table against in- 
Jury from hot dishes or platters with 
mats like the one shown in Fig. 1. The 
foundation of asbestos is covered with 
- flannel and can be found in several sizes. 
The cover is adjustable and is.made of 
Vy mercerized thread. For a mat 
Seven inches in diameter, make a ring 


of chain stitches, large enough to hold 
16 d. c. for first row. Join last d. c. to 
first d. c. and ch. 3. Second row, 1 d. c. 
in each d. c. of preceding row with 2 
ch. between each 2 stitches. Third row, 
ch, 3, 1 d. c. in first d. c. of preceding 
row, 2 d. c. in each of next Mt c. then 
2d. c. in last d. c. of group. Continue 
until there are 12 d.c. in each group 
with 2 ch. between, enlarging always in 
first and last stitch of group, then de- 
crease, making open meshes in place of 
solid rows and adding one mesh in center 
of open work in tenth and eleventh rows. 
In twelfth row, work 5. d. c. in this extra 
mesh, with 3 of the stitches in the mesh 
and 1 in eachd.c. Thirteenth row has 
open meshes with 3d. c. in the 5d. c. 
of preceding row. Then work 3 rows 
of — meshes, without enlarging and 
finish with a row of s. ¢. to tighten the 
edge so that it will fit over the mat. If 
a larger size is wanted, begin another 
diamond in place of the 5 d. ¢. in the 
twelfth row, and work until the cover 
reaches the desired size. 

Men who are exposed to the elements 
will find the ear protectors shown in 
Fig. 2 very comfortable. The knitted 
band fits closely around the head, cover- 
ing the back of the neck, the ears and 
the forehead. Wool similar to that of 



































2360. 


Ladies’ Dress. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
inches bust measure. 

Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 
Girls’ Coat. 5 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 
Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes : Small, medium, large 
and extra large, 

2685. Boys’ Suit. 4 sizes: 8, 4, 5, 7 years. 


2682. 
2704. 
2689. 


2691. Girls’ Dress. 3 sizes: 12, 14, 16 years. 





2700. 


In ordering patterns be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted. 





which sweaters are made is used, and 
the directions are as follows: Cast on 
16 stitches and knit 15 ribs (30 rows). 
Increase 1 stitch at beginning of each 
row until there are 34 stitches on needle, 
then knit 6 ribs (12 rows) of 34 stitches. 
Decrease 1 stitch at the beginning of 
each row until there are 16 stitches on 
needJe and knit 32 ribs (64 rows). In- 
crease 1 stitch at the beginning of each 

















Fig. 2 


row until there are 34 stitches on needle, 
knit 6 ribs (12 rows) of 34 stitches. De- 
crease 1 stitch at beginning of each row 
until there are 16 stitches on needle. 
Knit 15 ribs (30 rows), then bind off and 
sew the ends together. 


Before you seal and send off your pat- 
tern order, please read it over carefully. 
The omission of the size or number of 
the pattern wanted, causes delay in fill- 
ing your order and much correspondence. 




















2703. Girls’ Nightdress and Bed Socks. 7 sizes: 1, 


2,4, 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 


2676. Ladies’ Waist. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 


46 inches bust measure. 


2679. Child’s Dress. 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 years. 
2696. Maternity Skirt. 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 


82, 34 inches waist measure. 
Child’s Set. 5 sizes: 6 months, 1, 2, 3, 4 years. 


For ladies’ upper 


garments give bust measure taken over the fullest part of the bust; for skirts and under garments 


give waist and hip measurements. 


For misses’ upper garments give age and bust measure; for 


skirts and under garments give age, waist and hip measurements, For children give age, breast meas- 
urement and length of back. Children of same age vary in size. For instance, the average child of 
six years will measure twenty-four inches over the breast, but there are many children of ten 
years who will measure only twenty-four inches, In such case you need a six-year-old pattern. 








Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the intérest of Our Folks. 


Patterns are 10 cents each, 


postpaid; send silver or stamps. Send 10 cents for our up-to-date Fall and Winter 1918-1919 Cata- 
log containing 550 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s patterns, with illustrations of thirty 


stitches used by dressmakers, 
25 cents. 





Our booklet, “‘Dressmaking Self-Taught,”’ postpaid, 
THE FARM JOURNAL, West Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


to any address, 
. Adv, 








Kntt-to-Fit 
without a seam 


You’ ll like the soft smoothness 
of a seamless foot, especially 
when you enjoy a smart snug fit 
along with it, The most prac- 
tical stockings for you to buy— 


APUNATONAINESOROPEDESARAEOND, 57 


FASHIONED HCSE 
Made in 
Cotton, Lisle, 


Mercerized and Silk 
twisted with Fibre 


Booklet sent free 


Buy them from 
your dealer 


Burson Knitting Co. 
91 Forest Street 
Rockford, Ill. 
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out of the same old 


package — Its just 


as good. as ever.—~ 
“Sold since 1885 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


‘Like Mother Used to Make" 


WarTime Recipe Book~Free 
Meirell-Soule Co., Syracuse, NY. 
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Aunt Harriet Solves 
Many Troubles 


OULD a correspondence course in 
commercial illustrating be satisfac- 
tory? Whatdo you know about the Art 
School advertising this course ? 
Undecided. 


Illustrating and other forms of art must be 
taught through practical demonstration, and 
should be studied at a regular art school where 
drawing from plaster casts, and‘later. from the 
living model, under a capable instructor, is 
possible. In addition to the benefits derived 
from such instruction, there are. advantages 
in seeing other mediums of expressions, in 
competing with other-students and.in breath- 
ing an artistic atmosphere. A correspondence 
course might serve as a pastime, if no serious 
work was contemplated, or as a temporary 
measure; but when taken up asa profession, 


| art should be studied: under the best instruc- 

| tion one can command. 

| you enclosed the address is not known to me. 

| With good schools near your home, why con- 
sider those so far away ? 


The school of which 


What should a young woman who has 


| had few advantages and but little edu- 
| cation do to improve herself? 
| beyond school age and her life has been 
| so meager, that she-is 


She is 


Discontented. 


Many of our state agricultural colleges of- 
fer what are known as short courses, ~.d 


| these courses afford splendid opportunities for 


those who aspire to a knowledge of home eco- 
nomies and a better standard of living. As 
contact with people is also educational, such a 
course offers many advantages to those whose 
lives have been somewhat isolated. 


How can we send reading matter to 
our boys in France? The newspapers 
and magazines which we have sent failed 
to reach them. Mother and Sister. 
Cargo space is so limited that second-class 


| mail has to give way to first-class, which is 


naturally supposed to be of most importance. 
Newspaper clippings of local happenings can 
easily be sent in a letter, if the letter is. not 
made too bulky thereby. Interesting stories 
or magazine‘articles pasted together and plain- 
ly paged can be sent also, and will be: most 
welcome. They are easily slipped into a 
pocket, read wherever the boys happen to be, 
and then passed along. Some of the boys 
mention a scarcity of writing-paper, and sug- 
gest that one or two sheets of paper might 
be slipped into letters sent to them. The 
paper should be light in weight but strong 
and firm, and care should be taken that the 
letters are not made overweight because of 
the extra paper. 


Please tell me the use of place cards ; 
and what is meant by ‘‘favors’’? How 
should wedding announcements be an- 
swered? Dakota’s Daughter. 


Place cards are used at more or less formal 
dinners and luncheons. They are prettily or 
cleverly decorated, usually in harmony with 
the event or the other decorations. The names 
of the guests are written on the cards, which 
are then placed on the table to indicate the 
place each guest is to occupy. On entering 
the dining-room the guests seek the cards 
containing their names and seat themselves 
accordingly. Favors are little gifts which may 
form part of the decorations, and are to be 

carried from the enter- 

tainment as ‘souvenirs 

of the occasion. Pretty 

little baskets holding 

salted nuts or candies 

are frequently used for 

the purpose; but toys, 

especially those having 

~ some significance in 

connection with the af- 

fair, person or ‘times 
might be used. 

Answer the announce- 
nent of a wedding with 
a note of congratulations, if you know one or 
both of the contracting parties well; if not, 
send your card to the bride, if the announce- 
ment gives an “at home” date and address, 
mailing it so that it reaches her on that date; 


Weather Report: Fair 
and colder 


AwunT HARRIET wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt 
or in trouble; but only such answers: as~ will 
benefit. the largest number of ple will be 
given here. For prompt reply, send a.stamped, 

self-ad Address, Aunt Harriet, ' 





envelope, 
ice. 





Rosamond &, Sray, j 
i: | Bansas Sit, Kansas, | 


Mellin’s 
Food 


Baby 
Mellin’s Food is 


a means by which 
the mother can 
modify cow’s milk 
to satisfy every 
food requirement 


of her baby. 


Send today for a Sample 
Bottle of Mellin’s Food 
and start your 
baby right 
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MELLIN’S Food COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Heal ese “Oil 
Oliver Oil-Gas often 
it Any Siove 


Attach to your stove, 
fill the tank with kero- 
sene or coal oil and it’s 


OLIVER pn & punaeR & MACHINE co. Sig 


Soives the Cont Se opiom 





sane your spare time, Mens _ 3 women 
L uaran an hosiery. vac bags. 
‘ months or rep’ col ee called 
orsand fancy stripes, incl rai silk hose. 
Sell for Less Tham Store: Pricee 
. Often sell dozen pair to one family, Every 
man or woman, + young or old, can make big 
a se is quality line, Write for 
Hosiery:-Co. 


$149 Elk. St. Dayton, Ohio 
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How To Fire a Furnace 
By C. M. LYMAN 


\ K JITH the mercury at zero or below, 

furnace fires must be bright and 
brisk. The fire-pots of furnaces are 
designed to hold enough coal, when prop- 
erly filled, to last eight hours and leave 
enough live coals to rekindle the new 
charge quickly when the fire is shaken. 
Some people are not methodical enough 
to coal their furnace every eight 
hours; but with proper firing a furnace 
should require no attention beyond 
regulating the drafts for a period of 
from eight to twelve hours in ordinary 
cold weather. 

To get the best results from coal ina 
furnace, keep the ash-pit clean. Grate 
bars are made of just as high-grade iron 
as any other part of theefurnace cast- 
ings and will last for years if the ashes 
are not allowed to touch them on the 
under side, but they will often warp or 
twist in a few minutes if this precaution 
is neglected 

Keep a deep fire. One of the most 
common mistakes made by those who 
desire to economize in fuel consump- 
tion is to carry the fire too low in the 
fire-pot. It should always be filled 
level with the feed door and rounded up 
in extreme weather. There is no ex- 
ception to this rule. In mild weather 
the layer of ashes between the top of 
grate and the fire “nim be several inches 
thick, thus effectively retarding com- 
bustion ; but the top of the fire should 
always be kept at least up to the level 
of the feed door. 

Do not keep poking at or shaking the 
fire. If the chimney draft is good, all 
that should be required is a thorou : 
cleaning so that the grate shows bright 
burning coal all over it once a day in 
moderate weather, or twice a day in se- 
vere weather. If it requires more shak- 
ing than that, something ails thechimney. 

When adding fresh fuel be sure the 
check damper is closed, otherwise gas is 
liable to escape through the feed door 
and may pervade the whole house. 

Be sure that all clinkers and slag are 
removed from the fire-pot. When com- 
plaints are made it is not unusua! to find 
that while bright coal may show at the 

ate and a live fire level with the feed 

oor may be apparent, yet the entire 
center of the fire-pot is filled with a 
mass of slag and clinkers too large to go 
through the grate. When this is re- 
moved the small handful of fire remain- 
ing is an index of what had been the 
heating capacity before. 

In severe weather it is an excellent 
plan if a warm house is wanted early in 
the morning, to fix the fire shortly be- 
fore retiring, shaking the grate suffi- 
ciently to remove the accumulated ashes 
and adding coal until the fire-pot is well 
rounded up. Allow this to burn up a 
little, enough to burn off the lighter 
gases, and then check down for the 
night. If this is properly done there 
will be a mass of fuel in such condition 
that the opening of the drafts in the 
morning will be all that is necessary to 
raise the temperature rapidly. 
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Sendonly$1 00 
with the cou- 
pon below and 
we will ship you 
these flannel shirts. 
Don’t wait, order them today. If you are not 
entirely satisfied, return them to us and we 


will refund your money, . If you decideto keep them 
you can pay the balancein small monthly payments. 


Order by 
No. B-6 


Act 
Now 


Because the 


shirts rchased near rock bottom figure, BR ciara tO ans 
was pu nearly a year ago ata t uirements 
have taken. Practically the entire output of flannel shirting off the market today, ag now at 
this low price, A truly wonderful value, Shirt set consists of 1 popular Kha i Flannel and 1 
striped Silver Gray Flannel. The material in these shirts is a fine © broadcloth finished good 
weight flannel, that will give excellent wear. Both shirts are cut coat style with military linked 
collar and 2 outside breast pockets with flaps to button. Cut fullsize, Pearl buttons to match. 
Sizes.14'4to18, Come packed 2 of the same size to a set. Order by No, B5. Only $1.00 with 
coupon and $1.50 a month. Total price, $9.98, 


Six Months to Pay! 


Easy payments. Take six months to pay. We will open a charge account for you 
to buy wearing apparel needs for the entire family and pay for them insmall monthly payments. 
We trust honest people ev here, Our large output saves you money and our credit plan 
makes it easy for you to pay. 0 digcount for cash, Not one penny extra for credit. Just asmall 
monthly payment which you will hardly miss, The wonderful bargains we are now offering 
are astounding. And don’t forget, for Just asmall pertaeet down and the bal- 

ance in small monthly payments. Send for this ba: rgain at once—today. Po en 


Elmer Richards Co. 


Send This Coupon! Y ana 


t. Please send 
Thousands will be sending for this bar- Bet, No, 8 ce $08 


S $1.50 may ie 

gain. It will be first come, first served. You ny ee satisfied 

never again get theop pportunity of such a value. ae fa b the Shirt act i can pod. it and 

We are only able to offer you such a value be- get Da yment back with all ¢ 

cause of our large output, so act, but act act quickly. Fill ~ Otherwise I will pay ‘advertised tertmm 
rde 

























qut cougon and send & $0 sea with $106 FO. onder, rs 
r 
So ‘sand pidrens d scl pargain Be Poe oe Name 
i 
Elmer Richards Co. Bui. 
W. 3Sth St., Chicago F 1.) ofice. 
Baataares if you wish the FREE Bargain waists put x ‘here 























10 DAYS 
ee naar tae oa ee 


‘ou can now make our home bright and cheerful VE 

E-HALF ON OIL. Tests by (ve aimdon ow phe A oy 

wereiiee prove chile Khe B, nor yy is nearly five aes 
Ww 

HOURS ON ONE GALLON consi Bees PORN No 


odor, smoke © or Cott: es Re ppumping up, easy to operate, won't 
“TRY. iT 1 10 NIGHTS FREE 


Prove! for yourself without risk that this pemarkeliew white light 
If not entirely satisfied, return it 

pao R 'ARD will be given ta anyone whe shows Os 

ip equal in every way to this new Aladdin. 


GET YOURS FREE 2 We want one user in each locality 


















a te whom we con Sue — 
TWICE. THESLIGHT in that way you.may et oo Satan cases 


ON HALF. THE O'FL 


or LAMP r CO ny 190 182 Aladdin 







































































by C. F. Sturkan, mf 
Hartford, Conn. 


Exclusive Features (iqueccee 
Make Star Equipment “Different” ih 


‘THERE are big reasons why Star 
Equipment is the first choice where 
only choice equipment willdo. It offers features that you cannot find 
in any other equipment. For example, the Star Curb Clamp, which does away with 
anchors in the cement and simplifies installation ; the Star One-piece Arched Stall, 
which eliminates clamp irons or couplings to catch dust and dirt ; the Star Alignment 
Device, which lengthens or shortens the cow bed instantly ; the Star Unit System, 
which enables you to add equipment as your herd increases. 
These and other exclusive Star features are too important for you to overlook now 
when saving farm work and expense mean more than ever before. 


Send For the STAR Book 


Interior of Star i 


barn owned by 
H. J. Krebs, Wilmington, Del. 


ural department show you practical suggestions on building a new barn or remodeling your old one. Also 
learn about Star Watering Bowls, Double-Loek Litter Carriers, Star-Feed Trucks, Star ‘““Cannon-Ball'’ 
Door Hangers, Star Harvester Hay Tools and Star Garage Equipment. Ask for Catalog No. A. 
HUNT, HELM, FERRIS & CO., HARVARD, ILLINOIS 
Eastern Branch, Industrial Building, Albany, N. Y. 
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Farm Equipment 


500,000 Ford Owners 
Now Use Cork Insert 


(gg Makes Fords Run Smoother — Lasts Longer 
448 500,000 owners now have smooth starting and oe 
This Free 















MAM stopping Fords. Why don YOU try Cork insert 
— the better Transmission Lining for Fords? 
The buttons of cork give wonderfully smooth friction. 
fice jerk and chatter. Make the brake sure. Cork 


costs 83.00 for a set of three but it’s the most 
economical lining you can buy. Saves the Ford rear 
where most 


repair ex comes. Puts an end to 
Soa 
Next Time Your Ford Needs New Lining 
Wor can quickly getit. tor ita bendiod to ccerypelbers 
Tear Out This Advertisement as a Reminder 
My es Naki ioe, Sa of ors et.” 


Advance Automobile Accessories Corporation 
Dept. 23, 56 East Randolph Street, Chicago 




















0-26, iden, ‘Conn. 
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Easily Made Made-Overs 


RANSFORMING partly worn cloth- 

ing into garments that will be worth 
the effort requires judgment as well’ as 
skill, for time and strength have a very 
definite value and should not be wasted 
any more than materials. Consider, 
then, the possibilities of a discarded gar- 
ment before preparing it for its second 
incarnation, and gauge your work by the 
strength of the material. 

Discarded woolen underwear is pre- 
cious nowadays. Every inch of it should 
be used. The sleeves or the drawer 
legs will make excellent shirts for very 
little folks. Cut them open at the seam 
and shape them as shown in Fig. 1. 


| Piece out the sleeves, stitch the seams 





on the machine, then open and ¢at-stitch 
them. Use aestraight facing for the 
opening in the front and a bias facing 
for the neck. Finish with buttons and 
buttonholes. 

Children’s drawers can be cut out of 
the unworn parts of umbrella drawers, 
as shown in Fig. 2. Excellent drawers 
or.overalls for wee folks are contrived 
out of stocking legs. The tops of the 
stockings are cut down the seam to 
where the crotch will come; a square 
piece, to give ‘‘spring’’ to the gar- 
ment, is inserted as shown in Fig. 3. 
The lower portion is left intact, being 


| hemmed at the bottom. 





To use worn socks, cut off the foot of 
each at the heel and fold once. Cut off 
the ribbed top and lay over that. Slip 
the middle over these pieces, turnin the 
ends and sew, and you have a good kettle 
holder with but a few minutes’ work. 

If men’s collars show signs of wear, 
wash them free from starch, rip the col- 
lar from the band, turn the worn part 


| inside, darning the edges down to the 


| interlining, and stitch in place again. 


and let us offer suggestions for equipping your barn with Star Stalls and Stanchions. Let our architect- | 





The apron pictured in Fig. 4 can be 
made froma discarded shirt. If the 
shirt. is much worn or badly faded, 
remove the sleeves, cutting close to the 
seam, then cut away the collar and. the 
worn parts next to it. This leaves: a 
round neck which is quickly hemmed by 
hand, and you have an excellent under- 
shirt for summer wear. 

Handkerchiefs can be made out-of the 
better parts of linen shirtwaists. They 
can be quickly and attractively finished 
by rolling the hems, then whipping them 
with colored embroidery thread. After 
going around once, whip in the. opposite 
direction, producing a sort of cross-stitch 
edge which is durable and pretty. 

Nightgowns afford large pieces. of 
material which are not always strong 
enough to be converted into garments. 
Those made of muslin can be torn into 
strips of various widths for bandages, 
a supply of which should always be kept 
on hand. Pillow-cases or sheets for 
cribs can be made out of the better 
pieces. The gowns made of flannel, are 
usually stronger and the skirt portion is 
often made into children’s petticoats 
or nightgowns, or 


j + f used for diapers. 
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Epidemic Influenza— 
Its Cause and Prevention 
By F. W. ST. JOHN, M. D. 


N a September issue of the New York Medi- 

cal Journal, Dr. Royal S. Copeland, Health 
Officer of New York city, was quoted as say- 
ing that he did not think Spanish influenza 
would gain a foothold in this country. A few 
weeks afterward Epidemic Influenza, as it is 
now called, had spread to every state in the 
Union. 

The cause of this disease is a germ. At 
present it is supposed by most investigators 
to be practically the same as the one which 
was the cause of the epidemic we experienced 
nearly thirty years ago. However, its viru- 
lence is much greater. There have been a 
great many deaths, especially among those 
between twenty and forty years of age, and in 
thirty-two years of practise I have not seen 
this death rate equalled. Pneumonia in a bron- 
chial form was in most instances the immediate 
cause of death. Old people and children seem 
to have been less seriously affected. Preven- 
tion and treatment have not availed much in 
either stopping the spread of the disease or 
in curing it. 

Possibly the greater fatalities among the 
youthful and middle-aged were due to the 
strenuous lives they were compelled to lead 
owing to war conditions. Not giving up soon 
enough, or getting about too soon, has in my 
observation been a common cause of fatal 
complications. In the old and young these 
factors were absent to a great extent. Again, 
the older people may have a partial immunity 
from experiencing a previous attack. 

The high death rate in our army camps can 
be accounted for by the artificial modes of 
living as compared with home life. There is 
reason for believing that the radical change 
in the diet caused by war necessities has, to 
some extent, weakened the resistance of peo- 
ple in general. 

The best we can do at present is to try to 
fortify ourselves by modes of right living, as 
a healthy body is the best protection against 
any disease. In the meantime, something 
more definite may be discovered regarding 
the cause and cure of such a scourge. 


In the Doctor’s Letter-Box 
J. W. K., Goshen, N.J.: For the winter eczema 


I would st one of the various eczema 
lotions e by the pharmaceutical firms. 
a loeal physician can procure these for you 
and give you directions as to use. The diet 
should be simple, aver too much red meat, 
pastry, pickles, ete. Milk is a good food. 


Miss Cline, N. J.: The incipient signs of 
diabetes are an increase in thirst and a de- 
cided increase in the quantity of urine voided. 
The direct causes of diabetes are very poorly 
understood. It is supposed to be due to dis- 
turbances in the functions of the liver, pan- 
creas and thyroid gland. The kidneys are not 
really affected at all, but by some condition of 
the nervous system become associated in the 
disturbance. 


E. R.; Mineville, N. Y.: To relieve in- 
testinal fermentation, Bulgarian buttermilk 
bacilli often serve a good purpose. You can 
er empeny this preparation in the form of tab- 
ets or in a liquid form. As to other medicine, 
I would recommend a tablet known as “ Ox-gall 
Comp.,” Richards’ formula, taking two tablets 
one on after meals, As to laryngitis, get 
the other matter straightened out, and when 
your digestion and assimilation improve this 
will improve also. 


A Reader, West Bend, Ia.: Mucus in the 
throat, “which does not seem to be accom- 
panied by a cold, and is combined with occa- 
sional hoarseness,” is probably a chronic 
inflammation. of the larynx. is may be 
simple or tubercular. When tubercular, there 
are usually symptoms of weakness associated 
with the trouble. The treatment consists in 
attention to the general health and inhalations 
of some kind of vapor, in steani or other form. 
A simple way to use a good vapor is as fol- 
lows: Put one-half pint of boiling water ina 
clean agate dish ot ur on this one tea- 
spoonful of compound ‘tincture of benzoin. 

ake a funnel just age enough to allow the 
flaring end to fit over the dish or tightly inside 
of it. Place mouth over the funnel and gently 
inhale the fumes for two or three minutes. 





MEDICAL inquiries from Our Folks may be sub- 
mitted and will be answered in the paper, each 
inits turn, if of interest to the general reader 


iven promptly and confidentially. Address, 
amily Doctor Department, this office. 
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Jake good care of your 
Westclox alarm 


9 eae alarm clocks are not as easy 
to get as they used tobe. The war 
has made them scarce. Yet they are 
more in demand today, as household 
timekeepers, than ever before. 


Careful treatment will make your 
Westclox alarm last longer. 


We have prepared a booklet that 
tells you more about your clock. Since 
July, 1918 this booklet has been packed 
with every Westclox alarm. If you 
bought your clock before that time 
you may have one of these booklets 
by mail. A postal card from you will 
bring it. 


Western Clock Co. - makers of Westclox 


la Salle tl USA Factories at Peru, IL 





























Peace Work at War Time Pay 


~, Knit Socks, and Dollars with the Auto-Knitter 


; We guarantee you steady, pleasant work at war time 
rates for 3 years after the war is over. The demand for 
knitted socks is — heavy. Help us fill it but get 
away from slow hand knitting. Use the fast, reliable, 
modern Auto-Knitter in your home. We gladly take all 
, the socks you wish to send us. We send renewal 
yarn free and pay you highly profitable prices. 


The Auto-Knitter is simple and easily learnt— 


and secures a good, steady income for full or spare time work 
in your own home and no previous experience is essen s 


Write today for full particulars enclosing 3c stamp, See what good 
money you and your family can earn at home the year round. 


AUTO-KNITTER HOSIERY CO., INC., 
Dept. 156 B, 821 Jefferson St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada: Auto-Knitter Hosiery (Can.) Co., Ltd., 607 College St., Toronto. 
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Notable among the 


, . . 
wars many lessons in home economics 
is the supreme measure of service which the 


Mets Ulxsher 


Sniaging Deversible Wringer: 


has introduced into thousands upon thousands of 
America’s rural and suburban homes. Unique in simpli- 
city, incomparable in efficiency and unmistakable in 
economy, the Maytag marks the happy solution of the 
laundry problem in American homes of today. 


The Maytag Laundry Manual is an invaluable 
help to thrifty housewives. Mailed gratis. Write 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY 


DEPT. 294 NEWTON, IOWA 


Canadian Branches: 
Collingwood, Ort, 


Winnipeg, Man, 
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Get us send this fine Razor 
send 


for 30 days’ free trial. When 
.85 or retarn razor, 
JOWES MFG. CO., 136 W. Lake $t., Dept, 119, CHICAGO 


Order 





satisfied after using, send $1 
Today 
HON ba Roa 


our new We guarantee satisf: .. Price 
List ES 16 ets, . M. V. Facey, Preston, Mina. . 
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Turn Your Knotty Trees 
Into Sideboards 
By FARMER VINCENT 


OWN in the woods grew a curly 

maple. There was not a more for- 
bidding tree in all the woods. Even the 
bark looked coarser and tougher than 
any hemlock knot a man ever tackled. 

‘or years you went past that cross- 
grained tree, because you knew. that 
beneath the bark the wood itself was 
just as hard to do anything with as the 
No ax could split 
that wood; nothing but a streak of 
lightning could make an impression upon 
it. You had a wholesome respect for 


| that big, hard, twisted curly maple. 





| work so delights. 





But one day you made up your mind 
to see what could be done with that 
tree. Cutting it down was a tough job, 
but you stuck to it until it was done. 

Then the tough old bird’s-eye maple 
came to its own, After the saws and 
the sharp whirling knives of the planer 
had done their work, there lay the beau- 
tiful boards. And what furniture it 
made! All the burls and the knots had 
been straightened out. Where they had 
been you saw the delicate waving lines 
in which the lover of beautiful wood- 
Firm, strong, hand- 
some, the wood of that old maple will 
last well-nigh forever. 

Down in the old Keystone State I saw 
a little place that did my heart good. 
All ’round it ran a high stone wail. 
Once those stones were scattered all 
over the ground. 

But somebody gathered them all up 
and built them into the wall. The grass 
grows green where the stones used to 
lie every fall. Big shocks of corn lift 
up their heads right where the giant 
rocks once stood. 

It seems as if everything smiles on 
the man who bravely tackles his job and 
sticks to it. Very few of us live in 
paradise. We have our stony land to 
clear, our prairie bottoms to break up; 
curly maples grow in all our forests. 
Shall we quit? 

Sunshine never quits. Frost drives it 
out, and it is back next morning. And 
if there is sunshine in your nature you 
never will quit! You will turn your 
knotty tree into beautiful sideboards 
and charming center-tables. 





John Barleycorn 
By WALT MASON 


John Barleycorn, my jo, John, since na- 
tions had their birth, you have with 
beastly arrogance infested this old earth. 
But now you see your finish, John, and 
many fits you throw, the bells are toll- 
ing knells for you, John Barleycorn, my 
jo. This war has slain its millions, John, 
and many more must die; but you have 
killed far more than war, with your old 
gin andrye. The men who fall on battle- 
fields our prayers and blessings know ; 
but those you slay must die in shame, 
John Barleycorn, my jo. John Barley- 
corn, my jo, John, your tricks can not 


avail; you can not set aside your doom — 
by blowing in the kale; nor can the 


tears of crocodiles which down your 


whiskers flow, avert one hour the bierand > i 


shroud, John Barleycorn, my jo. ’Twill 
be a better world, John, when you’ve 
removed your sign, when you no longer 
poison men with tanglefoot and wine ; 
for every plunk you handle is the price 
of pain and woe, and that’s a tainted 


sort of coin, John Barleycorn, my jo. a 


You’ve wearied all the world, John, 
you’ve tried the souls of men, and when 
you chase yourself away you won't 
came back again; you’re letting go by 
inches, John, but you will have to go; 





and so skidoo and fare thee ill, John 


Barleycorn, my jo. 
(Copyright, The George Matthew Adams Service.] 
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FARM JOURNAL 


4 IED Partnership Farming 
me ee me ede [Continued from page 37] 


these profitably. We did it. “Mallory Farm” and ~ 
“Nye’s” became the “ Mallery-Nye Farms,” — 
of West Springfield, almost over night. We ~ 
wouldn’t advise others to follow our method 
E : L unless their mutual confidence is without re- 9 
— ; 2 serve. We meant to arrange a detailed plan “@ 
ewe in advance, but in the spring rush the thing @ 
dragged on until late in May, when I said te @ 
Fred, “Better turn ’em in together June 1, © 
hadn't we?” And thus we started. ‘ 
The details of our partnership farming are ~ 
being handled as they arise, and we can see ~ 
economy at every turn. There’s only one trip ~ 
with the milk; one milk aerator, one set of 
milk utensils to wash, one icing—and so on 
through the daily routine. But the greatest — 
economy is expected from working bigger | 
fields, combined acreages of all crops, quan- § 
tity buying and selling and, with more and © 
LA ( a poe er pa — tillage with less rush 
.. 5 ‘ 5 Te. and less getting behin | 
x. THE OLD ... aL "an nas ay Why does the western farmer have an ad- @ 
vantage when he is much farther from his § 
market? Is it soil? Only in part. A great 
big reason lies in bigger fields and wholesale 


to Better Housekeeping ==" "J 


don’t pay. Why? Those big farms that don’t 
pay are usually owned by city men and are © 
and worked from start to finish with © 
labor to whom the owner typifies “ capital.” § 
Farming is still too difficult a trade towin § 
that way. But imagine that same 500 acres © 


O away with housekeeping drudg- 
ery. Do away with back breaking, | Sst.rry, Bet teasing that come. to cert 
stooping, stretching, bending and climb- | ss cathasinically togethes and dw “it | 


° : = — to expect Began f ? Much | 
‘ = arger combinations succeed in business. | 
ing. Get an O Cedar Polish Mop. True, millions of families are living on thé © 
earnings of small farming. But the world ~ 
moves on. The rural delivery brings the daily ~ 
paper. The rural telephone and the hard-sur- — 
faced roads establish quick connections with @ 
neighboring towns. Bill Jones is getting Ba | 
day in the shovel factory and rides home on 2 
the interurban. John Olson draws still better “@ 
pay now on the docks and rides back and forth ~ 
in a new flivver. Bill’s wife and John’s o girla » | 
are holding their heads a trifle higher. en 
| the factory or railroad beckons to small farm- 
ers they listen, they figure, and many of them @ 
go, just as their sons have already gone. , 
It is time to call a halt. We can not thrive @ 
without small farmers. They must be shown ~ 
a way to earn as other men can earn and still © 
_ have a little left for interest on their invest- — 
ments. In our case combination seemed to be ~ 
the answer. So far our plan is working beau- 
tifully, but it is too indefinite to be business- @ 
| like between neighbors in general. E 


Daylight Saving 


[Continued from page 37] { 


For the city man or one working on a “ | 
; A road, or work of similar nature, it is 0: K F 
* _ Another objection, while not of very 
7 rtance, is the oats breakfast’ 

0 on ri Pe o'c clock, dinner at twelve, and supper at 
Ge J ever before seven-thirty or ee t; and o 
times you will find people eating ‘supper 
nine. From twelve to nine is ope 
stretch. Of course, the eating can juste 
to meet conditions, but here was the t ouble 

on this ranch: Some of the men ¢: t 
lunch and quit at twelve o’clock. If the 
that were boarding here didn’t get their 
ner at twelve, but waited a0 hour, the 
that carried their lunch simpl y lost the time 
at our expense, from one o’clock until the oth- 
ers had their noon hour. We simply divided 
the time as best we could and let The ones 
that earried their lunch work red “ 
much as possible. 
As far as meeting trains, etc.,was concer 
it didn’t inconvenience the farmer. I’m 
knocking on the plan. It doesn’t make 
material difference, but I do not see where 
benefits the farmer. L. L. D., Missouri. ‘ 
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With it you clean, dust and polish 
all atone time. Use it on the floors, 
on oil cloth and linoleum, too. Also 
for reaching the tops of doors and 


other high places. The O-Cedar 
Polish Mop makes housework a 


leasure. 
: (dar Mop 


does away with hard work. It gives 
a hard, dry, lasting lustre to hard 
wood, painted orvarnished floors. 
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Simply deposit the price— Vi [ 
$1; $1.25 or $1.50 with your 


dealer, for an O-Cedar_ , 
Polish Mop on trial. J, 


















If you are not de- 
lightedwiththework  / 
itdoes, andthetime / 
it saves, your fA 
money will be / 
refunded | 
without a 
question. 

































Zrerp @Ols sTe4 


“A Sort of Huge Fad ” 


| All the good said in favor of setting the 

| ahead is usually in some stereo : 

like, “Saves light, saves fuel, more time to 

: work gardens, and they do it in, France 

N | ‘ England.” It seems to be a sort of a BUge 

AW) Hh ht fad, that the United States must do it bee vat 

i) i Hie iuiiiih INT, \ some one else has adopted the scheme,” 

4 AC ({ (i \\ 1) NA lint 

Vi 


VANIA {AV/ i Mi We \ ape ti the man who is anxious to do an hour's exti 4 : W 
Kee \ \ hie work in his garden get up an hour ear 3 FS 
| r ‘ : 

Hi 
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ON ay sa TENT III ( a few mornings on his own ac 
/ \ ‘ Mili make 100,000,000 people lose an hour's Bl 
Wil \ every morning just to keep him company- 
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The Country Boy and Gil 


New and interesting information for Our Young Folks 








Americanizing the Real American — by LEE McCRAE 


HAT picture does the word 
“Indian ” flash into your brain? 
A vision of blankets, toma- 
hawks, wigwams, war paint and 
feathers ? 

That was the Indian of yes- 
terday. Even many “revised versions” picture 
atame, uncivilized creature, quite content to 
live on the bounty of Uncle Sam. But 
thanks to various good influences, the Indian 
children of 1919 are writing a different page 
of history. If you would understand, travel 
over the old Santa Fe trail through Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, talk with well-informed 
residents, then stop off at the old town of 
Albuquerque and visit the various Indian 
settlements. 

At Acomita we saw a blanketed, barefooted 
squaw slouching along the tracks with a 
papoose strapped upon his board slung over 
her shoulders. : 

“Three hundred years ago is passing!” I 
exclaimed. But at that moment two half- 
grown Indian boys, dressed in regulation over- 
alls, swung aboard the train and called upon 
the newsboy for gum and chocolates. They 
were Indians of today. 

For many miles west of Albuquerque all the 
farms, cattle ranges and villages seem to be- 
long to the Indians. Their towns are built 
of discarded box cars or of adobe in box-car 
shape. The latter have the sun-baked bricks 
of dirt plastered over with a whitish clay 
which, with real American doors and windows, 
makes them quite presentable. 

Their choice of location for villages would 
also be ours; for they perch their little rec- 
tangular shacks on the steep hillsides among 
the rocks whenever hills are near. Big rocks 
and little huts so blend in size and color and 
shape that the traveler must have sharp eyes 
to discover a whole village half a mile away. 

One of these villages located on a flat 
promontory had its streets swept bare and 
clean as if done with a broom. Shade trees 
there were none, but some peach orchards were 
in evidence in the valleys, all carefully irri- 
gated and some of them surrounded by crude 
fences. These fences, wherever found, look 





as if they had been put up by lazy children. 
They are nothing more than the branches of 
shade trees denuded of their leaves and 
smaller twigs and put together in stake and 
rider fashion. When astouter corral is wanted 
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A Pinte home of reeds 


Six Years of Bird Work 


This is the birthday of The Liberty Bell Bird 
Club; it is six years young. Our greetings, 
best wishes and thanks to each member. It 
was your faithful work for the birds that has 
made our club known from coast to coast. In 
2,191 days we jumped from one member to 
857,000, an average of nearly 400 daily. 

Thousands of farms have been made bird 
Sanctuaries; in many schools Friday bird 
classes are now a regular feature ; bird-houses, 
feeding stations and bird baths are every- 
where seen; the winter birds are fed; the 
bird laws are observed and we have enthused 
many weary bird workers and clubs. 

Much more remains to be done. Read over 
your pledge; bring in new members ; send in- 
teresting reports and bird pictures to the 
Secretary, and keep up your enthusiasm, The 
first line we wrote six years ago was, “ This is 
a Declaration of Independence for the Birds.” 
We knew it was a battle for the birds and a 


, one as duty. Insects still cause a loss of 


000,000 every year. The birds are the 
insects’ natural enemy. Give the birds a lift. 
Here’s our hand. A ls New Year to all! 











A first-prize Pinte at the first Indian 
Baby Show 


the Indians cut young tree trunks into six- 
foot lengths and pound them perpendicularly 
into the ground close together, exactly as 
pictured in our old school-books. Even the 
chicken yards are made like stockades. 

Of course their chief industry is raising 
horses, burros, cattle and sheep; but of late 
they have done well with wheat. The acreage 
for this year is considerable. 

“What is that!” I exclaimed, pointing to 
an absolutely bare, clean-swept spot of ground 
surrounded by about a dozen light posts placed 
around it in a circle. 

“Oh,” laughed the Pullman conductor. 
“Don’t you know a threshing-machine when 
you see one?” Thenheexplained: “There 
is only one mechanical thresher used by the 
Indians of this section, Ride by here in August 
and you will see them driving a horse around 
and around inside those posts, tramping upon 
the newly cut grain. After the horse is taken 
out, the men, on a windy day, throw the 
trampled straw into the air to lat the chaff fly 
off and the wheat grains drop back upon the 
ground, to be scraped up into sacks and carted 
to some white man’s mill or to their huts. 
Many are still using the hollow stone of an- 
cient days and grinding their grain by hand.” 

A more effective leaven than up-to-date 
machinery is Uncle Sam’s_ schoolhouse. 
Brave and self-sacrificing are the teachers, 
real missionaries of civilization. These schools 
take the young Indians through the third 








The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends | 
Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- | 
dress, coda a three-cent stamp, send it 
to us, and your name will be enrolled 
and the club button and tusete-pege 
guide sent you. If a two-color fi- 
cate of Membership is desired, send ten 
There are no dues, no fines, no 
assessments. Ask the school-teacher to 
organize a bird club, 857,000 have signed 
this pledge. Have you? 


PLEDGE: fF desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 

















orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 








grade, after which they are sent toa larger 
government school which puts them through 
the eighth grade and provides some splendid 
industrial training. The pupils love to argue, 
are very keen in it, and will talk “like a house 
afire” to one they know and like, although the 
same young Indians will shut up like clams 
before strangers, or people who are not in 
sympathy with them. 

“Tourists never see the true side of In- 
dians,” said a teacher. “They resent curiosity, 
are quick to detect patronage, and despise 
the rudeness shown by the average visitor.” 

Beyond question the Indians living along 
our railroad tracks, who are making their 
living by ‘selling trinkets to travelers, use 
their peculiar dress and habits largely as part 
of their stock in trade. I am sure they know 
more English than they pretend to know. 
When two of us went to inspect a Hopi camp 
on the edge of the wonderful Grand Canyon 
we found some squaws and papooses, gaily 
clad, squatting around a fire in the shelter of 
a half-built wigwam. They at once held out 
their hands and jabbered lustily. 

“T don’t know what you say,” I answered, 
moving off. 

“T say forty cents !” cried the oldest squaw 
angrily, in distinct English. 

American clothesare in favor with them, and 
red is ever the color of choice. Skirts trail upon 
the ground over bare feet, or just escape the 
knee above thickly swathed limbs, or, occa- 
sionally, up-to-date shoes and stockings. But 
never does the female of the species don an 
American hat! When she does we will know 
that the clothes “‘leaven” has leavened the 
whole lump. 

The Indian life of today is a mosaic of new 
and old. This upper Rio Grande Valley was 
peopled and cultivated long before the 
Genoese set sail to discover it, and these de- 
scendants are living in some ways just as 
Coronado found them in 1540. Yet—and how 
large is that “‘ yet ’—the newest is here also. 
In a hut we found a telephone and heard a 
squaw talking over it in the Indian tongue. 

Patriotism is a cement very new, and as 
powerful as it is new, in the breasts of these 
first-Americans. The Indian, as of old, ‘is 


either an enemy to be feared or a friend to be 
valued. The world war lined him up on the 
side of Uncle Sam, and it is now our duty to 
become a real neighbor to him. 








A wiih home of adobe 
Sixth January Bird Census 


Every year more members take this census, 
and we hope this year will break all records. 
Make a list of birds seen in your district on 
any one day, from the first to the twentieth 
of January. Make out your report in this 
style, and send it to us by February 1: 


s (give names of species and number of each 
Birds een, thus: Robins, 4; chickadees, 20; etc.) 


Total No. of Birds...... No. Species...... 


Address.............. ry a) Sanaa a 


Ask the school-teacher, or some one familiar 
with the birds, to act as leader. We want 
every state well represented. Get up your 
party now, and go out the first day that is con- 
venient to all. 















those stockings 
that wear so well” — 


More Durable-DURHAM Stockings— 
the kind that everybody in the family likes 
so well because they are good looking 
and long-weaning. 


A mother soon learns to know good 
stockings. She sees where they wear out 
first. She sees that Durable-DURHAM 
stockings are extra strongly reinforced at 
these pots of hardest wear. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made strongest where the wear is hardest 


Legs are full length and tops are wide and elas- 
tic. All sizes are correctly marked. Feet and toes 
are smooth, seamless and even. The Durham dyes 
prevent fading. 

Durable-DURHAM Hosiery includes styles for 
every. member of the family, selling at 25, 35, 40 
and 50 cents per pair. 


Forcoldest weather, Durable-DURHAM 
Fleecy-lined Hosiery is full of warmth 
and fall of wear. 

You should be able to buy Durable-DURHAM 
Hosiery at any dealer's. If you do not find it, 
write to our Sales Department, 88 Leonard St., 
New York, and we will see that you are supplied. 
Free Catalog, showing all styles, mailed on request. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 


Hosiery is not a product 
mn under 14 years is 





Durable- DURHAM 
of Child labor. No 
employed. A working day is 8 hours 

15. minutes, ustrial conditions under 
supervision of experts trained in U.S. Govem- 
ment courses on employment management. 
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Trade Mark 



















































Two of the many 
fine values in Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery 


ALPINE 


A warm and 


peas 
F ull of saan and 


and elastic 
flaretop. Double 
reinforced heels: 

toes. Black 


only, 


Price 35c pair 








| enough time. 





books. 














| The Country Boy and Girl 





A Pig’s Tail Whistle 





& 


“You can’t make a whistle 
out.of a pig’s tail,” says an 
old adage, but it can be done 
if. any one. is. willing, to. take 
This whistle 
was made by a man in Sodus, 
N. ¥.. He removed some of the bone from the 
big end-by unjointing the bone inside the skin, 
and closed the end. with a wooden plug held in 
place by brass tacks.. The whistle gives a deep 
tone. Boys, find a pig’s tail and get busy. 


For the Youthful Orator To Recite at School 


The Teacher 


Who needs must smile when smiles are 
rare, 
When trials:come so hard to bear, 
When life seems full of naught but care ? 
None other than the teacher. 








Who must be patient every day, 

Content, though home be far away, 

Have words of cheer to ever say ? 
The kind, the faithful teacher. 


Smile on, be ever brave and true, 
Fight on, thy duty nobly do, 
Success will surely come to you, ° 
Thou persevering teacher. 
Bessie Beatrice Rich. 











Wideawake Reports 


Hillside Clan No. 322, of South Dakota, did 
much trapping last winter and made good. 
Raymond Puhlman Bs. 


Surrattsville Clan No. 416, of Maryland, is 
adding to its membership. Our members 
bought more than $270 worth of War Savings 
Stamps and Liberty Bonds. 

T. Alan Penn@s, Chieftain, 


The Filipino Boys’ Clan No. 435, of Gerona, 
Tarlac, Philippine Islands, has eleven active 
members and one honorary member: We have 
a clan castle made of bamboo and its size is 
5 x4meters. Wealso haveatibrary of eighty 
Arthur E. Ilagan zy, Steward. 


Spring Creek Clan No. 168, of Georgia, has 
now fourteen active members. We had a 
Wideawakes’ fair in October. Prizes were 


awarded for best bird-house, cushaws, beans, , 


pop-corn, field corn and potatoes. 
Reuben H. Martinx, Chieftain. 


The Pendergast Clan No. 361, of New York, 
holds its meetings in the district schoolhouse. 
We each pay ten cents a month dues and we 


just bought a tent for $6. We have our own. 


Merle Rose“. 


constitu..on and by-laws. 





The Wideawakes 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 


Every farm boy sheuld become-a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no:dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now: num- 
ber 30,389; 489 elans have been. formed, 
Membership. Certificate printed. in two. 
colors, with gold seal attached, 10 cents. 








PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
| The Wideawakes, and promise. to play 
|. fair, to lend a helping. hand, to believe 








|. for farm boys everywhere. 


— 














in farming,and to have a brotherly love: 1 
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Nuts To Crack 


- a By SAM LOYD 
co ACH of the sentences conceals a geo- 
cfd graphical name: 1. The calmest man is 
| sometimes made irate. (Island.) 2. The only 
animal taken was a lame rabbit. (Island.) 3. 
» Anna polishes the silver when company is 
| expected. (City.) 4. The unselfish hero bleeds 
- @ for his country. (City.) 5. Will Douglas go 
west if we give him a ticket ? (City.) 6. When 
we told her to go she neatly removed her bon- 
net and cooked dinner. (City.) 7. There came 
| to my room, a hare, pursued by hunters. 
| (City.) 8. I am her stalwart champion for- 
| ever. (City.) 


What About This Seven Cents ? 


| Johnny and Mary were selling apples. Johnny 
™ was selling his at the rate of two for a cent, 
while Mary sold smaller apples at three for 

i = acent. Johnny was 
ealled away and he 
turned over his stock 
to Mary, who under- 
took to conduct both 
businesses as a joint 
account. She com- 
bined the two stocks, 
containing a like num- 
ber of apples, and 
3 sold them at the rate 
| of five apples for two cents, which appeared 

| to be the right thing to do. However, when 
4 Johnny returned and their accounts were bal- 

anced it was found that the cash was just 

» seven cents short of what their receipts would 








~ 








a | have been had they sold their stocks sep- 


_ arately at the original selling prices. Now, 
™ who can tell how many apples were sold in 
@ the joint account? 


Guess This Consonant 


Add one consonant a sufficient number of times 

‘to the following line of letters, to make it a 
“® readable sentence:aesinisoedand 
m™ ale d. 


E You’ve Had It 


| This riddle is nearly as old as the discovery of 
| America, yet if you have never. heard it, it 
@ will take the whole family and many of your 
-®@ friends to guess it: 

: He went to the wood and caught it, 
He sat him down and sought it; 
Because he could not find it, 











Home with him he brought it. 
The One-Priced Grocer 


‘Billings, the storekeeper, who has a wonder- | 
) ful ability for mental arithmetic, makes a 
/tule of selling small or large quantities at the 
/ same price, which leads to some interesting, 
“although simple problems. Can you tell, for 
" example, the price of sugar and flour when 
“he sells one.customer eight pounds of sugar 
/ and three pounds of flour for sixty-one cents, 
) While to another he gives five pounds of each 
for fifty cents? 


An Old Charade 


. Here is one of the oldest as well as one of the 
@ Most famous charades. It can be easily acted: 
My first makes company, 

My second shuns company, 

My third assembles company, 

My whole puzzles company. 


ANSWERS TO DECEMBER PUZZLES 


‘Puzzling geography: Hebrides, Arno, Sor- 
‘Tento, Basel, Borneo, Po. 


forgot thrift stamps: He gave the rural 
farrier a $1,000 bill for 18,816 one-cent stamps, 
two-cent stamps, 10,584 five-cent stamps 
and five eight-cent stamps. 


How old is mother: Bobby must have been 
five years and ten months of age, the father 
Six times as old: (thirty-five years) and the 
Mother just twenty-nine years and two months: 


*toducing nothing: COW + HEEL + WO- 
MAN — WHEEL — COW — MAN leaves 0. 


‘ 























| big is this ranch? In this problem we 





outdoor shoes are such wonderful value 
J no money down. You ae Cem, ge — oo 
ig money-savin, m ou will 8 
So don’t hesitate. pena Merwe Save p no eee o . Wewill 


pair of your size. No need for you to higher 
‘ou can buy direct from oo—and know what vou es 














tion you 

don’t find aon oS 
expect, 

oben and we will — 

Siealce on ye at at 

Order by No. X15012. 


Send Now 


Just your request on card 
f 
y= Se ic= RE GE: 
bp every way. He cure Give es and aio 
and order by No. X15012, 
LEONARD-MORTON & CO. 
Dept. X1379 Chicago, tl. 
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Instant Bunion Relief 
Prove It At My Expense 


\F 


y¢ 


i 





Fighting Boys Wear 
IRONCLAD KHAKI 
Twill Cloth 


You men and women of his “home guard” 
should wear this patriotic economy cloth, 
too. It’s fast color and wears like leather. 


Overalls, Coveralls, 


Shirts and Pants 


made of the genuine Ironclad Khaki (the kind 
Uncle Sam uses) carry the yellow “army” 
label, like the above. LOOK for it and Guar- 
antee Bond in the garment before you buy. 








Write tadey for free samples of Ironclad 


Khaki Cl and Miss Ironcla aki, the 
kid glove finish ladies’ overall cloth. 


Garments on sale by dealers—everywhere. 
FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING CO. 








f it requires 43,560 rails, which is just the 
er of square feet to an acre, or the num- 
of linear feet on one side of the field. One 

m cut into twelve pieces would build a three- 
€ around one squaré foot, therefore 
t, lution is’ found to be as 1 is to 42,560. 

miBWer, 43,560 acres. 








RECORD. A Gift that will please you. GIVEN for selling only 
Vegetabl 


Manufacturers of Cloth Only 
Place 
two orders of 30 Packs Assorted i Seeds at 10c per pack. 
Easy to Sell. Sreenods went our fine seeds. EARN BIG 


WEEELY 
acer: MONEY, or Premiums. We trust you with seeds until sold. 


. CO., 4922 Factories Bidg., TOLEDO AMERICAN SEED CO., Box 121, Lancaster, Pa. 
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the MedicineShelf 


For headache or neuralgia 
—for rheumatism—for sud- 
den colds or sore. throats, 
imi offers quick re- 
1e1. 


Musterole has all the vir- 
tues of the old-time mustard 
plaster but is without the 
sting, burn or blister. 

It is a clean, white ointment 
made from oilof ‘mustard and afew 
home simples and is easy to use. 

All you do is rub gently over 
the spot where there is pain or 
congestion. 

Almost instantly your pleasant- 
ly tingling skin tells you that good 
old Musterole has begun its heal- 
ing work. 

After the first warm glow 
comes a soothing, lasting cool- 
ness, but way down deep under- 
neath the coolness, Musterole has 
generated a peculiar heat which 
disperses congestion and sends 
your pain away. 

Try it for those many ills for 
which grandma used a mustard 
plaster. It quickly loosens up a 
cough. . It reduces inflammation 
in cases of sore throat. It relieves 
bronchitis, neuralgia, lumbago, 
rheumatism, stiff neck, sore mus- 
cles, sprains and strains. It often 
prevents pneumonia. 

Keep a jar handy on the medi- 
cine shelf. 

Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 


30c and 60c jars; hospital size $2.50. 
The Musterole Co.; Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 





enfostabie- Healthful, 
Have a sanitary, 
eae toliet right in 
Bouse i a 


aa 


for the long, 

“pola a ah Endorsed by 
tel Oderte on. Germ 
ee 7S rless rms 


cme orcas ‘container, 
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The Package Sells the Goods 








Ke about ten years 

iy ate Hammond 
milked cows and sent 
his butter to a dealer 
in the city. Then, 
almost abruptly, the 
shipmentsceased. The 
dealer was somewhat 
annoyed. Hecould not 


-eeenameran i ares 


CHOICE DAIRY BUTTER 
FROM 
FAIRLAWN HERD 


Registered Holstein Friesians 
[Veme] 


aids digestion.’ He 


the envelope of each 
letter he writes. He 


By this time Grant 
had finished milking, 














afford to lose the but- 

ter, for he was using it to supply special 
customers. So he drove out to the farm 
late one afternoon to see what was 
wrong. He arrived at milking time. 

** Well,’’ Grant explained, ‘‘ I’ve been 
trying a new scheme A few months 
ago my boy persuaded me to‘try mold- 
ing the butter into pound and half-pound 
bricks and wrapping each one in a 
parchment f per eo the name of 
our farm. e talked it over with our 
storekeeper and he thought there was a 
market for such a 
product. We tried 
it, and now we can’t 
furnish the butter 
fast enough, al- 

though we’ve added 
to our herd. We get 
three cents a pound 
above market price, 
and the wrappers 
cost only a fraction 
of acent each. Be- 
sides, it helps us to 
_get acquainted here 
in the community to 
have our neighbors 
buy our butter.’ 
‘ After you. consider your time mold- 


A good way t 
sell la 


| ing aoe wrapping the butter, how will 


you come out?”’’ came from the city man, 
** Well, I’ve put in a milking machine 


| and power for separator and churns, so 


as to save time and labor. My boy fig- 
ured the thing clear through and says it 


| will pay. 


| about selling butter this way?’’ 


‘*Where did the boy get his ideas 
The 


| dealer was not displeased, but intensely 
| interested. 


**Mostly by watching the neighbors. 


| Jim Davis, over across the river, has 
| been doing about this same thing with 


honey for several years. His bees make 


| seven or eight tons of honey every year 
| and he sells all of it to people close to 


his home. On every case of honey he 
places a colored label bearing his name 
and guarantee. Besides, on every sec- 


| tion, and on every pail of extracted 


honey, he 
| says, 





laces @ small sticker which 
*Eat honey. Nature’s ownsweet— 








CIDER VINEGAR 
Guaranteed by 


[Vom e] [Address} 


Prepared on 
the farm 




















but he had not finis 


explaining his new plan. ‘‘ Here is: what 


sells our butter,’’ he said. when they 
entered the dairy house; he held up®@ 


printed parchment paper wrapper bears § 
ing the name of the farm, the owner's @ 
name and the breed of cows he milked; @ 
‘* People in the neighborhood have alk @ 


ready come to look on that as a sort of 


guarantee, so the storekeeper tells us.” 
The supper bell rang. Yes, the dealer @ 
would be glad to stay for yim and § 
im a col F 


after the meal Grant showed 
lection of labels that 
some of the neigh- 
bors were using. 

**Here’s that stick- 
er that sells Davis’s 
honey,” he said, tak- 
ing one from the col- 
lection in his office 
desk. ‘*And here is 
a label that helped/ 
turn a sand bed into 
a profitable garden.” 
He held up another = 
small label modest-\ = 
ly stating, ‘‘Grown 
in the Gardens of 
Avon,” together with 
the address. ** And 
here ‘is’ a wrapper 





Néat packages sell 


the hams 


my neighbor uses to’ sell his buttery 
** You’ve heard of the famous Litt & 


Pig hams?’’ he continued. ‘‘ Welly 


here’s one of the labels that helped to . 


make those products known im eve 


first-class eafé, hotel and ‘dining-room, | 


and in many homes. . Of -course, 


labels didn’t do it all, but: they helped” 
The. producer of those hams, who sells 
other things the séme way, wrote t0” 


me: ‘Among our assets were ix 
years of experience in making 


marketing food products, an excellent; 
atronage of well-to-do acquaintances) 


uying our stuff because father was a& 
invalid, and a mother who had some 
slight but real literar reputation which 
was turned to good advantage in advé 
tisements’. And here’s a label that Fra 
Pyle uses to sell cider and vinegar.’ 

It was late in the evening and t& 
dealer turned on his automobile light® 
when he drove away toward the ci ye 
‘*T didn’t get Hammond’ s butter,’”’ 
said to himself, ‘‘but I’m mighty g 
I came out and saw how he is doing 1 
I’ll get somebody to fix his butter 
way for me, sol can keep my customer 7 


| FAT HONE Xa 


{MATURE S OWM SWEET—A/OS DIGEST/O 
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Four Things That Sell Sirup 


OWN in the state of Louisiana lives 
A.M. Firment, who grows -sugar- 
cane and sells sirup. He has had such 
success in marketing his sirup that the 


_ |, government market experts at Wash- 
Aaked to tel he does things about'right. 


to teil about his methods, he says 

' there are four things which enter into 
' his suecess ¢. 

“” First, I put om the market a manu- 

. faetured article with a guarantee: to re- 

| fund the. money if the. goods are not 


te eee | satisfactory or as they are represented. 


“Second, I solicit trade direct 
the consumer, making a house-to-k 
—- in- various cities with saa 
es. a 
“Third, my goodsare put upandofte 
in ten-pound pails that are absolt 
preserving ; they are’sold in that ¥ 
— eight — ‘to the crate, f. ot 
y loading oe 
ey ePourth th, Ido aonb advertising since@ét 
mand was created for the. sit 
have no trouble Jin Ganesing: 


manufactured.sirup | have.or 





goes so far as to put § 
one of the stickers on 9 


never spends any time 
hunting fora market,” 
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Smith’s Folly 
By VERNON RECORDS 


“\7ES, sir! The Grim Reaper may 

eventually catch me, but he will 
have to hustle, for I don’t intend to wait 
for him. You ask: ‘Did I engage in 
mining here in California in the early 
days?’ I did; I mined exactly two 
hours! Flour was then selling for $30 
a barrel; potatoes were then ten cents 
a pound. I decided to become a pro- 
ducer instead of a consumer.”’ 

Mr. Smith ( that isn’t his name) pushed 
the snow-white hair away from his eyes, 
and wiped the sweat from his wrinkled 
brow. This is his story, I give it to 
Farm Journal Folks, word for word as 
he told it to me: 

‘* That was fifty years ago. I borrow- 
ed $1 to pay for a marriage license, and 
got married. Pluck? You might call 
it that. I firmly believed that the day 
would come when California farming 
land would be valuable. Talk about liv- 
ing on war rations! The first seed that 
I planted I carried all the way from San 
Francisco in a gunny-sack—300 miles. 
My homestead in the Sacramento valley 
was no better thanajungle. The Indians 
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were very troublesome then; bandits 
robbed every one that had a dollar. 

‘*Some of the noted men who passed 
the night at my ranch were Joaquin 
Miller and Bret Harte. They wore the 
ordinary cowboy’s regalia, and were en- 
tertaining friends tome. I was surprised 
some years later to learn that they had 
become world famous. They made money 
with their pens ; I with my pig pens. 

‘«Fortunately I possessed a keen sense 
of humor. This stood me in hand enter- 
taining thé travelers, and also enabled 
me to pick up all the news of the valley. 
I made several good deals in cattle, and 
some bad ones. Using foresight instead 
of hindsight, I purchased an old Spanish 
grant for $5,000 gold. Joaquin Miller 
wrote a poem about this at the time. 
He called it my ‘Folly’; and Bret Harte 
jokingly advised me to colonize song- 

irds. The city of Red Bluff is now 
built on that land, and so ma and I quit 
worrying long ago. 

‘‘] want to impress upon you the fact 
that my wife and I were always work- 
ing toward one definite goal—lay by a 
competency for old age. That was al- 
Ways paramount in our plans. We dis- 
posed of all our land holdings, except 
the old homestead. This homestead we 


-regardless of time and ex 


59 


decided to make into a modern farm, 
nse. How 
comforting it is to see things grow! 
And when the sun sets, and we review 
our day’s work, we are contented and 


happy. ’’ 


The Chechesad Sdisclbouse 


Here is a rural schoolhouse in Chautau- 
qua county, N. Y., which has made his- 
tory for itself. It likely will be kriown 
for all time as the ‘‘ Checkered,School- 
house ’’ because of divided sentiment in 
the district as to the color it should be 
painted. Some wanted a light color, 
others a dark one, with the result that 
a checkered arrangement of the two 
colors was selected in compromise. The 
school is located near Ashville, N. Y. 
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The Victrolas 4 
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priceless service Getge?? 


4, 


Measured by every standard, what could be more valuable, more concretely useful, as well 
as more delightfully entertaining than the Victrola? 

Second only to the actual physical needs of the body is the imperative hunger of mind and 
spirit for their essential “foods’”’—music, literature, inspiration, education, comfort and laughter, 
The Victrola is their tireless servant, bringing to them at any place, any time, the greatest art 
-and entertainment of the whole world. 

Victrolas by the tens of thousands are in daily use by our military forces on land and sea. 
In more than 25,000 public schools the Victrola is helping to build Young America into a better 
citizenship. The Victrola has taught French to our soldiers, wireless to our sailors and avia- 
tors. In millions of homes the Victrola is educating, refining, uplifting our mighty democracy. 


Send the Victrola to the boys in camp to cheer and inspire them! 
for the benefit and pleasure of old and young folks. 


vice, as well as for its unlimited, wholesome pleasure. 
There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety from $12 to $950. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate the Victrola and play any music you wish to hear. 


Place it in the home 


Prize it for its value, its usefulness, its sere 


Write te v 


today for the handsome illustrated Victor catalogs and name and address of nearest Victor dealer, 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Victrola 


One of America’s great contributions 


to the advancement of mankind 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


That’s Enough for Any 
Engine to Weigh 


Before you consider buying any engine, find out how 
much it weighs. If it weighs more than 60 pounds 
per horsepower, it is too heavy for farm work. 
Ne longer is it necessary for you to drag around 
big, bulky engines weighing several hundred 
pounds per horsepower. They represent a 
waste of material, a waste of time and 
energy, and a waste of gasoline. 

CUSHMAN ENGINES weigh only one- 
fourth as much as ordinary farm 
engines, but they are balanced so 
carefully and governed so accu- 
rately they do not need such 
heavy bases and moving parts. 

















Light Weight 


Farm Motors 

































Light weight and higher speed 
mean more jobs, easier handling, less 
waste of material and fuel and st 
ier running. 

4 8. P. weighs only 190 Ibs. being only 48 
Ibs. per horsepower. This is the most use- 
ful farm engine ever built. Besides doing all 
ordinary jobs, it may be attached to any grain 
binder, saving a team, and in a wet harvest sav- 
ing the crop. Also it may be used on corn bind- 
ers and potato diggers. Very easy to move around 
from job to job. 

8 H. P. weighs only 320 tbs., being only 40 lbs. per horse- 
power. For all medium jobs. Also may be attached to 
hay presses, corn pickers, saw rigs, etc. 8 H. P. and larger 
Cushman Engines are all double cylinder. 

15 H. P. weighs only 780 Ibs., being only 52 Ibs. per horsepower. 
For heavier farm jobs, such as 6-hole corn shellers, ensilage 
cutters, large feed grinders, small threshers, etc. 

20 H. P. weighs only 1200 Ibs., being only 60 Ibs. per horsepower. 
For heavy duty jobs, such as Shoadiioen, shellers, grain separators, 
heavy sawing, etc. 

Cushman Engines do not wear unevenly and lose compression. Every running 
part is enclosed from dust and ly lubricated. Equt with Throttling Gev- 
ey and Water Circulating Pump. Ask for 





ary 4 if 4 
ernor, Carburetor, Friction Clutch Pull 
Book on Light Weight Engines. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 876 N. 21st St., Lincoln, Nebraska 











A Free BOOKS 
THAT TELLS @@ 
THE STORY Bie 


The reading of this FREE} 
book has shown thousands 
of other horse owners the 
way to permanently cure 
their lame and useless horses. 
It will show you. It tells 
in plain language exactly 
how to di and treat 
58 kinds of lameness—the 
sifted-out results of over 
24 years’ experience with more than 250,000 









SAVE-The -HORSE 
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Sent. full 


years. Makes home 
comfortable, healthful, 
$0 days FREE. 


FREE 


& Door Co. 


ten teen CHARON 








No plumbing. Odorlesa. 
Sanitary, indorsed by 
ealth Boards. 


e Hi " 
BuyDirect fromthe Maker 
The Kawnear 
bodyeansct vt up. No daily 
attention, Guaranteed } 

home up to date 


at small 
Try a Kawnear im your own 


Book Send your name and address for 
illustrated book and 80 days’ free 
trial offer, No obligations to you, It’s free. Write today. 
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users. 


Mark Regis! 


Remedy is backed a Signed Guarantee-Bond— 
our money ied—if it fails " cure SPAVIN, 
ne, . . . 

Hoot, or Tendon Disease oF aga 


Write today for advice on any horse ailment, and 
get BOOK, sample of Guaranteed-Bond—-ALL Free. 


sell Save-The-Horse with 


Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, or 
Muscles. Stops the lameness and 
pain from a Splint, Side Bone or 
Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair 
gone and horse can be used. $2.50.a 
bottle at druggists or delivered. De- 
scribe your case for'special.instruc- 
TROY CHEMICAL CO.. 321 State St., Binghamton, N.Y. | tions and interesting horse Book 2 R Free. 

ists Everywhere W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


| ing the top of the bluff in safety he drew ~ 
himself over the edge and, lying prone, po “ia 


| clump of lilac bushes"a short distance to his ~ 





CT or we send by Parcel Post or Express paid. 








Lump Jaw 
The farmer’s reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 


*s Actinoform 


Sold for a bottle under a positive 
since 189%— your money re- 
ded if it fails. Write today for 

FL 


Pou 


‘S VEST ADVISER 
A book of 197 pages and 67 Hlustrations., It ie FREE. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 227 Union Stock Varts, Chioage 





















Ic “PLOWS Wm. H. Pray, Mfg. 
TOOLS LaGrangeville,N.Y. | 


The Mystery of the Mountains 
[Continued from page 39] 


to her chauffeur, started for the door, fol- 
lowed by Schultz. “Oh, by the way,” she 
called back from the threshold, “I met a 
prospective comrade tonight at that atrocious 
party.” 

“We can use another,” remarked the 
stranger. 

“His name,” she went on, with her hand on 
the door-knob, “is Floyd Allerton, a Chicago 
man. Something I overheard him say leads me 
to believe he’s favorably inclined. In any 
event, when I meet him again, I shall sound 
him thoroughly.” 

Floyd Allerton, within the last twenty min- 
utes, had heard several things which greatly 
provoked him; but these last words: irritated 
him more than all the rest. 


CHAPTER VII 
ZOLLMAN’S SECRET 


As the woman and her companion left the 
house, Allerton resumed his kneeling posture 
behind the shrubbery. Parting the foliage: he 
watched them cross the clearing in the bright 
moonlight. As soon as they entered the woods 
he followed, making a wide detour for fear 
that one of her confederates might also be 
watching her departure. 

Then came another arduous journey up the 
rugged mountainside. As relentlessly as a 
shadow Allerton dogged their footsteps; 
stopping when they stopped, going on again 
when they did, often dodging behind trees 
and boulders when he seemed in danger of 
discovery. Several’ times in the darkness 
they lost the mountain trail, and much time 
was consumed in finding their way through 
the deep-matted underbrush. 

At length, after rambling for hours (or so it 
seemed to him), he saw them halt at the foot 
of a rock-ribbed precipice which towered per- ; 
pendicularly some two hundred feet above 
them; and he knew they had come to the top 
of the mountain. He saw the man, Schultz, 
throw back his head and, forming a trumpet 
with his hands, send forth a guarded signal, 

In a minute or two a lantern appeared at 
the top of the cliff, and an answering signal 
came softly down to them, accompanied by 
the barking of a dog. A rope ladder was 
lowered and the woman, with admirable self- 
assurance, placed her trim foot on the bottom 
rung and climbed nimbly up. Schultz. remain- 
ing behind, steadied the ladder with his hands 
until she vanished over the edge of the preci- 
pice, and then followed her. 

It was now Allerton’s turn. Without a 
moment’s hesitation—for he had already de-; 
cided what to do—he crept to the foot of the . 
ladder and waited there, with upturned face; 
until he saw Schultz scramble up over the top: 
of the cliff. In another minute he was climb- 


ing after him. His blood tingled with the: «a 


thrill of adventure. His eyes shone with 


excitement. Not in years had he felt so @ 


keenly, zestfully alive. “If they pull the 
ladder up,” he gleefully thought, “I’ll go up 
with it. If they don’t pull it up, I'll get 
there, anyway.” a 

He was more than one hundred feet in thé’ 
air and climbing fast when another quite’ 
different thought assailed him. Syppose they 


cut the ropes from above! te 

Moving his head he looked down over his @ 
shoulder—and involuntarily he suffered a sud-" 7 
den sinking of the heart. Far below, the 


rocks gleamed evilly, bathed in the white 4 
moonlight; for a shuddering instant he 
thought of the possibility of being dashed to 


death on them. But he resolutely closed his 7 


mind to the thought and continued cin 
covering the last lap of his journey in much ~ 
less time than it took forthe first part. Gain- — 


took in his environment. Instantly the small” 
dog, whose unwelcome noise he had earlier 
heard, dashed toward him, barking lustily. As 
the animal rushed at him he reached out, 








grabbed it around the body and, leaping to his ~ 





feet, hurled it far out on to the rocks below. ~ 
Then, bending almost double, he ran to @ ~ 
right and dropped to the ground. 4 

A small red-brick house set some distance ~ 
baek from the cliff had attracted his atten 
tion; upon this structure he now rive 
his gaze, awaiting the result of the dogs 
alarm. It came quickly. A.door opened an@ 
aman appeared. He called and whistled 
the dog and, getting no response, apparently 
eoneluded all was-well and closed the door. © 

Allerton felt a deep relief. The moon ro@ 
high in the heavens and the stars seer 
amazingly near. Save the gentle rustling 


[Continued on page 63] 















































































































Advice About Ailing Stock 


INTER troubles of hogs, especially 
young ones, are rheumatism, lung trou- 
ble and scours. Dampness and lack of good 


























¥: dry beds are at the bottom of these diseases. 
vias To point out the causes ought to be sufficient 
to indicate the means of prevention. 

the 4 Barren sows may respond to this treat- 

ment: Give a full dose of Epsom salts. Cut 
lon "} down the feed and give five grains of iodide 
ago —@ of potash night and. morning for ten days. 
me | Repeat this in two weeks. Keep the boar 
any © awayforamonth. Then put him ina slat pen 
und next to the sow. If after this treatment she 

k does not breed, it is best to sell her for meat 
aly —but not for a breeding animal. 
ated Mange on animals can be controlled by 

stirring a pint of coal-oil into a half tub of 
warm soap-suds. Witha cloth bathe the skin 
where the mange has made the hair fall out. 
Only a few applications are required to effect 
the a complete cure. A mixture of lard and tur- 
ture pentine is also good, but neither coal-oil nor 
» he ' turpentine should be used alone, as they are 
ight 4 iikely to blister the skin and so do more harm 
oods 4 than good. M. D. 
= Injury to cows’ teats and udders may be 
® caused by dragging over high door-sills, by 
the 4 burrying the cows when the udder is full or 
ot by allowing the cows to lie on cold, bare 
reps; cement floors. The teats, especially the hind 
gain teats of low-hanging udders, are sometimes 
read injured between the cows’ hocks and the floor 
an 4 when the cowrises. Continued bathing with 
nie 7 hot water and gentle massage, if given early, 
time } will often save an injured teat. When teats 
oui are badly injured a competent yeterinarian 
ug should be called. 

so it For chronic indigestion in horses, mix one 

foot quart of blackstrap molasses in three quarts 
_per- of hot water, stir among cut hay, wheat 
bove bran and cornmeal and feed this night and 
> top morning. Allow whole oats at noon and long 
ultz, hay at night. It may be necessary to starve 
mpet ' the horse to take the molasses feed at first, 
val. | but he soon should take to it with relish and 
ed at _ itsoon plumps a thin horse. If improvement 
‘ignal is not rapid, give half an ounce of Fowler’s 
d by © solution of arsenic night and morning. Feed 

vif, _ from a large box to prevent bolting of feed. 
self- -. 
yttom 9 § Skin diseases of pigs are associated with 
main-~ | indigestion, unthriftiness, constipation and 
hands » tendency to paralysis. In a majority of such 
oreci- ' eases the pigs are overfed on corn and given 
| too little exercise. Dirty, wet beds often are 
out a ' acontributive cause. Physic the pigs with 
ly de- ; ' Epsom salts in water or slop, then feed a light 
f the ' laxative ration, adding a dram of granular 
face; | hyposulphite of soda twice a day for each 
1e top. 9 +Ppig.: Rub the pigs with a 1-100 solution of 
‘limb- wsoal-tar dip thickened with flowers of sul- 
h the: | phur.. Repeat in a week if seen to be neces- 
with | ary. Make the pigs take active, outdoor 
elt so exercise every day. 
a a Clots in milk are quitecommon. They are 
ll get due to an abnormal condition of the cow’s 
' ) udder, Sometimes the trouble will occur at 
in thé? | Mtervals through the whole milking period. 
quite’ The cow should be given a oe of one and 
e they ahalf pounds of Epsom salts in the form of 
'adrench. A tablespoonful of saltpeter given 
er his ) once a day for three or four days is sometimes 
a cult | beneficial. If'the animal has been receiving 
y, the ' Much grain, the amount should be reduced for 
white | aday or two. If the trouble persists month 
nt he after month and the cow is not especially 
hed to valuable, it would be advisable to dispose of 
ed his | her, because it is not always possible to elimi- 
mb ' hate the trouble. 
, 5 

muc _ 

Gain- KEEP WELL” are words of more importance. 
. drew : “get well,”” so suggestiqns will be freely 
hastily © given here that will help to keep the farm ani- 

small: in a healthy condition. Inquiries will be 
J hier answered direct by mail to Our Folks who are 
earher _ Rot.accessible to a local veterinary adviser. Ad- 
ily. ar, ' drese, “ Ailments and Remedies,” this office. 
ed out, — 
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FREE 


feeding of horses, cattle, swine and shee 
breeding organs, 
and individuals, 


__. ‘How to Breed Live Stock,” besides containi 
information, also explains about our wonderfu 
in Animal Breedi: 


usefulness, 


Breeding, Breeding Organs of Female and Ma 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ANIMAL BREEDING 
Dept. 221 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


¢ 















Tells how to breed strong, healthy herds — 


Breed Perfect Live Stock 


ng. The Course has been endorsed by hum- .— me wi ie ee ee ee ee 
dreds of money-making live-stock raisers and farmers, Won- # National Scheol of Animel Breed- 
derful results obtained thru it in dealing with ‘sterility, 7 ing, Dept. 221, Pleasant Hill, Ohie 
artificial breeding, contagious abortion and all other dis- 
eases which cut the value of your stock and impair their 
Mail coupon for this free book. Here area 
few of the chapters—The First Requisite of Scientific 


mals, Why So Many Animals Fail to Breed, How to f/ 
Prevent Abortion, Why So Many New Born Animals 
Die, and othersequally as important. Write today. , 


wtoBreed Live Stock” 


Send coupon at once for big free book “‘How to Breed 


Live Stock.’? It will tell you scores of things you have /@ 
always wanted to know, many pointers about the breeding and 







p. Shows pictures of 


much other valuable 
1 Heme Study Course 


Ly i. send me bemodintely with. 
out o ion “ 
¢ to Breed LiveSteck.*” 
le Ani- 
Noeund \..saas se ei 

4 
/ Address - nes <i 
City— we 





ROUGH ON RA 


lt 


sine 


A United States Department of Agriculture bul- 
Gas tape: “The lo beb manin th teal of 
kind that the rats and mice do not get in the 
vicinity. The bait should be kept fresh and at- 
tractive and the kind changed when y. 
“Rough & Rats” tines “- any feed. a rids 
premises , thor - : 
Get it at i eed aon date,” Eadie r ats 
and Mice,”” our booklet, sent free ; WRITE. 


E.S. WELLS, Chemist Jersey City, N. J. 


































oF 
STANDARD HEAVE REMEDY 












TO CURE ANY CASE OF HEAVES 
OR WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY 
It-has restored to sound health and working 
condition, thousands of horses doomed. 
to death by their owners 





human ’ 
Cleveland, Ohio, for any special information desired, 


OMBAULT’S CAUSTIO BALSAM 
after 


imme- 
for the 


body or animal. Write Lawasnow-WitLiams Co, 











qxectly how much you 


for w 


K Now 

® at yeu puy ane 
ex how much you take infor 
track of 





E 
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re’ . 
enclose toe to help ver for 
age and packing. Address 


THE BICKMORE CO., Box 61, Old Town, Maine. 


Bog Spavin 


lameness without scarring 
the horse, 


Fleming’s Spavin Liquid 


" , ete. may bo ves, e 















1 Chemists 
a iG BROG., 


DEATH TO HEAVES|MEWTOR's 





AND INDIGESTION 
Cures Heaves by correcting the 
. Prevents 
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Wewantevery Farm Journal reader to become 
familiar with the relief from Indigestion troub- 
les that SIX (6) BELL-ANS in a little hot 
water gives, and we suggest that you get a 
package today and prove its value during the 
Holiday over-eating season. BELL-ANS is 

leasant and perfectly harmless for anyone 
(old or young) to take. 





! NDIGEST ION 


'95¢ALL DRUGGISTS 


6 BELL-ANS 
Hot water 


ELL-ANS 


FOR INDIGESTION 







































Own Your Own 
ig Cutter Outfit 


HERE’S SOMETHING MORE than just 


satisfaction in being equipped to fill your own 
silo—there’s real money profit in it. It pays in dollars to 
own your own 


PAPEC 


Ensilage Cutter 


You can fill when your corn is just right—neither too green nor too 
ripe. You can begin feeding from a full silo— not one a fourth 
empty as a result of settling. The a owned Papec can 
actually earn $100to $200 clear profit per : 

silo per year—that’s the Papec Plan! And 
when you say it’s a Papec,” you have 
said allthat can be said foran ensilage 
cutter. Write today for catalog; it proves 
what we say here. 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
102 Main Street 
Shortsville, N. Y. 


Distribution made from 
25 different points in U. S. 








ODORLESS 


eet rare gras 4 once for 
piensa ‘demonatrate. nod prTltory eae. a3 ae 


BUSH Address, oa ‘Beak, Prowide nt, Dept, A 14 















| Finger Board 


Time cometh in with the snuffers—' “By 
Upward the flame leaps clear ! 
Never so great the promise 
Held by the opening year ! 4 


HANKS to all: For the great Re- 
public, for the principles which it 
lives by and keeps alive—for man’s vast 
future—thanks to all. Lincoln. 4 


The first farmer was the first man, |. 


| and all historic nobility rests on posses- | 


sion and use of the land. Emerson. 


Every time we walk over a snow-cov- 
ered walk we make it harder to swee 
or shovel the'snow off. Clean the wal 
before anybody has traveled over it. 


‘*Permit not your cattle to come at» | 6 


| small fruit trees, currant or gooseberry 
| bushes, at this season,”’ said an old 


almanac 118 yearsago. Still good advice: “J 


Where there is a furnace in the cellar © P 
put a partition between it and the room 


| where fruit and vegetables are stored) 
| They will keep better. Canned fruit 


oes not matter so much, and still the © 
cooler it is kept without freezing the 
better. 


A man pulled out the willows that © 
grew ogg, 1 the bank of a iy! stream 
| of water that flowed through his land. | 
| But he was a new man and did' not @ 
| realize what he was doing. He learned 7 
| something when the water came up and @ 
ripped his meadow badly ! q 


To make a paint-brush as soft and @ 
clean as new, no matter how hard it has 
become, simply boil it in water in which 
a little lye has been put. A little wash 
ing-powder or soap will do, but it wilh | 
take longer. The boiling water should ~ 
be no deeper than the length of bristles, — 
as the boiling suds will injure the handle. 


The surrender of Turkey removed all @ 
barriers to relief work among the starv- | 
ing and homeless in Armenia and Syria. @ 






| Acampaign to raise $30,000,000 for relief 


work there will be carried on from Janu+ @ 
ary 12 to 19. Send contributions to | 
American Committee for Relief in the @ 
Near East, 1 Madison Avenue, New @ 
York city. = 


’ In a court case in Georgia in which 
the plaintiff claimed that the defendant's 
bull had broken through the fence and @ 
trampled his corn, the question of, the 
size of the tracks in the soft loam came 
up. The plaintiff's lawyer asked 
defendant’s colored hired man: ‘‘ How q 
large were the tracks ? Were they a8 







































| large as my feet or my hands?” ‘* No, — . 


| suh; no, suh! They was just oe 





| sults because there 
| is not enough air- 


| packing and the pipe $ 
| a very necessary 





_ Keep the Pipes from Freezing’ 


. | Water-pipes are a source of trouble during’ 
| cold weather. Pre- 


; Wrapping with paper 
_or-eloth... Be sure * 














sized tracks, suh !”” 



















vention is not onl 
better, but mue 
cheaper, than cure. 
Winding pipes with 
old: papers or cloth 
helps somewhat, but 
fails to give best re- 














| space between the 








condition. This'can yaad 
be ete by oat 
in e pipe first Sy 
— i Bie 4 pieces of old x 
rope, as shown, then _ 






















that the-outereover- 
ing securely seale the 
enclosed air-space. 
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The Mystery of the Mountains 
[Continued from page 60] 


Jeaves in the breeze and the occasional chirp- 
ing of akatydid no sound marred the stillness 
of the night. The night was ideal—cool and 
clear and fragrant. 

Allerton, however, was less interested in 
these matters than in other things of more 
immediate concern. Withdrawing somewhat 
from his hiding place he looked searchingly 
at his surroundings; while thus employed he 
made an astonishing discovery. 

He had noticed a strange Thing when he 
climbed up over the cliff. 

It looked like a pine tree projecting from 
the roof of the house, and seemed to be com- 
posed of metal and brick. He could not dis- 
tinguish much in the moonlight, but of one 
thing he was sure—this was Zollman’s secret. 


CHAPTER VIII 
BAFFLED ! 
The mysterious Thing stimulated in Allerton 


_.an unconquerable curiosity, and. he became 


possessed of an insatiable desire to examine 
it closer. At the risk of betraying his pres- 
ence, he crept to the house and mounted to 
the roof by means of a vine-clad trellis at- 
tached to one side of the porch. He removed 
his shoes and padded silently across the flat 
roof to the unknown Thing which had brought 
him here. Examining it closely he was more 
mystified than ever. 

Moving carefully around his foot encount- 
ered an unevenness in the roof, and when he 
stooped.and ran his hand over the surface he 
discovered what appeared to be a trap-door. 

He applied his ear to the crack and held his 
breath while he listened. No sound came from 
below; thus emboldened, he lifted the door 
and peered within, kneeling down upon the 
edge of the opening. 

Gradually his eyes grew accustomed to the 
darkness beneath. ‘A small wooden ladder 
extended from the roof to the chamber below; 
after listening for a short time he descended. 

He found himself in an attic room, the size 
of which he could only conjecture, since it 
was wholly in darkness except for the shaft of 
moonlight that Shone through the opening in 
the roof. He dropped to hands and knees and 
began crawling across the attic floor, paus- 
ing every three or four feet to listen. Pres- 
ently, upon reaching a point near the front of 
the house, his search was rewarded. In the 
next moment, though, he could have laughed 
at his folly. Directly beneath him he could 
hear several voices plainly enough, but he 
could not understand the language they used. 
Through a crack in the floor he saw a light. 

At that moment Allerton gladly would have 
given a good part of his fortune for a speak- 
ing acquaintance with that foreign tongue. 
Lying full length, with his ear to the floor, he 
heard the woman and her accomplice talking 
rapidly—entreating and arguing alternately, 


_ it seemed—and now and again the deep rum- 


ble of an unknown masculine voice, apparently 
denying what they asked. Clearly, there was 
considerable difference of opinion below, and 
Allerton grimly concluded that he was not the 
only baffled person there tonight. 

Suddenly there was an excited exclamation 


_ and the light went out instantly. The crouch- 


ing listener could almost hear his heart beat 
in the deathlike stillness that followed. If 
they had discovered his presence he was 
doomed. [To be continued in February] 
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supply of running soft water. The accompany- 


A cistern set upon a A can not be siti 
e of my neighbors built his house on the 
ing a cistern above the 
, with the top barely below the level of 

the eaves, and running a pipe from the bottom 
the cistern into the house; he secured a 


diagram sho how he did it is only ap- 
ximate and not intended to indicate exact 
els, distances or proportions. 
Indiana. Geo. W. Benton. 
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COUPON: 


Mark X in the square 
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Do You KnowP 


Do you know that over 90% 
of human illness has its origin 
in the intestinal canal ? 


How and why is explained 
in the following literature 
which represents the opinions 
of medical 
world over. 
your copy. 


Nujol 


STANDARD OIL CO. (NEW JERSEY) 


Nujol ol For seta nema 


Please send me: 


The Days That Go Before” 


opposite your choice Wt —constipation in pregnancy and nursing period. 
Fc 7 *‘As The Twig is Bent” 
WJ —econstipation in infancy and childhood, 
t “Thirty Feet of Danger” 
—constipation—auto-intoxication in adults. 


‘As the Shadows Lengthen” 
—constipation in old age. 

‘a “Wages of Neglect” 
—constipation as a cause of piles. 
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authorities the 
Write today for 


Laboratories 


50 Broadway, New York 




















“DON’T SHOUT” 


“‘Thear you. I can hear now as 
well as anybody. ‘How?’ With 
THE MORLEY PHONE, 
I've a pair in my ears 











that t — all ri 
he Morley Piens for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 

are to the eyes, In- 

visible, comfortable, 
weightless and harm- 
less. Anyone can ad- 
just. it.’’ Over one 
hundred thousand 
sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 793, Perry Bidg., Phila. 





Wonderful new ees. of teaching note music by mail. To first 
pupils in each locality we'll give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, 
Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet or Banjo absolutely free. 
Very small charge for lessons only i We guarantee success 

rite at once—no obligation. 


466, CHICAGO, ILL. 


or nocharge. Complete outfit free. 
SLINGERLAND 




















Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern § scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb, No salves. 
Nolies. Durable, oy 
Sent on 


te prove 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents, Catalog & measure 
blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address today. 


CE BROOKS, 234D State Street, Marshall, Mich. 
















All druggists ; Soap 25, Ointment % £50, Talcum 25. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cutieurs, Dept. F, Boston.” 
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Odd Mention 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the 
snow. 
The year is going, let him go; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true ! 
CE-CREAM may be served for dessert 


in France, if it contains no sugar, 
milk, eggs or flour. 


Ground heather is being used as a fod- 
der substitute for cattle in Denmark. 


A million barrels of gasoline were 
saved through the seven ‘‘ gasolineless 
Sundays.’’ 


Just twenty-six letters and a few 


punctuation marks, and you have the 


English language. 


The total amount loaned to the Allies | 
up to the time the armistice was signed | 


was $7,529,476,000. 





Did we leave out of The Farm Journal | 


this time anything that should have gone 
in? If so, tell us about it. 


Turn back—right now—and read all 
the advertisements. Otherwise you may 
miss many special offers meant for you. 


Two tons of ammunition were used 
for each soldier killed, captured or 
seriously wounded in the war on the 
western front. 


Grapes from the United States can 
now be shipped into New Zealand. 
Heretofore = = som have been allowed 
only from Australia. 


Let’s try to bring into bearing this 
year some little field that has not brought 
in anything before. That will make the 
world so much better. 


Start the ———— No use to wind 
the clock and leave the pendulum hang- 
ing straight down. 





Give every morning | 


a start by having things planned out | 


right before you begin. 


Winter has this fine thing about it: It 
gives certain sets of muscles a chance 
to rest from the hard work of the fields 
and gives the farmer a chance to exer- 
cise his brain muscles more. 


If any single thing is needed more 
than another on the farms of this coun- 
try today it is a better appreciation on 


the part of the farmer of the import- | 


ance of the work he is doing. 


Rubber onions made of strips of raw 
rubber carefully wound to resemble real 
onions were shipped in sacks with real 
onions from the United. States to Den- 
mark and forwarded to Germany even 
after we entered the war. 


The minister called to congratulate 
Jones who had just become the father 
of twins. ‘‘ Well, Jones,’’ he said, “I 
understand the Lord has smiled on you.’ 
**Smiled on me ?’’ snorted Jones. “‘I’d 
say He laughed right out loud.’’ 


Our production of domestic potash has 
nearly doubled each year since the war 
began. ‘Nebraska is producing about 
seventy per cent of it at this time. The 
Nebraska potash comes from sand-hill 
lakes and from sands below lake beds. 


Who has a good idea for that Experi- 
mental Farm? Nobody sent one for this 
month, so here is one of our own: Make 
any & Nail box to hold 
two sizes of nails, 
using some odd 
ends of lumber. 
Put in a partition 
Bgl e a vanagh weg 
in the nape 
Make the ny 
enough so it see not 
upset easily. Twelve inches wide and 
fourteen long is a good size. Now, 
won’t somebody send another idea? 
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Who Do I Give 
These Cars To? 





going to give away two more. 


I have been giving away automobiles for a long time. 


I am Going to Give Away 


Two More Automobiles 


Now I’m 
Send me the coupon down in the 


corner and I’|l tell you about it. 


I am going to give away these automobiles and other rewards to those who 
will help me get subscriptions to The Farm Journal. You would be surprised to know how 
few people actually try for the cars I give away. And how easy it is for those who do! 





$895 Overland Touring Car 
$450 Ford Touring 


| $250 Piano or Motocycle 





| $1800 in Rewards 


$100 Diamond Ring 
$50 Victor Victrola 
Rewards duplicated in case of ties. 


$30 Elgin Gold Watch 
$25 Eastman Kodak 








The Overland I am going to give awa 


a cent of cost to them. 


details of my offer. Besides the two cars 


Mail me the coupon now, today. 


and complete in every detail and will be delivered right at some one’s front 
Don’t you want to get it? Send me the coupon and I’ll tell you 
how. The other car I shall give away is a latest model Ford Touring Car, also fully 
equipped. Would you rather have it? As soon as I receive the coupon I'll send you full 


Mail the Coupon for Full Detailsamy 


is the latest 1919 model, full ui 
Lowen 


I'm going to give away the other rewards 


listed above. Surely there is something in that list you want. 


SEND NO MONEY 


CUT OUT AND MAIL—— DO IT NOW 





You have everything to gain and nothin 
to lose. Just as soon as I receive it, Til 
mail you full details of my plan, my 
Auto Book which gives full descriptions 
of both the cars, and a surprise that will 
help you to become the owner of one of 
these splendid rewards. Mail the coupon 
—you can not know all the features of 
my plan unless you do. 

Don’t send me any money—not 
even a postage stamp, but mail the 
coupon before you forget it. 


The Reward Man 


The Farm Journal, Philada., Pa. 








The Reward Man 11 J 
The Farm Journal 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please send me full information about the automobiles 


you are giving away. The signing of this coupon does not 
obligate me in any way. 


Name 
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A.A. BERRY SEEDCO., Box 709, 
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“LAMNOA, 1 wowa “i: You RY ey \ 


ON PURE 


Tested Guaranteed: 


Government Tested. 
OUR PRICES | ARE SENSATIONALLY LOW 
A no customers nom to keep seed Dal they are onprigecd or y have Soved money and b and have 8 
bargain. at is. way we our 5 Seon Ww AE XN — 







AY REE 


two profits on Grass 
cave money. Write us today. 


BEFORE YOU BUY SEEDS, GET OUR ee AND LOW PRICES e <e4 
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The Aches and Pains 


of Muscular Strains 


AFTER this job come the after-effects— 
soreness and stiffness of muscles, exposure O A NS” z 


results—rheumatic twinges, lumbago, sciatica. train 
, & 


And then—Sloan’ s Liniment, with its prompt, ; qLNIMENT 


soothing pain-and-ache-conquering relief, its 
known ability to put you in shipshape for the 
day’s work ahead. 


Sloan’s Liniment is the ever-ready, ever-effective, 
standard remedy of its kind. It leaves no stained 
skin, no plaster or ointment musiness. Penetrates 
without rubbing. It goes further, 

acts quicker, relieves better. For 

Save-Buy- = 37 years it has been the favorite lini- 


ment of families everywhere. 
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Three sizes—the largest lasts longer and costs 
proportionately less. More than your money’s 


worth, whatever the size. 30c, 60c and $1.20. 


Sloan’ % 


The World's 


Liniment 
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Edison’s 
Amberola — Only 


$100 


Edison’s Favorite Invention 


For years, the world’s greatest inventor worked night and 
day to make the music of the phonograph true to life. At last 
his efforts have crowned with success. Just as he was the 
first to invent the phonograph, so is he the only one who has 
made phonograph music life-like. Read our great offer. 


Get the New Edison Amberola in Your Home on FREE TRIAL! 
_ Entertain your family and friends with the latest song hits, 
with your favorite,old-time melodies—with everything from grand 
opera to comic vaudeville. Roar with — .y4 at the side-split- 
ing minstrelshows. Thenafter trial, it back if you choose, 


Mr. 








To F. K. BABSON 


New Edison Catalog and full particu- 
lars of your free trial offer on the new 
model Edison Amberola. 


* 


> 








Wonderful New 


this wonderful new style outfit—Mr. Edison’s great 
XQ x Mer oi all musical results of the highest 
% ecords—yes, the greatest value for $1 


pay unless you choose to keep the instrument. 


\, New Edison Catalog 


DEO Es sid ip dave Rov st ven dasths Vee igs Add obseessveges X\ F. K. Babson, Edison Phono: graph Distrib utors, 


*, CANADIAN OFFICE: 355 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Man. | 
ee 













Yes, we will send the New Edison Amberola, 


the product of the world’s greatest inventor’s genius, 
the phonograph with the wonderful diamond stylus reproducer 
and your choice of the latest Diamond Amberol Records, on free 
trial without a penny down. On this offer you can now have the 
genuine Edison Amberola, the instrument which gives you real, 
life-like music, the finest and best of all phonographs at a small 
fraction of the price asked for imitations of Mr. Edison’s great 
instrument. Seize this opportunity! Send coupon now for catalog. 


Rock-Bottom Offer 


° ] If, after the free trial, you 
rect ! decide to keep Mr. Edison’s 


superb new instrument, send us only $1. 
Pay the balance on the easiest kind of monthly payments. 
Think of it—a $1 payment and a few dollars a month to get 
honograph with the Diamond Stylus 
riced outfits—the same Diamond Amberol 
own, balance on easiest monthly terms. 
No money down, no C. O. D., not one cent to 
Send coupon now for full par- 


Edison Phonograph Distributors 
Dept. 3511 *, Convince yourself—free trial first ! 
Edison Block, Chicago, Ill. % 
Gentlemen :—Please send me your *, ticulars of this great offer. 


a » Your name and address on a postal or letter 
aahasa tbh cess 060 ds vecnsees tousesséeeudans % (or just the coupon) is enough. No obligations in 
» asking for the catalog. Find out about Mr. Edison’s 
» e great new phonograph. Get the details of this offer 

* —while this offer lasts. Write NOW! 


Dept. 3511 Edison Block 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














